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Modesty Claims 


is oftentimes com- 
mended. It is right that it should be. 
Frequently, however, we are too modest 
when we do not claim more for Hyatt 
mine car bearings than we do, as the fol- 
lowing experience would indicate. 


A mining company re-equipped an entire 
mine with cars having Hyatt bearings in 
the wheel hubs. As a result, four men 
(two repair-men and two greasers) were 
laid off—saving $30 per day in wages. 
About 25 gallons of black strap are being 
saved every working day, and more coal 
is produced than ever before. The 250 
new mine cars are 7 inches lower than the 
old cars, but they carry one-half ton more 


coal. 


At this rate, the Hyatt bearings will have 
saved enough in twelve to fifteen months 
to balance their initial cost, and ever after 
that, during their many years of life, the 
savings will be clear profit for dividends or 
other uses. The bearings will require no 
attention other than a gun full of grease 


Be sure to see the Hyatt every three or four months, and if they 
exhibit at the National Expo- : 

sition of Coal Mining Equip- are properly greased they will last for from 
ment and Machinery, Cincin- fifteen to twenty years or even longer. 

nati, Ohio, May 25th to 29th: : 


We shall be glad to give you further details 
if you will let us know you are interested. 
Write for the Hyatt Mine Car Bulletin. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK HUNTINGTON PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE DETROIT 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR MINE CARS 
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PERHAPS WE CAN HELP YOU 


We do not presume to know as much about the 
details of your own business as you know yourself, 


but we believe we can tell you what explosives will 
best meet your needs. 


In the many years devoted to the study of blasting prob- 
lems, we have developed a series of explosives, one or more 
of which is adapted to most conditions found in this country, 


and we afe constantly making changes, improvements, and 
additions to meet new conditions. 


Moreover, in making this study, our men have acquired a 
broad knowledge of blasting, which is at your service. A com- 
bination of this experience, with your detailed knowledge of 


your own work, may result in valuable improvements in your 
blasting practice. 


Weare not offering this co-operation with the idea that it 
is anything remarkable, or that it is sure to reduce your costs; 
but as one group of business men talking to another group 
with similar interests, we ask you to accept our offer if you 
think you may profit by it. 


HERCULES 


BUFFALO, N. Y. HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 

CHATT ANOOGA, TENN. JOPLIN, MO. 

CHICAGO, ILL. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. NORRISTOWN, PA. POTTSVILLE, PA. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
CENVER, COLO. LOUISVILLE, KY. PITTSBURG, KAN. ST. LOUIS, MO. WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
PULUTH, MINN. NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH, PA. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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Universal Control Shortwalls 
For Hard Cutting! 


50 Horsepower—The Universal Control 
Shortwall has the power to eat its way 
steadily through the hardest of cutting. 


Geared Variable Feed — Controlled by 
the runner, or automatic, the Universal 
Control slows down or speeds up to meet 
exactly each change of cutting conditions. 


Railroad Rail Cutter Bar—Two 75-lb. 
railroad rails, machined to carry rolled 
manganese steel top and bottom guides, 
make a strong cutter arm for a smooth- 
running cutter chain—a big factor in the | 
Cutter Chats tleatiest life and efficiency of a coal cutter. 


If you have not already re- Built to Endure—Ribbed steel frame; 


gears that are double heat-treated; shafts 
today. of best forged stock—these are items of the . 


reason why you need not hesitate to put 
the Universal Control against the most 
gruelling cutting. 
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Tt steadily increasing use of Roebling 
Blue Center Steel Wire Rope testifies to 
its high qualities. It is especially adapted 
to Mining because of its toughness, pli- 
ability and durability. Made of a superior 
grade of steel, produced in our own 
furnaces. 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 


Trenton, N. J. 


April, 1925 


Center 
Steel 
Wire 
Rope 
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“Derfect Service 


Most COMPLETE 
wire cloth SERVICE 
Most ACCESSIBLE 
wire cloth SERVICE 
wire cloth SERVICE 
Most ADAPTABLE 
wire cloth SERVICE 
~ Most ECONOMICAL 
wire cloth SERVICE 


properly selected and applied to your 
equipment, will screen more feed, 
take out more fines, and raise the 
average effectiveness of every sub- 
sequent process. 


Our new catalogue No. 47 D4 is a 
Text-book on Screens 


Get your copy from the first edition 


Ludlow -Saylor Wire Cloth. 


MEMO 7 

The Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 

608 So. Newstead Ave., St. Louis. 
Send us one copy of Catalogue 

No. 47 D4, which lists The Thousand 


“Perfect” Screens. 
= 
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“he city surrounded by theUnited States’ 


LUDLOW-SAYLOR 


608 South Newstead Avenue 
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Superior Features Cc E. A G” 
DRY -ELECTROLYTE-BATTERY. Electrolyte 


can’t spill. IT’S SOLID. No burns on clothes and 


Dry Electrolyte | 


Lamp is SAFE—Automatically locked—Magnetically 
unlocked. Miners’ Cap Lamp 
With the HIGH CANDLE POWER Mazda Bulb 
JUST APPROVED by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, it 
maintains a clear, brilliant light over 15 hours on one 
charge. It’s as bright at the end of the shift as at the 
start and will never fail. 

IT’S STRONG. The outside container that takes all 
the hard knocks is of steel. 


Maintains its BRILLIANCY in any position of bat- 
tery. The SOLID ELECTROLYTE makes this 
possible. 

All repairs made by handy man in lamp house. 

We GUARANTEE lower cost of MAINTENANCE 
than any other Electric Mine Lamp. 


Installation on RENTAL CONTRACT or OUT- 
RIGHT SALE. 


A very effective signal Trip Lamp, such as required by the ee ae oe = 


bituminous mine law, is available in the RMCT Lamp—the 
first Trip Lamp tested and approved by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines under Schedule 10-A of February 2, 1922. 


CONCORDIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


UNION TRUST BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
Agencies for various territories are still vacant; please apply with particulars 
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RESULTS COUNT 


The record sheets in the office form the best 
basis for your future drill specifications. They 
show the upkeep and operating cost and the 
footage drilled. 


Ask the Drill Operator 


The increased footage, minimum lost time for 
repairs and ease of operation of ‘‘Leyner- 
Ingersoll” Drifters appeal to the operators. 


Ask the Drill Repair Man 


The design and construction of the “Leyner- 
Ingersoll” Drill are such that the machine is able 
to stay continuously on the job. It is seldom 
found in the repair shop. When repairs or a 
general cleaning is necessary, however, all parts 
of the machine are accessible and time for mak- 
ing repairs is reduced to a minimum. 


If it’s working against hard rock and time—you will 
find “Leyner-Ingersoll” Drifters driving the headings. 


Most tunnel, mining and contract work today is done 
on a contract basis. For this reason the drill operators, 
as well as the managers want truly reliable rock drills. 


Ask the Owner 


This durability, low upkeep cost, and ability 
to do the work successfully make it the choice 
of the men in charge of the work who are re- 
sponsible for the progress and financial return 
from the projects. 


The upkeep cost should be considered first and the first cost 
last. The drilling speed or footage over extended periods is 
what counts—not the inches drilled per minute or feet drilled 
per hour. Unless the drill is able to stay underground on the 
job, drilling successfully day in and day out, always ready for 
the next shift’s work, it cannot be considered a dependable 
machine. 


“Leyner-Ingersoll” Drifters are durable, dependable, reliable, 
and always on the job. 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY—11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Offices in principal cities the world over 
For Canada refer Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Limited, 260 St. James St., Montreal, Quebec 


Ingersoll-Rand 
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Three Sources 
TRACK 


CNONNAT7 HREE sources of economy are combined in 
Cutting Costs CENTRAL mine track equipment — engineering, 
at Provit material and standardization. Efficiently designed to 
Bo ee conform to operating conditions it facilitates movement of 
mn Operating Probl cars and locomotives with a minimum of tie-ups. The 
grade of materials is such that long, trouble-free service is 
insured. Standardization means quick replacements, the 
possibility of shifting material readily, and helps the track- 


man to do his work promptly and efficiently. 


the complete line of track 
material we carry, includ- 


CENTRAL FROG & SWITCH CO. 
ings, portable track steel CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ties, and valuable diagrams 


——. CENTRAL 


MINE TRACK EQUIPMENT | 


aL As our location is CENTRAL our deliveries are prompt . 


. 
> 
. 
of turnouts. 
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MASTER 
LUBRICANT 


Keep 
Them 
Rolling 


Trouble with your mine 
car wheels goes hand in 
hand with poor lubrication. 
Correct the cause and the 
trouble will vanish. 


The cause is chiefly a 
type of lubricant that will 
not stay in the wheel bear- 
ings; the remedy is a semi- 
fluid grease of unchanging 
density. It should be of 
high lubricating value, im- 
pervious to water, and free 
from ingredients that clog 
and cake. 


Such a lubricant is found in 
Keystone Grease No. 119 
density medium, intended 
for equipment in good con- 
dition, and Keystone Grease 
No. 119 density heavy and 
Keystone Grease No. 119 
density extra heavy for 
worn equipment. 

Hyatt Roller-Bearing mine 
car wheels will operate for 
six months or more on one 
application of Keystone 
Grease No. 119 heavy. For 
solid roller-bearing mine 


car wheels Keystone Grease © 


No. 2 density is recom- 
mended. 


KEYSTONE Cavity Type 
Mine Car Grease; Roller 
searing Greases; Mining 
Machine Lubricants; Wool 
Yarn Elastic Grease; Box 
Greases ; Cup Greases ; Cable 
Grease; Mechanical Loader 


Greases; Liquid Electric § 


Motor Greases. 


KEYSTONE LUBRICATING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Gentlemen: Send us your special 
Folder No. 26 on Coal Mining Lub- 
rication. My name, company name 
and address is written below in the 
margin of the magazine. 


11 
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Ore concentration is a twenty-four hour 
job. The machinery is operated electrically. 
But to put the maximum tonnage through 
the mill requires dependable electrical 
equipment. G-E Motors and Control have 
qualified for this strenuous and exacting 
service. 


Standard G-E Motors are used in this 
work. They have the inherent excellence 
of design built into G-E Motors for over 
a quarter of a century. This excellence 
of design is maintained in every one of 
the parts that go into the building of a , 
G-E Motor. 


There is the right G-E Motor and Controller 
for every job. G-E engineers, trained in the 
application of this equip t to hi 

in the metal mining industry, will gladly 
make r dations covering your ree 
quirements for dependable service. 


— 
4 


2 
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For these reasons G-E Motors stand the 
severe service demanded in the concen- 
trators of the metal mining industry— 
doing the work dependably, day after day, 
and putting the maximum tonnage 
through the mill every twenty-four hours. 


The integrity cf complete electrical equip- 
ment supplied by the General Electric 
Company to the metal mining industry, 
commends it to every mining operator 
who places dependable operation at the 
head of his list of requirements of elec- 
trical apparatus installed by him in his 
plant. 


General Electric Company 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities 


ELECTRI 
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MILLS 


Allis-Chalmers Rod Mills em- 


body the same rugged construc- 
tion, high grade material and 
workmanship, characterized in 
the Ball Granulator. 


AAA YY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Uo So Ale 


TRAYLOR 


The design of the Traylor Bulldog Jaw 
Crusher eliminates most troubles because of 
the following features: 


Simple Pitman of maximum strength 
Frictionless three-bearing toggle system 
Self-aligning Pitman shaft bearings 
Scientifically reinforced frame 

Easy accessibility to all moving parts 


BULLDOG JAW CRUSHERS 


It is a mark of distinction to have Traylor equipment 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 99-J 


Traylor Engineering and Manufacturing Company 
ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE SALT LAKE CITY 
30 Church 8t. 1414 Fisher Bldg. I. W. Hellman Bldg. 815 Alaska Bldg. Dooly Building 
TIMMINS, ONTARIO, CANADA, Moore Block 
Export Department, 104 Pearl St., New York City—Cable Address: ‘‘Forsaltra” 
International Machy. Co., Santiago, Chile. W. R. Grace & Co., Lima, Peru. International Machy. Co., Rio de Janeiro, Brasil 
British & Foreign Machy. Co., London. General Electric, 8. A., Buenos Aires 8. Oppenheimer & Co., Ltd., I 


Fraser & Chalmers, S. A. Ltd., Johannesburg, 8S. A. 


TR AYLOR EQUIPMENT Cement Making, Stone rg ag es Ore Dressing, Smelting 


and Briquetting Equipment nds — Special juipment 


ae 
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Just Plain Common Sense 


If a Nuttall BP Gear will last four times as long as 
an ordinary gear and not cost over a half more, how 


can you afford to use any other kind? 


If a Nuttall Helical Gear will vist without noise and 


vibration, and is guaranteed to lengthen the life of 


your machinery, how can you afford to be without 


helicals? 


You KNOW the answers. Order now! 


-RDNUTTALL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH <A: PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia Office Chicago Office 


420 Land Title Bldg. 2133 Conway Bldg. 
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(ep Settle the 


Packing 
Question 
Now 


BRAIDED TWIST 


for for 


Rods 


BY G 


"TRADE MARK 


REG US PAT OFFICE 


the packing that gives such long service 
under steam (high pressure superheated) 
and compressed air pressures as to effect 
real packing economy. 


Less Packing Used 
Less Labor Repacking 
More Service From Machinery 


If you don’t know the long service of 
“Palmetto” 


samples to test under your own condi- 


let us send you working 


tions. No charge. 


GREENE, TWEED & CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 
New York 


109 Duane St. 


““‘We must get a 
higher price 


STRIKING 


mw per industry at the 

~ Sacramento conven- 
tion, Mr. P. G. Beckett, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Phelps 
Dodge Copper Corporation, 
said, “Either we must get a 
higher price or produce cop- 
per at a lower cost.” And we 
all know that the same prob- 
lem faces most other branches 
of the industry. 


A 


Progress lies between these | 
poles of profitable production. | 
But this progress is an intri- | 
cate thing, complicated by the 
many phases of the problems 
found between these two out- 
lets. The impossibility of in- 
dividual companies meeting 
all these difficulties has re- 
sulted in an organization to 
present a united front to meet 
them—The American Min- 
ing Congress. Give it your 
support throughout the new 
year. 


BALANCE 


or produce 


at a lower cost”’ 
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Eight big mining 
Companies report 


on the use of 


“GUNITE” 


Excerpts from the 1924 Committee Report on Mine Timbering (Metal Mining 
Branch) to the Standardization Division of the American Mining Congress. 


Old Dominion Company use 
14-inch to %4-inch coat of 
“Gunite” on rock walls of 
x-cuts and drifts where neces- 
sary to prevent air slacking. 
“Gunite” very effective where 
ground sloughs or ravels, due 
to lack of coherence in rough 
particle. With timber at $35 
per M, “Gunite” is 25 percent 
cheaper than timber; Gunited 
sections have stood for three 
years and more; expect 
“Gunite” to outlast timber 
where there is no _ heavy 
pressure to walls. 


St. Joseph Lead Company use 
14-inch coating of “Gunite” on 
pillars to prevent sloughing; 
results satisfactory. — 


Britannia Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company used “Gunite” 


as lining in underground 
transformer station to seal 
wet formation. 


American Zinc Company use 
“Gunite” to waterproof bulk- 
heads, and to concrete fissures 
and large crevices; results 
satisfactory. 


Hecla Mining Company use 
“Gunite” as lining to two sta- 
tions on 2,000-foot level to 
prevent sloughing of limestone 
walls. 


Ray Consolidated Copper 
Company use “Gunite” linings 
in drifts where air is bad and 
timbers subject to rot, also 
where necessary to prevent air 
slacking of ground. Cost of 
14 to 14-inch “Gunite” coating 
applied direct to rock, $0.033 to 
$0.047 per square foot. 
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Butte and Superior have used 
“Gunite” lining for cross-cuts 
to prevent sloughing of walls. 
where air is hot and humid; 
results satisfactory where 
there is no faulting or ground 
movement. Use 14 to 34-inch 
coat. 


Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company has used “Gunite” 
lining in crosscuts and stations 
to prevent sloughing of 
ground from air slack, also as 
a binder in raveling ground. 
Cost of “Gunite” lining 18 to 
55 percent cost of timber lin- 
ing; linings require going over 
at intervals of one to four 
years. Satisfactory results 
have been obtained in old 
excavations where ground is 
carefully dressed down before 
“Gunite” is applied. 


The “Cement-Gun” is not a_ restricted 
article and may be purchased and used 
by anyone. 


In order, however, to insure to all users 
of “Gunite” that they will obtain prompt 
and proper bids we have established a 
contract department, and upon applica- 
tion we will be pleased to have them 
prepare estimates on your work. 


COA! 
'APIERICAN P{INING CONCRESS 


sens Operating Problems| 
|MAY 25 to 29| 


See Our Exhibit—Booths No. 26 and 27 


The Traylor Portable Compressor (mine 
type, made in two sizes) is the ideal 
equipment for use with the “Cement- 
Gun” in the application of “Gunite” 
above and below the surface. Straight 
line type. Slow speed. Worm gears. 


Write for Bulletin. 


CEMENT-GUN COMPANY, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 


New York Pittsburgh 


Chicago Phoenix, Ariz. 


Seattle Salt Lake City 


Agents in Eastern Canada: General Supply Company of Canada, 356 Sparks Street, Ottawa 
Foreign Agency: International Cement-Gun Company, Zeist, Holland 
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Combining Safety 
and Efficiency 
With Low Cost 


Three hundred and fifty leading 4 
operators, engineers and manu- : 
facturers spent five years get- 
ting this work on American 
Coal Mining Practice to the 
point where they were satisfied 
that it was sufficiently authora- 
tive to present in this form—a 
pocket size, loose leaf hand- 
book. It will help you to estab- 
lish the best method for meeting 
all conditions in your mine. 
And it will be kept up-to-date | 
with additional reports. | 


These Subjects are Covered in Detail: 


Underground Power Transmission Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
Power Equipment. Mine Drainage 
Underground Transportation Mining and Loading 
Mine Ventilation Mine Timbering 


The economy made possible through this most practical book can not be emphasized 
enough. Already many thousands of dollars have been saved through some of these standard 
and approved American coal mining practices that are now made completely available in this 

convenient form. The cost of this valuable book is 

~~"~] but $5.00 per copy. This includes a subscription to | 
| THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL, which 
841 Munsey Building, carries each month a department of practical operat- 
ing problems. Fill out the coupon and mail it today. 


Washington, D. C. 


copies of the Handbook of | 
Standard and Approved American Coal 
Mining Methods, Practice Equipment. 
This to include a subscription to The 
Mining Congress Journal. | 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 


The American Mining Congress 


| 841 MUNSEY BUILDING | 
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CONVEYING MACHINERY 


A Few of Weller Products 
APRON CONVEYORS BUCKET ELEVATORS SCREENS 
BELT CONVEYORS ELEVATOR BUCKETS GRIZZLIES 
BUCKET CONVEYORS SKIP HOISTS SPROCKETS 
CHAIN CONVEYORS WEIGH LARRIES GEARS 
SPIRAL CONVEYORS COAL CRUSHERS BEARINGS 
FEEDERS (ALL KINDS) CAR HAUL CHAIN BINGATES 
SHEET METAL AND STRUCTURAL STEEL WORK 
tel on 


WELLER SPIRAL CONVEYORS 


Cold Rolled Steel, Sectional Flights, Wear Long 


We Also Make ROTARY FEEDERS 


Spiral and Ribbon Conveyors of Monel Metal Large Capacity Adapted for Material Over 
6 inches in Diameter 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


1820-1856 N. KOSTNER AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sales Offices 
NEW YORK BOSTON BALTIMORE BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS OMAHA SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


‘ 
t 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


American Steel Wi re 


Chicago -New York 


any 
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CUTTING Cos 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


W. L. AFFELDER, Chairman, 
Assistant to the President, 
Hillman Coal & Coke Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


R. L. KINGSLAND, 
Supt. Power & Mechanical Dept., 
Consolidation Coal Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

LEE LONG, 


General Manager, 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation, 


Dante, Va. SOME MAJOR DISCUSSIONS 
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COAL OPERATION 


Operating Problems 


OUR DAYS OF LIVE DISCUSSIONS devoted 

to an informal interchange of ideas by operating men. 
The keynote of every discussion and every exhibit will 
be how to secure cheaper coal with greater efficiency 
and safety in its production. 


There will be Mechanical Loaders in operation, Con- 


veyors, Electrical Equipment, Mine Locomotives and 
all other types of equipment. 


NATIONAL EXPOSITION 
of COAL MINING 
EQUIPMENT & MACHINERY 


of the 
American Mining Conégress 


28 9) COAL MINING EQUIPMENT AND MACHINERY 


TWMAY 25-29 


ES} ROAD TO PROFIT 


3 


COAL EQ EXPOSITION 
AMERICAN PINING CONGRESS 
De" Operating Problems 
LMAY 25 to 29 


Reduced rail- 
road fares on 
allroads.QThe 
Cincinnati 
Reds are play- 
ing at home 
during exposi- 
tion week. 
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A remedy for these losses is found in the Streeter-Amet 
Weight Recording Attachments. They automatically 
bring the beam to a quick and accurate balance, printing 
each weight indelibly. This allows speed with accuracy 
and reduces the labor required in the weighing opera- 
tion. Satisfaction with weight records is assured be- 
tween miner and operator. 


FOUIP Se Write us about our free survey of weighing conditions 
APERICAN P{INING CONGRESS at your mine and ask for list of mstallations near you 
Operating 


ing Problems 
MAY 25 to 29 STREETER-AMET WEIGHING & RECORDING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE MECCA MEETING FOR 
FOR DISCUSSION 

PRACTICAL OF OPERATING 

COAL MEN PROBLEMS 


Mechanical Loading in All Its Phases—The Use of Face Conveyors—Control of 
Mining Equipment—Effective Cutting and Shooting Methods—Costs of Rock 
Dusting. 


125 Displays of Coal Mine Equipment and Machinery, Mechanical Loaders, Automatic Sub- 
stations, Electrical Equipment, Mine Locomotives, Track Equipment, Mins Cars, and all other 
mechanical devices. 
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U PONT explosives do just what you 

expect of them—just what you want 
them to do—because they are absolutely uni- 
form in quality and adapted to your require- 
ments. 


To insure du Pont explosives being of the 
highest quality, the du Pont chemical engi- 
neers watch every manufacturing step for 
you. By chemical control of materials and 
processes, they assure you of unvarying du 
Pont quality. It is the maintenance of uni- 
form quality that has given the du Pont 
Company the reputation it enjoys today in 
the explosives field. 

Certainty in blasting results is obtained by 
the selection of the right type of explosive 
and its proper use. 
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Du Pont chemical engi- 
neers insure uniformity 
of quality by chemical 
control through every 
step of manufacture 
from raw material to 
finished product 


How chemical control 
insures du Pont quality 


In ore mining operations 
use du Pont explosives 


There is a du Pont explosive to meet every blasting 
need—to do your particular work best at least 
expense. For ore mining, we especially recommend: 
Du Pont Gelatin Dynamite because it is plastic, 
absolutely water-proof, practically non-freezing and 
produces the smallest volume of obnoxious fumes. 
It 2 unequalled for underground shooting of hard 
rock. 


Red Cross Ammonia Dynamite is ideal for its all- 
around blasting qualities and is the most popular 
high explosive sold, While it is classed as low- 
freezing, it is actually non-freezing under any 
atmospheric conditions. 


Du Pont blasting accessories give you maximum 
efficiency from your explosives. Make every shot 
sure—protect your blasting investment by using 
only du Pont accessories. 


For further information about du Pont explosives and blasting 
accessories, please refer to Mining Catalog—Metal Quarry Edition— 
or write to our nearest office. 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO,, Inc. 
Explosives Department 
Birmingham . Als. WILMINGTON, DELAWARE Branch Offices : 
Boston . . Mass. 


Miami... Fila. 
Buffalo . . N. Y. New York . . N.Y. 


Branch Offices: 


Chicago . . . I Pittsburgh . . Pa. 
Denver . . Colo. Portland . . Ore. 
Duluth . . Minn. St. Louis . . Mo. 
El Paso . . Tex. San Francisco . Calif. 
Huntington . W.Va. Scranton . . Pa. 
Jeplim . . . Me Seattle . . Wash. 
Kansas City . Mo. Spokane . . Wash. 
Mexico City . Mex. Springfield . . fll. 

Du Pont Products Ex- 


hibit, Atlantic City, 
N. Jj. 
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Cable Reel Type Gathering Locomotives—can be equipped with 
either motor-driven or mechanically-driven cable reels—built in 
4, 6 and 8-ton sizes. 


29-C ARCWALL Coal Cutter (Trademark, Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 
—cuts in dirt or shale bands or at any height in coal seam. 


24-A Longwall Mining Machine. Cutter bar mounted so that it can 
be swung 180 degrees. Can be eauipped with Direct Current, Alter- 
nating Current, or Compressed Air Motors. 


35-B SHORTWALL Coal Cutter and Handitruck (Trademark, Reg. 

U. S. Patent Office)—has concentrated control—handling and feed 

drums independently driven—accessibility of all parts permits quick 
repairs. 


ARMORPLATE Type Haulage Locomotives (Trademark, Reg. U. S. 
Patent Office)—built in 8, 10, 13, 15, 20, 25 and 30-ton sizes. 
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Jeffrey Universal Blowers (patented) for S dary Ventilation—the most 
practical blower to carry air through tubing for the ventilation of dead ends, 
tunnels, stopes, and working places, where the air is sluggish. 


JEFFREY 


Standardized Equipment 


(COMPLETELY and economically meets the 
needs of coal production in large or small 
mines. 


Built according to recognized sound principles 
and approved mine practice, by men who have 
made a life-time study of mine equipment use 
and adaptation. 


State your problem to the nearest Jeffrey Sales 
Office. Let them tell you what other mining 
companies have accomplished by standardizing 
their mines with Jeffrey Equipment. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 


958-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


eer 30 Church St. Charleston, W. Va..914 Kanawha St. 
Philadelphia Chicago....... 858 McCormick Bldg. 

515 Real Estate Trust Bldg. POTEET eee 1639 18th St. 
Pittsburgh. ........600 Second Ave. Salt Lake City. .508 Newhouse Bldg 
Scranton, Pa. Montreal, Canada...... Power Bldg. 


518 Union Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
SALES AND SERVICE STATIONS 
Fairmont, W. Va.....Fairmont Hotel Bldg. Pittsburgh... .600 Second Ave. 


Jeffrey Standard Tipple Equi t includes Car Hauls; Picking 
Tables and Loading Booms; Shaking Screens; Chutes; Elevators; 
Conveyors; Crushers; Pulverizers; Retarding Conveyors, Etc. 
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NUMBER 4 


A Way To Cut Mining Costs 


IVE years of constructive effort, combined with 

energetic perseverance has shown remarkable re- 

sults in the Standardization movement. From a 
very modest beginning, attempting to simplify electrical 
equipment in both coal and metal mines, the work has 
grown in magnitude and importance until all of the 
major problems of the mechanical operation of a mine 
are included in the scope of the work of the Standardiza- 
tion Division of The American Mining Congress. This 
Division has submitted for approval of The American 
Engineering Standards Committee, and the mining 
industry at large, eleven major reports covering that 
number of mechanical equipment problems, and has 
correlated these recommendations into a Handbook of 
Standard and Approved Mining Practice, which has 
just been published. 

The work has been handicapped from its inception 
by individual and public misconception of the term 
‘“Standard.’’ Standardization does not necessarily 
mean uniformity in the broad sense; it does not antici- 
pate that everything about a mine must be performed in 
the same manner as every other mine; nor that all shafts 
must be sunk in a definitely prescribed manner. It does 
mean that there is a ‘‘standard’’ or ‘‘best’’ manner in 
which all mine equipment can be handled, and the 
recommendations of the Division, which is composed of 
470 leading mine operators, engineers and manufac- 
turers, attempts to embody the best practice available to 
the industry for the installation, upkeep and control 
of mechanical equipment. 

In emphasizing the need for simplification and stan- 
dardization, Mr. C. B. Lakenan, General Manager of 
the Nevada Consolidated Copper Company, in an 
address before the Fifth National Standardization 
Conference, said: 

‘‘Operating men dealing with labor-saving devices 
and with costs come almost daily in contact with use- 
less duplications or modified designs which mean 
nothing in the art but additional grief to the repair 
gangs and warehouseman who must supply the neces- 
sary parts. 


“‘Instanees of waste in American industry due to 
multiplicity of design are so common as to need no 
discussion. Inspection of the junk piles of most large 
operating plants will be convincing of this, and a close 
inspection of any average hardware or general supply 
store will only emphasize the first impression. 


‘‘Happily there appears to be a way out through 
elimination of waste, through standardization, through 
quantity production, and through higher labor 
efficiency. We must lack vision if we do not move 
fast for the solution through these four avenues.”’ 


That statement is typical of the operator’s viewpoint 
for the necessity of applied standardization. The 
manufacturers have been giving wholehearted coopera- 
tion, as witness the statement before this same confer- 
ence, of Mr. A. §S. Uhler, of the Ingersoll-Rand 
Company : 

‘Several years ago, in Denver, the then Chairman 
of the Standardization Committee asked the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, the Denver Rock Drill Company, and 
the Sullivan Machinery Company, to have their en- 
gineers interchange their drawings on hose, fittings, 
hose connections and hose couplings, so that, instead 
of a mine being equipped with ten or fifteen kinds of 
spuds, couples, nets, ete., they would have just one 
kind. It then came to the question of a standard. 
These engineers carefully went over the entire situa- 
tion, and at last, because the Ingersoll-Rand Company 
had sold more 1-inch hose couplings than the other 
manufacturers it was decided to adopt the Ingersoll- 
Rand 1l-inch hose coupling as the standard. There- 
fore the Denver Rock Drill Company and the Sul- 
livan Machinery Company and Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany interchanged drawings and made all arrange- 
ments to furnish the mining industry with such 
couplings of standard requirements, regardless of 
which company from which they purchased.”’ 


A glance at the personnel of the Standardization 
Division, given in this issue, will convinee the most 
skeptical of the practicality of the work. To quote one 
of the leading mining engineers of the coal industry, 
“The recommendations of the committee on Mine Ven- 
tilation alone is worth thousands of dollars to any 
mining company’’; and a prominent operator, whose 
letter is on file in the office of the Division, asserts ‘‘If 
the Division never does anything else, the reeommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Coal Mine Transportation 
will remain an outstanding achievement in the eco- 
nomical operation of a coal mine.”’ 


The work of the Division is predicated upon Safety, 
Efficiency and Low-Costs in mining operation. Its 
recommendations are available to the industry and every 
property that is striving to reduce its costs, that wishes 
to attain maximum results with minimum expenditure, 
will do well to seriously adopt them. 
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ONE KIND OF COOPERATION 


N England, recently, one colliery company having 
| lost about a quarter of a million pounds sterling 

decided to quit. The miners took over the aban- 
doned property and began to work it on the cooperative 
basis. This was the first venture of its kind in the his- 
tory of coal mining in Great Britain and, coming im- 
mediately after the fall of the labor government was 
commented upon with many evidences of surprise. It 
was considered either as ominous or as ushering in a 
new order of industrial things. 

In the United States, such experiences are not so un- 
common and have been taken as a matter of course until 
recently. In facet, when the Colorado strike was in 
progress in 1914, one of the officials of the United Mine 
Workers of America was reported to have said in a pub- 
lie address that the miners intended to pile on their 
demands until the operators could no longer afford to 
pay the wages demanded and still sell their coal at any 
price which the public would consent to pay. He pre- 
dicted the operators would ultimately abandon their 
mines to the miners who would work them on the co- 
operative basis. 

Shortly thereafter, the first cooperative mines made 
their appearance in the mid-continent field. There, as 
one man expressed it, ‘‘the miners worked below ground 
all day; came out in the evening; washed their faces; 
and, became the board of directors.’’ In this case, the 
quality of the coal was poor; the market price was ex- 
ceptionally low; and the operators were at the end of 
their financial resources. When the war broke out, the 
movement toward cooperative production, which showed 
signs of spreading into other districts, was arrested 
while prices were attractive. {t has now been revived 
as a result of the market chaos following the signing of 
the Jacksonville scale. 

When it came time to sign the Jacksonville seale, some 
of the mines in the Southwest found themselves in such 
a position they had no option but to refuse. Half of 
their market—that to the south—had been taken away 
by the discovery and use of oil. The other or northern 
half of their market was demoralized by the strength of 
competition offered by eastern coal. These operators 
could not pay the Jacksonville seale and live. The union 
would not modify the scale to meet the oil competition. 
Therefore, the mines had to close, throwing the miners 
out of work. The latter decided, instead, to work with 
the operators on the cooperative basis—accept a per- 
centage of the price of coal as their wage. The latter 
was done on rather a large scale. 

This spring, the same situation and movement ap- 
peared in Ohio—about the last place where such a thing 
might be expected. However, the mines on the north 
side of the Ohio river were forced to pay the Jackson- 
ville seale while the mines immediately south of the river 
paid another and a lower scale. The operators could 
not retain their property because they had reached the 
end of their financial resources. If the mines were 
closed, thousands of miners would be thrown wholly out 
of work and the surrounding community would suffer 
destruction. In an attempt to salvage the situation, the 
miners took over many of the properties and are now 
trying to operate them on a cooperative basis. In one 
case, the miners bought the mines outright, paying for 
them on the installment plan. Each miner became a 
stockholder and thus, by investment, came to have a 
“‘vested right in his job.’’ In other instances, the mines 
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were simply leased. In the latter cases, the miners take 
60 percent of the selling price of the coal as their wages 
and cost of supplies and allow 40 percent for selling 
and various capital charges. 

The announced purpose of the Jacksonville agreement 
was to eliminate the ‘‘unnecessary’’ mines. In the face 
of the record, just written, the seale did not do what 
was expected of it. It has not closed an unnecessary 
mine even though it has bankrupt the owners of many 
mines and, in places, has changed the whole form of con- 
trol. Its one concrete result has been to introduce into 
coal one of the greatest economic experiments in history 
and at the same time a factor of surpassing uncertainty 
and danger—the latter especially, if safety in mines 
hinges on careful planning and discipline. 


THE MENACE OF SUPER-TAXATION 


PPRESSION of the iron-making industry of Min- 
QO nesota in the form of doubie-taxation and super- 

taxation is leading to conditions that threaten 
the general welfare of that great state, as predicted by 
this JouRNAL in June, 1923, following the decision of the 
Supreme Court, holding valid the Minnesota iron-ore 
tax. At that time, it was predicted that the exuberance 
of the ore tax advocates was so great that agitation for 
inereased taxation and new revenue-raising proposals 
would be encouraged. And the accuracy of this predic- 
tion is indicated by the following resolution which the 
executive committee of the Duluth Chamber of Com- 
merce has recently found it necessary to adopt: 


‘‘This committee wishes to go on record as stating its 
belief that general mine taxation in Minnesota, and econ- 
tinued agitation session after session of plan after plan 
for increasing taxes on iron ore in this state, tends only 
to immediate exploitation of all known deposits of mer- 
chantable ore and to the retardation of development of 
the unknown until such time as they may be required, 
and then to their rapid exhaustion. In other words, it 
is directly opposed to the conservation of the state’s iron 
ore resources. It has killed the industry of exploration 
for additional ore bodies; it has ruined holders of unde- 
veloped ore lands, and already has brought foreign and 
Eastern competition in iron ores sold to steel makers east 
of the Alleghanies that will have a serious effect on the 
industry in this state.’’ 

In view of conditions that exist in Minnesota, as shown 
by this resolution, this JourNAL feels justified in repeat- 
ing its conclusions of two years ago that, ‘‘Other see- 
tions, particularly those having large undeveloped iron 
deposits, will not be slow to recognize the opportunity 
afforded to encourage the development of their mineral 
resources with capital which normally would find its 
way to the iron-making industry of Minnesota.”’ 

The lamentable thing is that foreign producers may be 
the ones who will reap substantial benefits as the result 
of this policy which in effect penalizes home industry 
and development of resources. Should foreign iron 
production, which enjoys cheap labor, negligible taxa- 
tion and low ocean freight rates, be enabled to compete 
in American markets with Minnesota iron, either in raw 
or fabricated form, the welfare and steady employment 
of thousands of citizens employed in the Minnesota 
mines would be placed in jeopardy. And all because of 
the influence of an element in state polities whose atti- 


tude toward private property is intolerant and confisea- 
tory. 
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REVALUATION OF METAL MINES 


EARLY three years ago the Metals Valuation 

Section of the Income Tax Unit secretly recom- 

mended to the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue that all copper and silver mining properties be re- 
valued as of Mareh 1, 1913, or other basic date for valua- 
tion purposes. The factors involved in the original basic 
valuations of most of the silver and copper companies 
were determined and fixed by the Metals Valuation Sec- 
tion in 1919 and 1920. The recommendation referred to 
termed these original valuations ‘‘provisional valua- 
tions,’’ notwithstanding the fact that on the basis of 
these valuations many refund claims had been paid by 
the Treasury, many abatement claims had been allowed, 
and many copper and silver companies had paid addi- 
tional taxes assessed against them. 

Either payment of additional taxes or allowance of 
refund and abatement claims presumably had the effect 
of closing the eases of the companies for the years in- 
volved and of fixing the basic valuations to apply for 
subsequent years, since only one basic date of valuation 
was involved for all years. In other words, the revenue 
law made it incumbent upon the revenue department 
to determine valuations as of a basic date, and these 
valuations, once determined and established supposedly 
could not be departed from in subsequent years even 
though subsequent history might show variations and 
fluctuations from year to year in the property values as 
of later dates. 

This has operated against the taxpayer in most cases, 
and the revenue department has never permitted a tax- 
payer to increase his basie valuation for depletion or 
depreciation purposes because operations of subsequent 
vears showed his property to be of greater value than 
was evident at the basie date. Thus, in the case of a tax- 
payer whose earnings subsequent to the date of valua- 
tion of his property, demonstrated that the property was 
under-valued, the revenue department has not permitted 
a revaluation whereby the greater value could be re- 
flected in increased depletion or depreciation allowances. 

Early in 1922, the Metals Valuation Section came to 
the conclusion that copper and silver properties had been 
‘‘over-valued.’’ The seeret recommendation resulted. 
The American Mining Congress on or about June 23, 
1922, learned that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
on June 30, would consider the matter of reopening the 
copper valuations for 1917 and subsequent years, and 
immediately notified leaders of the copper industry to 
be present. The Metals Valuation Section’s memoran- 
dum to the Commissioner was still seeret, so seeret, in 
fact, that it was not known that silver companies were 
involved. 

On June 30, a hearing was held before Mr. C. P. 
Smith, then Assistant Commissioner. About thirty cop- 
per companies were represented. Only one company 
was even partially prepared to meet the issue presented. 
The others had had no opportunity to prepare for the 
hearing. But even at this hearing the nature of the 
Metals Valuation Section’s memorandum was not dis- 
closed, and silver was not mentioned. That was the only 
general hearing held. That was the only opportunity 
given the copper industry to defend its rights. The 
silver industry was given no consideration whatever. 

In February, 1923, the American Mining Congress 
received the first intimation that a blanket revaluation 
plan recommended by the Metals Valuation Section had 
been approved by the Commissioner and that this plan 
applied to silver as well as copper. Verbal protests were 
made to officials of the Internal Revenue Bureau, but 
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without avail. And it was not until May, 1923, that 
the memorandum recommending this blanket revaluation 
plan was released to the mining industry by the Bureau. 
At that time it was learned that the Commissioner had 
disapproved the application of the plan to the years 
1917 and 1918, and that the Metals Valuation Section 
would proceed to close the cases for those years before 
taking up the matter of revising the basic valuations for 
1919 and subsequent years. 


The American Mining Congress continued to protest 
against this arbitrary and manifestly unjust plan, and 
on April 11, 1924, according to testimony before the 
Couzens Committee of the Senate, the Commissioner is- 
sued another order exeepting silver from the blanket 
revaluation plan. The American Mining Congress then 
made formal protest to the Commissioner against the 
blanket revaluation of copper companies. This protest 
was under consideration, and action on the revised cop- 
per valuations was held up pending this consideration, 
when the whole question was decided without warning 
against the industry and the Metals Valuation Section 
was permitted to proceed with the general revaluation of 
both silver and copper properties. The testimony taken 
by the Couzens Committee indicates that the investiga- 
tion influenced this action. The next step was the de- 
mand for waivers for 1919 by the department and a 


threat that jeopardy assessments would be made unless 
waivers were submitted. 


Since then the ex parte testimony of agents of the 
Couzens Committee has been released. This testimony 
makes it appear that copper and silver properties were 
grossly overvalued, and that the Treasury has lost an 
enormous amount of taxes. The copper and silver in- 
dustries again were not granted hearings, although hear- 
ings are now promised. But as the record now stands, 


these industries have been indicted, tried, and convicted 
without a hearing. 


It should be remembered that the final valuations of 
most of the companies as determined and fixed by the 
Metals Valuation Section in 1919 and 1920 were so 
determined and fixed after the Treasury Department 
had made a searching investigation into the various 
factors involved, employing for that purpose a staff of 
eminent mining engineers, economists and statisticians 
to arrive at a proper basis after an exhaustive study and 
numerous conferences with the various mining com- 
panies interested. In this connection the copper com- 
panies expended large sums of money in securing maps 
and data and in the attendance of their engineers, 
attorneys and officers for long periods of time in Wash- 
ington, who in every way endeavored to give the Depart- 
ment all necessary facts essential to a proper determina- 
tion of the basie valuations. 


The valuations so determined and fixed were in no 
sense ‘‘provisional’’ as now alleged by present officials 
of the Metals Valuation Section. Some valuations made 
in 1918 and 1919 were marked ‘‘provisional,’’ but these 
‘*provisional’’ valuations were revised to conform to the 
basie factors determined and prescribed for the guid- 
ance of the Department’s engineers in making adjust- 
ments of valuations, and these valuations thereupon 
became final and superseded the so-called ‘‘ provisional’’ 
valuations. Notwithstanding all this, an attempt is 
now being made to set aside these valuations and to 
substitute in lieu thereof revised valuations that are 
based to a great extent purely on differences of opinion 
between representatives of the Metals Valuation Section 


now acting and those who previously represented the 
Government. 
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ECONOMIC FACTORS IN RATE-MAKING 


GENERAL investigation of the rate structure 

of common carriers subject to the Interstate Com- 

merce Act has been instituted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Congress directed this action. 
In this investigation economic conditions affecting the 
several industries of the country will receive more care- 
ful consideration than ever before. This, too, by direc- 
tion of Congress. Heretofore, the Commission has held 
that economic conditions could not be considered a con- 
trolling factor in raté-making. Congress declares ‘‘that 
the conditions which at any given time prevail in our 
several industries should be considered in so far as it 
is legally possible to do so, to the end that commodities 
may freely move.”’ 

Among the economie factors that should be considered 
in connection with rates on the products of mines, is 
that of selective mining. Selective mining destroys 
potential reserves. By selective mining, the higher 
grade ores and minerals are extracted from the mines, 
and lower grade deposits are thereby made valueless, in 
most instances, for all time to come. Increased mining 
costs, taxes, and freight rates, as well as low market 
prices and restricted consumption, force selective min- 
ing. Freight rates, in particular, are a compelling in- 
fluence. And the history of mining in such great metal- 
mining states as Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Nevada and Utah shows that as freight rates from mine 
to smelter have been increased, selective mining has 
increased, and that many mines, whose products are of 
a grade that could not be mined selectively, have had 
to shut down and remain idle. 

Potential tonnage saved fér rail haulage ten, twenty, 
thirty, and even fifty years from now, is of great im- 
portance to the carriers, and, in particular, those ear- 
riers whose lines thread the extensive arid and moun- 
tainous regions of the West. The carriers must have an 
undiminished flow of revenue traffic. Manufacturers 
must have raw materials. Labor must have continued 
employment. And of equal importance, the Federal, 
state and local governments must have taxation revenue. 
The effect of rate adjustments upon potential freight 
traffic should be determined in so far as possible in the 
present investigation ; and wherever the level of rates is 
found to be responsible for idle mines or for wasteful 
exploitation of mineral reserves as the result of selective 
mining, there should be an effort made to conserve this 
waste by rate reductions. 


The Commission was particularly directed by Con- 
gress to consider existing depression in agriculture, and 
to effect with the least practicable delay such lawful 
changes in the rate structure of the country as will pro- 
mote the freedom of movement of products of agricul- 
ture affected by that depression. In this connection, 
the fact should not be overlooked that depression in 
mining has been and is now just as serious as the de- 
pression in agriculture, if not more so. It is believed 
that an investigation will show that depression in the 
mining industry is, in a measure, responsible for, and 
preceded, the depression in agriculture. Curtailed min- 
ing operations and idle mines in Arizona, Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, California, New Mexico, Nevada, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, and elsewhere, have had a tendency to greatly 
limit the local markets in the mining districts for prod- 
ucts of agriculture. Therefore, any stimulation of the 
mining industry will tend to relieve agricultural de- 
pression. 

The Commission is further directed to effect the ‘‘low- 
est possible rates compatible with the maintenance of 
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adequate transportation service.’’ If the Commission 
shall find that rate reductions will not result in com- 
pensatory increases in the volume of traffic that will 
absorb the loss in freight revenue by reason of such re- 
ductions, so that transportation efficiency will be thereby 
jeopardized, then it should ascertain whether or not any 
of the class freights or finished commodities can bear 
compensatory increases in rates. And it should also 
ascertain whether or not the stimulation of production 
and movement of basic raw materials will result in the 
stimulation of manufacturing, and in an increased 
movement of fabricated and finished commodities at 
higher class rates, whereby advantages to the carriers 
therefrom will be compensatory for reductions in rates 
on the basic raw materials. 

The problem is complex. The task is gigantic. The 
Commission is confronted with grave responsibilities, 
The carriers must not be injured. But the basic indus- 
tries of the country need relief. In invoking the assist- 
ance and cooperation of state rate-making authorities, 
and of all shippers and earriers, the Commission has 
made a good start. All interests should collaborate with 
the Commission in seeking the best solution of the most 
involved undertaking it has ever instituted to the end 
that the welfare of the whole country, as well as the 
basie industries and of the carriers, will be served. 


COAL OPERATING PROBLEMS AND CINCINNATI 


C HEAPER coal is the erying necessity of the coal 
industry. The clearest—and in fact under 
present conditions the only—road to profitable 
production, lies in the application of every possible 
economy through the use of improved methods, praec- 
tice and especially mechanical equipment. 

Cutting costs in coal operations is_ primarily 
dependent upon the greater and more efficient use of 
mining machinery. If mechanical loaders can under cer- 
tain conditions cut the cost per ton one half or one 
third then their adaptation to other conditions means 
the salvation of many a coal property. If automatic 
control of mine equipment means a great reduction in 
day labor—then such control must be adopted. 

‘*Lower costs per ton or ruin’’ is the cold hard fact 
that many operators are up against, and operating men 
in every district are seeking every bit of practical in- 
formation and experience to guide them in securing the 
desired results and thus guide production into the realm 
of profit. 

The discussion of practical operating problems to be 
held in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 25-29, simultaneously 
with the National Exposition of Coal Mine Equipment 
and Machinery, furnishes an opportunity for every 
operating official to obtain the latest and best informa- 
tion relative to his problems. 

The program committee, made up of well known 
operating men, has arranged for a live, informal dis- 
cussion of the vital problems of the industry. Some 
of its features are indicated on another page. This 
interchange of ideas on operating problems is of great 
value, and the establishment of this annual meeting of 
practical operating officials meets a long felt want and 
is a constructive step forward for the coal mining 
industry. The meeting at Cincinnati will result in 
dividends to the operator who attends and takes ad- 
vantage of this valuable interchange of ideas. 
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MINING STANDARDS NOW BEFORE MINING STANDARDIZATION 
CORRELATING COMMITTEE 


The Standardization Division Of The American Mining Congress Has Submitted 

A Number Of Reports To The Correlating Committee For Approval As Stan- 

dard Practice and American Standards—Dr. Holbrook In This Article Out- 

lines The Status Of These Reports, And Other Matters Of Importance To The 
Industry, Now Before This Committee 


T first sight, making and fixing a 

standard is a simple matter. For 

example, in the mining industry, 
if we wish a standard of any kind, why 
not get together a group of interested 
mine operators, engineers and manufac- 
turers, let them agree on a standard and 
call it a finished work? This procedure 
is, however, only the first of two distinct 
steps which are necessary to produce a 
real national standard. The second step 
must consist of some form of organiza- 
tion to insure its universal adoption and 
recognition, not only by the group which 
drew up the standard but by all groups 
in the country who may have any inter- 
est in the standard. 

The mining industry does not stand by 
itself; its interests are tied on the one 
hand with manufacturers and producers 
of every description and on the other 
hand with consumers of its varied prod- 
ucts, with all the engineering profes- 
sions, with the state and with the general 
public. For example, in one mining 
standard proposed it was found that at 
least 35 national organizations and in- 
terests were affected by the standard and 
thus had a lively and first-hand interest 
in it. Moreover, mining is but one of 
many industries and professions that are 
pushing standardization in their own 
fields. The results of all their efforts 
would be chaos were not some clearing- 
house established. This clearing-house 
is the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, with headquarters in New 
York. This committee, when a standard 
is offered it for approval, will consider 
the procedure followed in the formula- 
tion of the standard, the adequacy of 
representation of the various interests 
and the action taken by the committee 
having the standard in charge, but will 
not concern itself with technical details 
of the standard. They are, then, truly 
a clearing-house for standards. 

And by what orderly procedure does a 
standard reach them? In 1920 the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee voted, “If it is the desire of any 
industry to have a general committee, 
representative of the industry as a whole, 
as a means of developing and correlating 
the standardization work of the industry, 
the arrangement will be satisfactory.” 


* Chairman, Mining Standardization Corre 
lating Committee, American Engineering Stan- 
dards Committee; Dean, College of Mines, State 
College, Pa. 


By E. A. HOLBROOK * 


Thus, following an informal meeting in 
Chicago of the various national mining 
organizations interested in standardiza- 
tion, the Mining Correlating Committee 
was formed to actively develop and cor- 
relate mining standards among the in- 
dustry as a whole. The present member 
bodies of this committee are the fol- 
lowing: 

American Mining Congress, United 


Dean E. A. Holbrook 


States Bureau of Mines, American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, National Safety Council, The 
Associated Companies, American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, Mine In- 
spectors’ Institute of America, Coal 
Mining Institute of America, American 
Association for Labor Legislation. 

The United States Department of 
Labor and the National Coal Association 
have been invited to join. 

Let us suppose, for example, that one 
of the member bodies, the American 
Mining Congress, has worked upon and 
completed to its satisfaction standards 
in mine ventilation. It makes applica- 
tion to the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee to have them approved. 
The American Engineering Standards 
Committee refers them to the Mining 


Correlating Committee. This Correlat- 
ing Committee appoints the American 
Mining Congress as sponsor for the 
project. In some cases where another 
organization may appear to have an 
equal interest in the proposed standard 
it may become a joint sponsor. 

The Correlating Committee then sug- 
gests a reviewing or sectional committee 
to work under the leadership of the 
sponsor. In the makeup of this sectional 
committee all organizations which may 
have an interest in the proposed stand- 
ard are invited to name a representative. 
Sectional committees are made up of pro- 
ducers, consumers, and general interests. 
The personnel of the sectional committee 
is approved by the sponsor and by the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee. 

The sponsor is now responsible for the 
organization and administration of the 
sectional committee. Presumably, meet- 
ings are held in which the proposed 
standard is reviewed in detail. Objection 
from any member or members of the 
sectional committee is given careful con- 
sideration in hopes that a compromise 
acceptable to all may be reached. In 
case of serious and final disagreement a 
clause or section may have to be omitted, 
since it does not represent a true meet- 
ing of the minds, a primary object of 
the work. 

Finally, the sectional committee com- 
plete their work and prepare a revised 
report. This is submitted by letter bal- 
lot to the members for acceptance or 
rejection. The final work of the sectional 
committee is to report to its sponsor. 
The sponsor then forwards the report of 
the sectional committee, together with 
its own recommendations, to the Main 
Engineering Standards Committee. The 
sponsor, in submitting the final standard 
for approval, should furnish the main 
committee not less than 50 copies of the 
proposed standard. The main committee 
then passes on the standard by its regu- 
lar method of procedure. 

Standards may be approved as tenta- 
tive American standards or as American 
standards. At a meeting of the Mining 
Correlating Committee held November 
11, 1924, it was unanimously voted that 
the following policy be recommended to 
the American Engineering Standards 
Committee: 

Resolved, Sectional committees on min- 
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ing projects, in dealing with reports 
submitted to them, should review these 
reports and segregate the specifications, 
recommendations, etc., into two definite 
parts, as follows: 

(a) Specifications, dimensions, and 
other concrete recommendations that 
they may properly be accepted with 
whatever revision may be necessary as 
standards suitable for submission to and 
approval by the A. E. S. C. 

(b) Other recommendations contained 
in the reports which are not in the 
nature of standards but are of general 
recommendations for improved practice 
in the mining industry, should be re- 
viewed, and corrected if necessary, and 
put into form suitable for publication 
and recommendation as approved Amer- 
ican practice. 

Thus, in the mining field a third type 
of standard may exist. Namely, ap- 
proved American practice. 


STATUS OF STANDARDIZATION PROJECTS 
BEING HANDLED BY THE MINING 
CORRELATING COMMITTEE 


1. Lamps, electric mine, permissible 
portable. Sponsor, Bureau of Mines. 
(Owing to important changes in the art, 
the Bureau wishes to withdraw tempo- 
rarily all the proposals now before the 
sectional committee on this project.) 

2. Electrical equipment in coal mines, 
safety rules for installing and using. 
Sponsors, American Mining Congress 
and Bureau of Mines. Sectional com- 
mittee has held several meetings and 
before final action is awaiting reports of 
subcommittees on several problems not 
yet in agreement. 


3. Locomotives, storage battery, for 
use in gaseous mines. Sponsor, Bureau 
of Mines. In hands of sectional com- 
mittee. 


4. Explosives, permissible  specifica- 
tions for the testing and use of. Spon- 
sor, Bureau of Mines. Approved by 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee and published as American 
standard. 


5. Ores, screening of. Sponsor, Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers. Experimental work 
completed and report of committee of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers to the Correlating 
Committee expected shortly. 

6. Mine ventilation. Sponsors, Amer- 
ican Mining Congress and United States 
Bureau of Mines. The work of the sec- 
tional committee is practically completed 
and final letter ballots of the committee 
members are being taken. 

7. Underground transportation in coal 
mines. Sponsor: American Mining Con- 
gress. The sectional committee has held 
two meetings at which good progress 
was made. | 

8. Drainage of coal mines. 


Sponsor, 


American Mining Congress. 
committee has been appointed. 

9. Outside coal handling equipment. 
Sponsor, American Mining Congress. 
Owing to the wide scope of this project, 
three sectional committees have been 
appointed as follows: (a) Wire rope in 
mines; (b) construction and maintenance 
of ladders and stairs for mines; (c) out- 
side coal handling equipment. 


Sectional 


SAFETY CODES FOR COAL MINES 

After unanimous vote of the Correlat- 
ing Committee it was decided to under- 
take the formation of standard safety 
codes for coal mines. The subject was 
tentatively divided into 12 subcodes. Of 
these, four were selected for immediate 
action as follows: 

Rock dusting in coal mines. Sponsor, 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. The sectional com- 
mittee appointed have completed the 
work of preparing the code. This code 
was presented at the February, 1925, 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers and 
is in the hands of the sectional committee 
for final action. 

Mine explosives. Sponsor, Mine In- 
spectors’ Institute of America. This 
organization has accepted sponsorship 
for the code and will present a prelimi- 
nary code at their annual meeting at 
Peoria, Ill., May 19, 1925. 

Mine illumination. Sponsor, Bureau 
of Mines. They have accepted sponsor- 
ship and have asked that appointment of 
a sectional committee be delayed until 
the Bureau can complete investigational 
work now under way on the subject. 

Mine transportation (safety in). 
Sponsor, American Mining Congress. 
The sponsor has asked for and received 
a list of organizations and personnel out 
of which to form a sectional committee. 

This completes the active projects now 
under way. In addition to these, the 
American Mining Congress has asked for 
consideration and review of the following 
projects: 

Underground transportation in metal 
mines. 

Fire-fighting equipment. 

Mechanical loading underground. 

Methods of mine sampling. 

These projects will be considered by 
the Correlating Committee during the 
coming month. 

In conclusion, as chairman of the 
Mining Correlating Committee, I appre- 
ciate the faithful and earnest work of 
the Standardization Division of the 
American Mining Congress. About one- 
half of all the mining standardization 
projects now before the committee have 
come from them. Standardization is not 
a task that will be finished tomorrow, 
but it will expand in proportion with the 
growth and refinement of the mining 
industry in America. 
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CARBON-MONOXIDE GAS 
MASK 


‘THAT the carbon-monoxide gas mask 

is a useful accessory to crews en- 
gaged in fighting mine fires and in rescue 
and recovery operations following mine 
fires and explosions is the conclusion 
drawn from an investigation of the sub- 
ject made by the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and the Department of the 
Interior in cooperation. Owing to its 
restricted limitations in _ irrespirable 
gases following fires and explosions, the 
carbon-monoxide gas mask is, however, 
not a substitute for oxygen-breathing 
apparatus. In all mines where gas 
masks are worn there may be danger of 
entering an atmosphere depleted of its 
oxygen, against which the gas mask can- 
not protect, and as a safeguard against 
such a condition a miner’s flame safety 
lamp should be carried. As long as the 
flame burns there is no danger of insuffi- 
cient oxygen to the wearers of gas 
masks, but when the flames go out they 
should immediately retreat. As doubt 
has existed as to what extent, where, and 
how gas masks should be used, the ad- 
visory board of coal mine operators and 
engineers of western Pennsylvania ar- 
ranged a cooperative fellowship under 
joint direction of the Bureau of Mines 
and Carnegie Institute of Technology at 
Pittsburgh to determine whether carbon- 
monoxide gas masks may be used to 
advantage in fighting mine fires within 
the limits of safety considered acceptable 
by the bureau. 

The fellow appointed visited eight 
mine fires of some magnitude, four mine 
explosions, and several minor fires. 

He took part in fire-fighting and re- 
cevery operations, obtained and analyzed 
samples of the mine atmospheres in 
which work was done, and observed the 
use made of masks and rescue apparatus. 

The laboratory tests of gas masks, 
details of mine fires and explosions 
where they were worn, and the results 
of their use on such occasions are given 
in Bulletin 14 of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, written by S. H. Katz, 
G. S. MeCaa, and A. L. Barth. Copies 
of Bulletin 14 may be obtained from the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., or from the Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


MAGNESITE TARIFF 
HE United States Tariff Commission 
will continue the investigation here- 
tofore instituted for the purposes of Sec- 
tion 315 of the Tariff Act of 1922, with 
respect to magnesite. 

The Commission will confine the in- 
vestigation to consideration of differ- 
ences in costs of production of crude and 
caustic calcined magnesite in the United 
States and in competing countries. 
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THE NATIONAL STANDARDIZATION MOVEMENT AND THE 


MINING INDUSTRY 


Industrial Standardization Has Grown Amazingly During Recent Years, Until There 
Are National Organizations In Nineteen Countries Carrying On Standardization 
Projects—The Mining Industry Is A Leader In This Movement, As Is Shown By 


tinues to develop steadily in all of 

the industrial countries of the world. 
It is significant that in 19 countries there 
are national organizations which are 
carrying on standardization activities on 
an inter-industry or national scale. 

It is an interesting fact, in this con- 
nection, that a standardization movement 
is developing in Latin-American coun- 
tries, as is evidenced by the recent Pan 
American Conference on Standardization 
held in Lima, Peru. The idea of this 
undertaking originated in South 
America. While the conference did not 
undertake any technical work, the basis 
was laid for a broad cooperative move- 
ment throughout the American republics. 

The vigorous development of the move- 
ment in this country is evidenced by the 
lengthening list of standardization proj- 
ects before the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. These now in- 
clude 33 projects in the civil engineering 
and building trades group, 26 in me- 
chanical engineering, 15 in electrical 
engineering, 4 with automotive subjects, 
11 with transport, 1 with ships and their 
machinery, 14 with ferrous metallurgy, 
15 with nonferrous metallurgy, 12 with 
chemical subjects, 3 with textiles, 16 with 
mining, 5 with the wood industry, 1 with 
the paper and pulp industry, and 12 
projects with topics of a miscellaneous or 
general character. 

In all, 67 standards have been ap- 
proved, and a hundred others are under 
way. About 250 national . industrial 
groups are cooperating through ac- 
credited representatives of technical, and 
trade associations, and government de- 
partments. Each project is in the hands 
of a joint technical committee termed a 
sectional committee, upon which all in- 
terested groups are represented through 
their associations. Ordinarily a_ sec- 
tional committee contains from 20 to 30 
“men representing a dozen or 15 organ- 
izations, but in some cases as many as 
35 national organizations are repre- 
sented on a single committee. Each of 
these committees works under the leader- 
ship of one or more of the organizations 
principally interested. Such an organ- 
ization is termed a “sponsor.” The 
sponsor organizes the sectional commit- 
tee and is responsible for seeing that the 
work is continuously and effectively 


*Secretary American Engineering Standards 
Committee. 


IE DUSTRIAL standardization con- 


Dr. Agnew 


By P. G. AGNEW* 


prosecuted and that the necessary ad- 
ministrative and clerical services are 
provided. The sponsor provides also for 
the publication of the standard. The 
relation of the sponsor to the other 
cooperating bodies represented on the 
sectional committees is somewhat similar 
to the relation of the chairman to the 
other members of a committee. 

It may be asked, why is any such 
machinery for inter-industry cooperation 
necessary? Why should each organiza- 
tion not do the standardization work for 
its own group entirely by itself? 

So complex and interrelated has 
modern industry become that there is 
scarcely an important problem that does 
not touch in a very definite way the in- 
terests of a dozen industrial groups. 
Questions like bolts, nuts, gages, gears, 
or specifications for pipe, or cement, or 
steels, are of first importance in a large 
number of industries. Even in the case 
of so specialized a subject as specifica- 
tions for railroad ties, a dozen organiza- 
tions are represented on the sectional 
committee. The American Mining Con- 
gress, for example, has a very direct 
interest in the subject of ties, for speci- 
fications for ties for use in mines must 
be properly correlated with the larger 
subject of specifications for ties for 
steam and electric railways, if there is 
to be the greatest possible economy in 
the use of materials. 

If all of the industries interested in 
the production, distribution and use of 
a product properly unify their require- 
ments, it is, in general, reflected in lower 
prices, better deliveries, and better ma- 
terial than would be possible without 
such cooperation. 


MINING STANDARDIZATION PROJECTS 


Until comparatively recently little has 
been accomplished in the way of stand- 
ardization in the mining industry. The 
pioneer work in this field has been done 
by the United States Bureau of Mines, 
which was first in the field, and by the 
American Mining Congress. The fol- 
lowing 16 projects are now actively 
under way, under the procedure of the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee: 

Permissible Portable Electric Mine 
Lamps. Sponsor, Bureau of Mines. 


Safety Rules for Installing and Using 
Electric Equipment in Coal Mines. 
Sponsors, American Mining Congress 
and Bureau of Mines. 

Storage Battery Locomotives for Use 
in Gaseous Mines. Sponsor, Bureau of 
Mines. 

Specifications for Testing and Use of 
Permissible Explosives. Sponsor, Bu- 
reau of Mines. 

Screening of Ores. Sponsor, Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Met. En- 
gineers. 

Drainage of Coal Mines. Sponsor, 
American Mining Congress. 

Underground Transportation in Coal 
Mines. Sponsor, American Mining Con- 
gress. 

Ventilation in Coal Mines. Sponsors, 
American Mining Congress and Bureau 
of Mines. 

Ventilation in Metal Mines. Sponsors, 
American Mining Congress and Bureau 
of Mines. 

Outside Coal Handling Equipment. 
Sponsor, American Mining Congress. 

Wire Rope for Mines. Sponsor, Ameri- 
can Mining Congress. 

Ladders and Stairs for Mines. Spon- 
sor, American Mining Congress. 

Rock Dusting, Safety Code for. 
Sponsor, American Institute of Mining 
and Met. Engineers. 

Safety Code for Mine Explosives. 
Sponsor, Mine Inspectors’ Institute. 

Safety Code for Coal Mine Transpor- 
tation. Sponsor, American Mining Con- 
gress. 

Safety Code for Coal Mine Illumina- 
tion. Sponsor, Bureau of Mines. 

Through the sectional committee 
method the work of the many bodies 
interested in these subjects is being 
broadened and unified into a consistent 
set of national industrial standards. For 
instance, a considerable part of the work 
is based upon reports of committees of 
the American Mining Congress. A part 
of this material is being developed into 
definite clear-cut standards satisfactory 
to the various organizations concerned, 
while other parts which cannot yet be so 
clearly defined are being developed into 
recommended practices for trial and de- 
velopment in the mining industry. 

Until recently, the larger number of 
such projects were directed primarily to 
economic ends, but the last four projects 
initiated have to do primarily with 
safety. These are the codes for rock 
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dusting, mine explosives, coal mine 
transportation, and mine _ illumination. 
They were decided upon after a study 
of the general subject extending over 
more than a year. Some engineers had 
recommended the formulation of a 
“model basic coal mining law.” But 
after a thorough investigation of the 
subject it was unanimously agreed that 
while such an ambitious undertaking was 
undesirable, there was a real need for a 
few simple codes as guides to the mining 
industry, and which would also serve as 
guides in pending legislation. 

To assist in keeping the work in the 
different sectional committees properly 
correlated, there has been organized the 
Mining Standardization Correlating 
Committee. This committee acts in an 
advisory capacity, suggests subjects for 
standardization and, through direct con- 
tact with the organizations represented 
on it, determines the desirability of 
undertaking work on proposed subjects, 
recommends sponsors, defines and limits 
the scope of projects, assists in adjusting 
conflicts or clearing up ambiguities, fol- 
lows up and expedites work in progress 
in the development of standards, and 
reports from time to time upon progress 
made within their field of activities. 
The Correlating Committee contains rep- 
resentatives of all of the national organ- 
izations in this country interested in tlfe 
range of its activities. 

As has already been indicated, the 
American Mining Congress is playing an 

_ important role in all of the mining work 
which is going forward under the pro- 
cedure of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. In addition to 
the projects already enumerated for 
which it is acting as sponsor, it is offi- 
cially represented on nine other sectional 
committees, and upon the Correlating 
Committee. Steps are now being taken 
to arrange for its direct representation 
on the American Engineering Standards 
Committee itself. 


ADVANTAGES To THE COMPANY FROM 
THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT 


As has often been pointed out, the first 
stage in industrial standardization in 
this this country, namely, standardiza- 
tion within the factory, was primarily 
a development of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. It led to America’s 
foremost position in mass production. 
Standardization by industrial groups, 
through technical societies and trade as- 
sociations, is largely a development of 
the present century, while interindustry 
or true national standardization is a re- 
cent development, primarily during and 
since the war. Through the American 
Engineering Standards Committee the 
national standardization movement has 
now taken definite form and direction, 
the methods and procedure have been 
thoroughly tried out during more than 


five years of active work, and a sub- 
stantial amount of work has been ac- 
complished. 

Among the benefits which a company 
derives from aligning its work closely 
with the national standardization move- 
ment are: It broadens and regularizes 
sources of supplies; it broadens the mar- 
ket for manufactured products; it 
stabilizes business by making it safe for 
the manufacturer to accumulate stock 
during periods of slack orders to an 
extent which would not be safe with an 
unstandardized product; and products 
complying with national standards are 
given a large amount of free advertising 
through an extensive discussion among 
organizations, and in the technical and 
trade press, during the period of the 
formulation of the standards. 

While a company may gain many ad- 
vantages from following the nationally 
approved standards in a general way, it 
is only by an intensive and detailed study 
of many problems that arise in the com- 
plete introduction of standards into 
practice that a company can gain the 
most possible from the movement. 

Increasing competition is bound to re- 
sult in some form of definite organization 
for the work, instead of leaving it as a 
more or less incidental part of their 
engineering and production activities, in 
the majority of all but the smallest 
companies. This has already taken place 
in Continental Europe, particularly in 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland and 
Czechoslovakia. More than 1,000 firms 
in Germany have such organizations, 
some of the larger companies having as 
many as 100 or even 200 members of 
their staff devoting full time to such 
activities. The increase in the number 
of companies affiliated as sustaining 
members of the American Enginéering 
Standards Committee is a notable step in 
this direction. 

It is worth while to mention a few 
“American standards” which should be 
in use in the average mining company: 
Specifications for cement; specifications 
for drain tile, code for lighting factories 


An Error 


Through an error proper credit 
was not given to the Anthracite 
Bureau of Information and E. W. 
Parker, Director, for the article in 
the February issue of the Mining 
Congress Journal, entitled, “The 
Anthracite Industry in 1924.” 


The review of iron ore produc- 
tion in 1924, in this same issue, 
should have been credited directly 
to the United States Geological 
Survey. 

—Editor. 
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and mills; methods of testing concrete 
and materials for concrete; standard 
screw thread for bolts and nuts, and for 
pipe, and for fire hose couplings; safety 
code for mechanical power transmission 
apparatus; specifications for steel and 
wrought iron pipe; for carbon-steel and 
alloy-steel forgings; for bars and plates; 
for copper and copper wire; for non- 
ferrous alloys, such as brass sheet and 
ingot metal, bronze, and gun metal; and 
methods of sampling coal. 


EXPLOSIVES AID PLACER 
MINING IN ALASKA 
By H. E. Davis* 


HE placer mines of Alaska find one 

of their chief difficulties in the fact 
that the gold bearing gravel is frozen. 
Before it can be handled with pick and 
shovel it must usually be thawed by 
steam. Although explosives are regu- 
larly used at the open cut operations for 


blasting the frozen overburden and the 
boulders, blasting the pay gravel has not 
as a rule, shown much advantage be- 
cause most of this material contains so 
much ice that it must be thawed before 
it can be sluiced. The customary method 
of working the pay gravel is to drill it, 
insert steam pipes in the drill holes and 
thaw the material until it can be picked 
down. 

During the past year, however, the 
Idaho Mining Company on the Little 
Eldorado Creek in the Fairbanks district 
has successfully introduced blasting. 
This is a drift mine where an average 
of 2 feet of gravel and 2% feet of schist 
bed rock is mined at a depth of about 165 
feet. The gravel is tightly packed and 
does not contain more than 5 percent of 
ice, this occurring in small crystals. 
Cut holes are drilled in the bed rock 
with jackhammer drills 2% feet apart 
and lifters are drilled 3 feet apart. Back 
holes are drilled in the gravel spaced 3 
feet apart. The holes are loaded with 
40 percent dynamite, about four and one- 
half cartridges to the hole, and fired 
with cap and fuse. The blasting shat- 
ters the material so that it readily dis- 
integrates in the sluices. The mixture 
of gravel, schist and ice is scraped into 
the cars by a slush scraper, carried in 
them to the shaft, dumped into a self- 
dumping bucket, hoisted to the surface, 
conveyed over an inclined cable, dumped 
at the head of the sluices and success- 
fully sluiced without any steam thawing 
being necessary. Dispensing with the 
thawing and picking processes formerly 
in use greatly facilitates the mining of 
this deposit. The total cost of explosives 
per cubic foot of area mined is about 60 
cents. 


* DuPont Powder Co. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF MINE TRACKS AND SIGNALS 


The Writer Believes That Standardization Will Put A Stop To Unnecessary 
Expense In Mine Operation And This Article Outlines How Underground Trans- 
poration Equipment May Be Standardized And Its Cost Reduced 


thing in the mining field, was 

launched several years ago, and, 
while not as yet a completed work, it 
stands out boldly as one of the greatest 
advances in the history of the industry. 
While many things have been accom- 
plished to date, there are phases of the 
subject still waiting to be handled. Due 
to the fact that the equipment used in 
mining embraces such a variety of 
products, the work of standardization 
must be carried on by carefully selected 
divisions. 

The division concerned with under- 
ground transportation is a vital one as it 
involves mine locomotives, mine cars and 
also tracks and signals. The latter sec- 
tion will be discussed in this article 
with the idea to impress the reader to 
the greatest extent upon the importance 
of standardization in this part of coal 
mining equipment. 


heii as a general 


Until the past few years the subject 
of mine tracks was given little consider- 
ation generally, although in some few 
cases certain operations gave thought to 
the subject and were specific in their 
demands for equipment. To most users, 
track was simply track and given the 
least consideration, where in reality it 
should receive the same as any other 
equipment. It is sincerely hoped that 
standardization will bring home to the 
mine operator the importance of this 
foundation of haulage as it means a 
great deal toward lower production costs 
in the coal industry. 


The committee now working on the 
standardization of mine tracks has 
passed through several years of hard 
work and the experience’ gained has 
proven very valuable toward the recom- 
mendation and adoption of standards 
which will mean so much to the mine 
operator. While it is true that practi- 
cally all manufacturers have had stand- 
ards of their own, it is also true that no 
two were alike. In cases where frogs 
and switches were purchased from the 
same manufacturer at all times or where 
the mine had standards of its own, lit- 
tle or no trouble was encountered. 
Should the mine be equipped with frogs, 
switches, etc., purchased from various 
sources and to no definite specifications, 
nothing but trouble and delay could be 


expected wherever replacement was con- 
cerned. 


Coupled with the above is the draw- 


*Chief Engineer, Cincinnati Frog and Switch 


Company. 


By CuHas. H. PARTINGTON* 


back of the material itself. Frogs and 
switches can be purchased to suit the 
pocketbook just the same as any other 
merchandise. Even if the pocketbook is 
not considered, the method of ordering a 
frog without thought as to its use and 
service is very likely to result in trouble. 
Cheap first cost of track material or 
cheap, haphazard installation or both, 
is false economy in the fullest sense of 
the word and the sooner this fact is 
realized the more will be the saving in 
the cost of producing coal. 

Derailments of mine locomotives and 
cars are very expensive. Far more so 
than most operators believe, and these 
costly delays in many cases are caused 
by poorly installed or poorly constructed 
track and equipment. 

Standardization will put a stop to most 
of this unnecessary expense in mine 
operation and while it is not possible to 
detail all the advantages to be derived, 
the most important phases can be men- 
tioned, as follows: 


The matter of frogs, switches, guard 
rails, etc., can, and are, being definitely 
settled. Definite frog angles will elimi- 
nate the odd ones now prevalent which 
do no good and should be discarded as 
there is no reason for ever having 
adopted them. Odd angles mean special 
construction and consequently a higher 
cost as well as retarded delivery. With 
the establishment of definite recognized 
standard angles, the committee has also 
fixed the lengths of frogs, not only as 
to the total dimension, but in regard to 
the toe and heel distances. This fact 
will make the matter of replacement 
very simple, regardless of the source 
from which the frog was secured. 

Establishing definite angles and 
lengths is quite an item in the work of 
standardization but advantages will not 
stop at these points. The lengths estab- 
lished will be such as to conform to the 
angle and size of rail to allow free use 
of angle bars and fishplates without in- 
terference. Short frogs so much in use 
as a supposed economy from the stand- 
point of the less rail, the less cost, really 
are more expensive than a long frog as 
the interference of angle bars or bolts 
make it necessary to spend time and 
money to remove part of the offending 
connections. Cutting down the length 
may establish less rail and lower the 
cost of the frog itself, but the rail omit- 
ted must then be in the track and in 


reality no saving of material is effected. 
The only thing accomplished is added 
labor of fitting joints when the installa- 
tion is made. 


Frog angles only do not establish the 
lead and radius of a turnout as most 
track workers believe. The toe distance, 
switch length and switch angle are also 
controlling factors and very important 
ones at that. Consequently the matter 
o. the switches themselves must be given 
thorough consideration. 


Standarization as applied to switches 
must first be centered on lengths and 
angles as most suitable for the various 
frogs, as well as the rolling equipment 
that passes over them. Weight of cars 
and motors, size of wheels, wheel base, 
mine clearance, etc., all have a bearing 
on the matter. The establishment of 
switches to conform to operating con- 
ditions will prevent to a great extent, 
the haulage delays due to not giving this 
part of the track its’ proper considera- 
tion. 

Added to the factor of correct lengths 
and angles will be the details of design. 
All controlling dimensions, not only of 
the switch points, but of the accessories, 
will be definite. Replacement of any 
part of the switch can be accomplished 
quickly by using standard parts. Such 
things as redrilling a switch point or 
bridle bar to suit odd lugs, or wedging 
a lug jaw because it is too small for the 
bar are only a few of the costly points 
of haphazard replacement to be elimi- 
nated by the adoption of standards. 

Having definite angles and dimensions 
for frogs and switches means certain 
fixed leads (distance from point of 
switch to point of frog) and correct 
radii. The lead and radius of each turn- 
out formed by the various combinations 
of frogs and switches will be established 
without question, thereby giving the 
trackman, by means of plans, a definite 
and correct method of installing turn- 
outs. 

The matter of turnouts holds the lead 
as regards the standardization of mine 
tracks and is all that will be discussed in 
this article. Other equipment and sig- 
nals will receive careful attention so 
that the mining industry will be assured 
of standards capable of offering the 
most benefits. The application of these 
standards to actual operations will soon 
prove of value and it is sincerely hoped 
that the mining industry will adopt the 
plans and methods worked out for the 
mutual good of all concerned. 
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MINE FAN INSTALLATION 


There Are No Ventilating Problems Encountered In Any Phase Of Engineering 
That Compare In Difficulty With Those That Are Being Met And Solved Almost 
Daily By Mining Men. Mr. Lyman, In This Article Tells How To Meet Them 


HE modern coal mine with its 
many miles of main haulage 
tracks, its extensive gathering 
haulage system, its widespread area of 
active workings, its underground shops 
and offices, power substations and 
pumping plants, together with its power 
distribution, light and telephone systems, 
makes of it in truth a veritable under- 
ground city in which a population of 
one thousand or more active workers is 
not at all uncommon. Consider further 
that all the work of this great producing 
organization is carried on within the 
narrow confines of underground pas- 
sageways and working places from 
which noxious, and often dangerously 
destructive explosive gases are con- 
stantly being given off, and it will more 
readily be appreciated how completely 
its proper functioning is dependent upon 
every part receiving continuously an 
ample supply of fresh air. 
Little thought is ordinarily given to 
the mere mechanical work that is per- 


formed by a high capacity fan, but as a 
matter of fact it frequently exceeds that 
of the hoisting engines. A mine pro- 
ducing 4,000 tons of coal daily will, in 
the same time, have forced through it 
by the fan about 8,100 tons of air, if 
ventilation is maintained continuously at 
the rate of 150,000 cubic feet per min- 
ute throughout the 24-hour period. The 
proper selection and_ installation of 
equipment to perform this heavy and 
continuous duty is therefore of the 
greatest importance, and it may be 
truthfully said that there are no venti- 
lating problems encountered in any 
phase of engineering that compare in 
difficulty with those that are being met 
and solved almost daily by mining men. 


*General Superintendent, Madison Coal Cor- 
poration. 
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By G. E. LYMAN* 


The first step toward proper installa- 
tion of any ventilating unit is to ascer- 
tain as nearly as possible the work to be 
performed. In the case of a mine al- 
ready developed two little instruments, 
the anemometer and water gauge, will 
indicate precisely the characteristics of 
the mine to be ventilated. In the case 
of a new operation, where a fan is to be 
installed to serve through the estimated 
life thereof, the volume required, the 
water gauge necessary to produce it, and 
the best arrangement of air courses to 
convey it are matters for careful com- 
putation, to be further well tempered by 
practical knowledge and experience as 
to ventilation requirements and possi- 
bilities in that particular seam. 


The first step is to determine the vol- 
ume ultimately required. Most states 
require by law a certain definite amount 
per man, and a further much larger 


amount per animal, underground. These 
legal requirements represent the mini- 
mum volume that may be used, but the 
experienced engineer will add an ex- 
tremely liberal allowance for the losses 
that are inevitable before the working 
faces are reached, as well as to provide 
a liberal factor of safety for all possible 
contingencies. It is very safe to say 
that a fan should be able to easily de- 
liver at least twice the volume required 
by law for the maximum number of men 
and animals that will ever be under- 
ground at any one time. 

With the proper volume determined, 
the next step is to ascertain the water 
gauge necessary to force it through the 
workings. Here again, in the case of a 
going operation, the problem is simple. 
It is merely a matter of comparing the 
present volume and water gauge with 
the desired volume, according to the well 
known physical laws governing the flow 
of air currents. Due consideration of 
these simple facts would often prevent 
disappointment over failure to obtain 
the anticipated results from an expen- 
sive fan installation. If, for instance, 
2 mine ventilated with 50,000 cubic feet 
of air per minute at a water gauge of 
two inches, finds it necessary, on account 
of employment of additional men, en- 
countering gas, or otherwise, to use 
100,000 cubic feet, it can only be put 
through the mine (underground condi- 
tions remaining unchanged) by increas- 
ing the water gauge to eight inches. 
This is clearly prohibitive from the 
standpoint of power consumption, as 
well as efficient maintenance of doors 
and stoppings below, and further inves- 
tigation would probably demonstrate 


Two views of the 14 x 3’ Jeffrey fan of the Madison Coal Corporation at Cambria, Ill. 
This has twin engine drive and connects to air shaft with a concrete tunnel. Note 
in the lower picture the air lock doors each side of fan casing 
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that work on air courses, rather than a 
new fan installation, is needed, provid- 
ing of course the present fan has ca- 
pacity for the requisite volume. 

In the case of an undeveloped mine 
the determination of the required water 
gauge is uncertain in many ways. Theo- 
retically it could be calculated, but due 
to the fact that no exact coefficient of 
resistance can be applied to any mine, 
the most painstaking and laborious cal- 
culation will generally be considerably 
wide of the mark. The writer, although 
one of those sometimes referred to as 
“technical men,” and will full apprecia- 
tion of the application of scientific meth- 
ods, is free to confess that in his own 
experience he has yet to find anything in 
this respect that will equal the applica- 
tion of sound common sense, based on 
intimate practical experience with mine 
ventilation in the district. in which the 
new installation is to be made. It has 
been his experience, and observation, 
that the practical method is to arbitra- 
rily fix the maximum pressure at which 
mine is to be ventilated, and then lay out 
the projected workings, and maintain 
the air courses in such condition that it 
will not be exceeded. The writer’s expe- 
rience, based on ventilation of many 
mines under widely varying conditions, 
and with water gauges as high as six 
inches, has convinced him that anything 
ever three inches is tremendously ex- 
pensive from point of power consump- 
tion, and maintenance of the stoppings, 
doors and overcasts under- 
ground. When a higher 
pressure is needed to put 
the required volume 
through the mine, relief 
should be secured by re- 
ducing the re- 
sistance. 

With the volume of 
water gauge of the pros- 
pective fan decided, the 
next point is whether it 
shall be, primarily, a 
blowing or exhausting in- 
stallation. Custom varies 
among the different min- 
ing districts in this re- 


spect, but there are certain well known 
characteristics of each type that should 
make this point comparatively easy to 
decide. 

The principal advantages of the blow- 
ing system, briefly, are: 

First. The haulage ways and hoisting 
shaft, being the return, are of uniform 
temperature throughout the year, and 
free from ice and freezing temperatures 
in winter. 

Second. The intake air can be artifi- 
cially humidified much more readily than 
with the exhaust system. 

Third. The air reaches the face work- 
ings with the minimum contamination 
from the dust of the haulage ways. 

Fourth. A fire in any part of the mine 
is quickly made evident to the men work- 
ing on the return from the section. 

The main advantages of the exhaust 
system are: 

First. Gases and dust are kept off the 
main haulage and traveling ways, mak- 
ing an exhaust fan particularly adapted 
to gaseous seams. 

Second. The mine is ventilated under 
lower than atmospheric pressure, so that 
if the fan stops the tendency is for the 
gas to be driven back into the gob and 
old workings. 

The gaseous, or nongaseous, charac- 
teristics of the seam usually decide the 
choice between the two systems. 

Regardless of whether the blowing or 
exhaust type is selected, the installation 
should be so made as to admit of easily 


Primary Blowing, Reversible 16' x 5' Jeffrey Fan, Madison Coal Cor- 
portation, Divernon, Illinois. The fan is connected to the air shaft by 


a concrete tunnel 


Two plants of the Madison Coal Corpora- 
tion. Above, general view, including fan 
building, at Divernon, Illinois. Left, tip- 
ple, power house and shop buildings at 


Mine No. 12, Cambria, Illinois. 


reversing the flow of the air current 
through the mine. However, the fan 
should be built primarily for the main 
duty it is to perform, and its possible 
operation otherwise should be considered 
merely incidental. It is true that a fan 
can be built which will work equally as 
efficiently blowing as exhausting, but in 
order to do this it is necessary to sacri- 
fice a little efficiency each way; however, 
where the highest efficiency point in the 
curve is desired, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to build the fan primarily for the 
main duty. 

The double inlet fan, with its lower 
intake velocity as compared with the 
single inlet type, is to be preferred un- 
less local conditions make its installation 
impracticable. Good design requires 
that the pressure due to the velocity 
into the inlet of the fan shall not exceed 
7% percent of the water gauge against 
which the fan is working. 

Next to be considered is the size of 
fan desired, and this in large measure 
determines the speed of operation. It is 
just as easy to get a fan too large as it 
is too small, and the proper course is to 
select a size that will operate efficiently 
at the average duty, and at the same 
time have sufficient reserve capacity to 
meet unexpected demands for additional 
volume and pressure, which performance 
will, of course, be given at a lower rate 
of efficiency. Economy in original cost 
of the equipment and its installation 
favors the small, high-speed fan; on ihe 
other hand, the larger and 
lower-speed fan, though 
a more costly installation, 
has compensating features 
in the way of reliability 
of operation and infre- 
quent need of attention 
that are of decided value. 
Increased volume and 
pressure, when needed, 
can also be more readily 
and economically obtained 
from the larger fan. In- 
stallation of an_ outfit 
much too large, however, 
means that the operator 
has a fan of much lower 
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mechanical efficiency than if the correct 
size had been selected, for the operation 
of which he will consequently pay much 
more in power bills, to say nothing of 
the additional first cost. On the other 
hand, the fan that is too small for a 
specified duty is equally wasteful, for 
there is nothing more inefficient me- 
chanically than a fan working far above 
its normal capacity. Wonderful claims 
are frequently made for the great volume 
of air that a very small (and conse- 
quently low-priced) fan will deliver, but 
when giving such performance it is only 
its volumetric capacity that is worthy of 
note. The mechanical efficiency, on 
which power bills are based, can easily 
be only half that of a larger fan properly 
designed for the same duty. With the 
present efficient designs and manufac- 
turing methods, the operator cannot go 
far wrong by specifying the volume and 
water gauge desired, and leaving it to 
the manufacturer to recommend the most 
efficient size. 

Maximum efficiency being so entirely 
dependent on the use of a fan properly 
designed and proportioned for any given 
duty, it is evident that where the ven- 
tilation demands are constantly increas- 
ing with the age of the mine, there is a 
considerable sacrifice of operating econ- 
omy by installing at the start a fan large 
enough to meet the maximum requjre- 
ments several years later. It is quite 
conceivable, as claimed by many engi- 
neers, that the actual saving in power 
bills that would-result from installation 
of a small fan at first would more than 
pay for the installation of a larger fan 
several years later when the ventilation 
requirements are approaching their 
maximum. 

The type of drive to be selected de- 
pends much on local conditions, the kind 
of power used for the mine plant, size 
of the fan, etc. Large fans, operating 
at comparatively low speed, offer ideal 
conditions for direct connection to a 
steam engine of efficient type. The con- 
tinuous operation of the unit thoroughly 
justifies the additional cost of an engine 
of the four-valve or Corliss type, with 
its low steam consumption. The econ- 
omy with which such an engine may be 
operated at widely varying speeds is of 


‘particular importance in the case of a 


new mine, where the power requirements 
are constantly increasing as development 
proceeds. 

Where steam drive is used the steam 
line should be well insulated, provided 
with expansion joints, and equipped with 
a reliable trap to eliminate the water of 
condensation. 

Where electrical power is used the 
drive may be a belt, rope or chain. The 
silent chain type of drive is very effi- 
cient, permits the use of very close cen- 
ters, thereby reducing size and cost of 
buildings, and is perhaps the most satis- 


factory for all-around requirements. 
Where belt drive is employed the dis- 
tance between centers should not be less 
than three times the sum of the pulley 
diameters. 


The type of motor to be used is gen- 
erally governed by the kind of current 
available at the mine, whether power is 
purchased or generated at the plant, and 
other local conditions. Where direct cur- 
rent is being generated 24 hours per day 
for general purposes, the direct current, 
compound wound, commutating pole, 
variable speed motor really offers the 
most economical drive. Speed control 
within a wide range can be economically 
obtained by means of a field rheostat so 
that maximum and minimum require- 
ments for working and idle periods can 
be readily handled. The practice of 
eperating direct current motors with 
armature circuit control is very wasteful 
and should never be resorted to. It 
would, in fact, be more economical to 
change the diameter of the driving pulley 
or sprocket if lower speed were required 
for any length of time. 


Where alternating current is used 
there are a number of motors having 
different characteristics from which se- 
lection may be made to meet individual 
requirements: 


First. Where speed variation is not 
required the squirrel cage induction 
motor, which is made in a number of 
sizes with standard speeds of 585, 700, 
860, 1,150 and 1,750 revolutions per 
minute, may be used. This type of 
motor is largely used for driving the 
small sizes of fans. Its efficiency ranges 
from 87.5 percent at full load to 75 per- 
cent at half load. 


Second. Where variable speed is re- 
quired the slip ring, wound-rotor, vari- 
able speed type of induction motor may 
be used, the speed being regulated by 
inserting external resistance in the rotor 
windings through a drum controller. 
Its efficiency ranges from 87.5 percent at 
full speed to about 38 percent at half 
speed, and this loss of efficiency at re- 
duced speed makes it an expensive prop- 
osition when run for any length of time 
under such conditions. 


Third. The constant speed synchro- 
nous motor is frequently used on large 
installations, being direct connected to 
the fan shaft by a magnetic coupling. 
In starting the motor is first brought up 
to synchronous speed, after which the 
fan is brought up to motor speed by the 
magnetic clutch. This type of motor 
permits of very low speeds, but must of 
necessity be operated constantly at the 
speed for which it is designed. Its effi- 
ciency ranges from 89 percent at full 
load to about 85 percent at half load. 

Fourth. Where conditions permit run- 
ning the fan at half speed at night and 
on idle days, a great saving can be made 
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by installing a two-speed induction 
motor. This will permit the speed to be 
reduced one-half by using pole-changing 
equipment, for regrouping the windings 
for whichever speed is required. This 
arrangement permits of very high effi- 
ciency. 

Where electric motor drive is employed 
an automatic starter should be used, so 
that ventilation will only be momentarily 
interrupted if its circuit breaker goes 
eut. It should be connected behind the 
main circuit breakers that control the 
underground circuits, so as not to be 
subject to every interruption of under- 
ground service. 

Wherever possible an auxiliary drive 
should be provided for emergencies, oper- 
ating if possible from a different source 
of power. Where steam drive is regu- 
larly employed, and electric power is 
available, as is generally the case, an 
electric motor makes a good auxiliary, 
When the entire plant is operated with 
electric power, and steam is not avail-. 
able, an oil engine of the Diesel, or semi- 
Diesel, type will afford reliable and 
cheap power in emergencies. It could 
advantageously be installed in the form 
of an oil engine-generator unit, which 
can be wired to the main switchboard, so 
that in case of failure of the regular 
source of power it can be started and 
used to operate the fan with no more 
trouble than that involved in throwing 
a few switches. In this way the use of 
couplings, clutches, etc., on the fan shaft 
is avoided. 

Whenever possible the shaft 
should be continuous through its entire 
length, and free from couplings and 
clutches. Its continuous service, fre- 
quently under very heavy duty, makes 
simplicity in this respect a big factor 
toward satisfactory operation. Even 
where duplicate driving units are pro- 
vided for the fan, the shaft can readily 
be made in one piece if so designed 
originally. With belt or chain drive it 
is a simple matter, calling only for 
duplicate pulleys or sprockets on the 
shaft, and involving nothing more than 
shifting the belt or chain when making 
the change. The writer once installed a 
large fan with duplicate steam engine 
drive, one on each end of the main shaft, 
which was solid throughout its entire 
length. The fan may be operated by 
either engine alone, or by both together, 
with equal facility. Change from one to 
the other is readily made by disconnect- 
ing at the crank pin. This installation 
has given the utmost satisfaction through 
14 years’ continuous service. 

Where steam engines are used a sen- 
sitive governor should be employed for 
the purpose of maintaining constant 
speed as the steam pressure varies. In 
the case of the twin-engine installation, 
above referred to, one governor is ar- 
ranged so as to control either engine 
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independently, or both together, as cir- 
cumstances require. 

Provision should be made for the very 
best bearings for the fan shaft that can 
be made. Heavy, bronze-lined, ring- 
oiling, self-aligning, heavy-duty bear- 
ings, although expensive in first cost, are 
economical in the reliable service they 
render. Felt packing to keep out the 
dust, and generously proportioned oil 
reservoirs, should be prime requisites. 

In making the actual installation two 
considerations are paramount: 

First. Fireproof construction through- 
out. 

Second. Permanency and durability. 

Absolutely fireproof construction is 
readily obtained. In most cases the fan 
housing, doors, side drifts, and fre- 
quently the connecting drift to the air 
shaft, are furnished complete of steel 
construction by the manufacturer. The 
engine, or motor house, can be of brick 
or concrete, with concrete or tile roof. 
Some companies make the fan housing 
itself of concrete, but it is doubtful 
whether this gives any real advantage 
over steel construction either from the 
standpoint of durability or economy. 
Concrete floors should, of course, be used. 

If there is any one point in which 
expense should not be spared, it is that 
of providing ample foundations. This is 
of particular importance where the 
drive is by direct connection to a steam 
engine or large electric motor. The 
slightest settlement will throw the equip- 
ment out of line and give rise to operat- 
ing troubles that will be as persistent as 
they are annoying and expensive. 

The method of installing the fan in 
relation to the air shaft deserves careful 
consideration. It should be set back 
from the shaft far enough to be well out 
of line of any explosion that may occur, 
and to admit of installation of explosion 
doors practically over the shaft itself. 
Where the fan is located near the main 
buildings, and the top plant itself is laid 
out along a well-defined building line, it 
can be lined up with the other buildings 
and connected with the air shaft by a 
tunnel, the top of which is only slightly 
above the grade of the mine yard. This 
requires an underthrow fan, and while 
a somewhat expensive installation, has 
much to recommend it in the 
way of conforming to general 
building lines, placing the 
equipment a safe distance back 
from the shaft and _ proper 
location of explosion doors. In 
the case of drift or slope mines 
the same relative effect can be 
obtained by locating the fan at 
more or less of an angle with 
the opening, so as to permit a 
connecting steel drift with an 
easy curve to be used, the ex- 
plosion doors to be located 
directly in line with the opening. 
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Many excellent installations use the 
overthrow arrangement of delivery and 
connect with the air shaft by means of 
a steel drift above the surface of the 
ground. In some cases the fan opening 
fits immediately over the shaft, but in 
so doing material sacrifices in the way 
of safety from explosions and fires in the 
shaft are made. The overthrow type, in 
general, permits of cheaper installation 
than the underthrow, as the steel drift 
is, as a rule, less costly than the concrete 
tunnel required with the latter type. 

The reversing doors should be of steel, 
rigidly reinforced for stiffness, and hung 
so as to swing freely and fit accurately. 
Reversal is, as a rule, rarely needed, but 
sometimes hundreds of lives may depend 
on it being quickly done, and it is then 
too late to struggle with doors that will 
not fit properly and swing easily. 

A desirable and comparatively inex- 
pensive feature is an air lock on each 
side that will facilitate access to the side 
drifts for oiling and inspection when the 
fan is exhausting from the mine. 

The fan is frequently located at a 
considerable distance from the main 
plant, where it receives attention at in- 
frequent intervals. In such cases ther- 
mostats installed on the bearings of fan 
and driving equipment, and connected by 
wire with an alarm at the mine plant, 
will give prompt warning if any bearing 
begins to get overheated. For the same 
reason lubrication should be entirely 
automatic for both fan and driving 
equipment. 

A recording water gauge should be 
installed so as to give an accurate record 
of the ventilating pressure maintained 
throughout the 24-hour period. An ordi- 
nary water gauge installed beside it is 
of service for occasionally checking the 
accuracy of the recording gauge. These 
two instruments can be installed in the 
motor or engine room, and connected by 
pipe to the fan tunnel or drift beyond 
the point of discharge of the fan. The 
opening of the pipe into the tunnel 


should be protected from the direct 
velocity of the air current so as to truly 
indicate the static pressure. 


Homes for Mine Foremen at Mine No. 9 of the Madison 


Coal Corporation, Cambria, Illinois. 
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As a matter of safety all openings 
into the fan intakes should be securely 
fenced so as to prevent children or 
animals from getting into same. Ade- 
quate guards should be installed to in- 
sure safety when lubricating. 

Many old mines of fairly large capac- 
ity are today being ventilated with 
wood-housed fans that are veritable fire 
traps. While impossible to fireproof 
them without complete rebuilding, they 
can be made fire resisting by covering 
with corrugated iron on the outside and 
lining with plaster or stucco work on the 
inside. Sometimes gunnite is used over 
an old wooden fan building to excellent 
advantage, and the fire hazard, while not 
completely eliminated, at least greatly 
reduced. 


Further protection for such structures 
can be given by installation of sprinklers 
of the well-known type that release auto- 
matically when a certain temperature is 
reached. Another worth-while precau- 
tion is the installation of a perforated 
pipe sprinkler system that can be kept 
drained during freezing weather and 
brought into action instantly when 
needed by opening control valves outside 
the building. The installation that in 
itself is completely fireproof, however, is 
the only one in which any degree of con- 
fidence may be placed by men and man- 
agement alike. 


Ten local land offices located in 
various sections of the country were re- 
cently abolished, effective April 30. 
Action by the Secretary of the Interior 
was taken under an act of Congress 
providing for the discontinuance of 
local land offices where the amount of 
public land under their control is less 
than 100,000 acres and their cost of 
operation exceeds 33% percent of their 
earnings. In the case of these local land 
offices permanently closed it was found 
that the amount of public land under 
their jurisdiction had decreased below 
this figure and the earnings had fallen 
off to such an extent that the cost ex- 
ceeded them by over 33% percent. 


The names of the offices discontinued 
and the offices taking over their public 
land, records, and archives fol- 
low, by states: 

Abolished offices: 
Harrison; California, Eureka; 
Colorado, Lamar, Sterling; 
Idaho, Lewiston; Minnesota, 
Duluth; Montana, Kalispell; 
Nebraska, Lincoln; New Mexico, 
Clayton; South Dakota, Belle- 
fourche. These offices have 
been consolidated with the 
offices at Little Rock, Sacra- 
mento, Pueblo, Denver, Coeur 
d’Alene, Cass Lake, Great Falls, 
Alliance, Santa Fe, and Pierre. 


Arkansas, 
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MINE LOCOMOTIVES FOR THIN AND THICK COAL VEINS 


Four Feet Vein Thickness Apparently Is The Line Of Demarcation Between 
Small And Large Gathering Locomotives—T rip Locomotives Should Weigh Ten 
Tons Or Be Used In Tandem Units—Suitable Equipment For Varying Conditions 


‘GATHERING LOCOMOTIVES 


ATHERING locomotives might 
be standardized into two sizes: 
(A) A low, small size for coal 48 
inches and under. (B) 


for coal over 48 inches. 


A 

(1) Size (1) or low coal locomotive: 

Weight, 4 tons. 

Volts, 250. 

Motors, 2. 

Horsepower of motors, 24 each. 

Control, single end. 

Wheels, outside. 

Rated, D. B. pull 2,000 pounds. 

Starting D. B. pull, 2,400/3,000 pounds. 

Approximate full load in M. P. H., 6. 

Track gauge, standard mine gauge, 44 
inches. 

Overall width, 54 inches. 

Length overall, approximate, 13 feet. 

Height of frame above rail with trolley 
pole locked down, 28 inches. 

Approximate minimum height above 
rail to trolley wire on which trolley whee! 
will operate, 36 inches. 

Wheel base, 40 inches. 

Diameter of wheels, 22 inches. 

Diameter of axles, 3% inches. 

Frame, of structural steel. 

(2) Buffers and draw bars: To suit 
standard cars. The end channels to be 
fitted with wood, faced with heavy steel 
protection plates without projecting 
lugs. 

(3) Driving wheels and axles: Driv- 
ing wheels to be cast iron with steel 
tires, having 4-inch tread and standard 
contour flange. This flange wears bet- 
ter and gives better braking surface. 
They shall be pressed on and keyed to 
open hearth steel axles which shall be 
finished all over and without shoulders. 

(4) Journal boxes: Railway type with 
removable linings lubricated from oil 
cellars filled with waste. Linings should 
be of a composition metal 
that will not break—the 
end of the linings in 
Jeffrey journals _§fre- 
quently break up and 
drop in oil cellar—but will 
not ruin the axle if: per- 
mitted to run dry for a 
short time which brass 
linings do. The weight of 
the locomotive will be sup- 
ported from the journal 
boxes on heavy, semi-el- 
liptic equalized springs. 


A larger size 


*General Manager, 
County Coal Corporation. 
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Logan 


By T. F. Down1no, JR.* 


(5) Brake: Automatic locking screw 
and levers so proportioned that braking 
effect sufficient to lock the wheels can 
be readily obtained. Shoes to be simple 
cne-piece castings, readily removable and 
adjustable. Wearing parts of brake rig- 
ging such as screw and yoke to be as 
simple and inexpensive as possible. 

(6) Sanding device: Four sand boxes 
fitted with positive-acting self-closing 
valves. Valves will be arranged to oper- 
ate in pairs with the lever handles 
located within convenient reach of the 
motorman. Rubber hose sand spouts 
provided to direct sand on rails. Sand 
levers and rods to be above the bottom 
level of frame so that they will not be 
broken every time the locomotive jumps 
the track. Sand box tops to prevent 
roof drips, rain, ete., from entering the 
sand box and ruining the sand. 

(7) The locomotive will be equipped 
with two 24-horsepower motors, series 
wound, totally enclosed but having screen 
plates, insuring ample ventilation, com- 
mutating poles, split-frame type with 
axle brackets and suspension lugs on the 
lower frame. The armature will be car- 
ried in separate heads clamped between 
the motor frames and will be provided 
with self-aligning ball bearings. The 
field coils shall be insulated with mica 
and asbestos, completely enclosed in mois- 
ture-proof coverings and thoroughly im- 
pregnated with insulating compound. The 
armature coils shall be thoroughly insu- 
lated and placed in troughs of insulating 
material in the slots in the armature 
core. Special treatment shall be given 
the armature windings to render them 
durable under the service they will be 
required to perform. The commutator 


bars shall be of hard drawn copper, in- 
sulated with mica of proper hardness to 
wear evenly with the copper. 


The axle 


bearings shall be of ample proportions 
to insure cool tuning and long life. Ar- 
rangements for lubrication shall be con- 
veniently accessible and the oil and 
grease chambers of liberal capacity, 
Suitable doors shall be provided in the 
motor frame for the convenient inspec- 
tion of the brushes and commutator. 
During the manufacture and before be- 
ing placed in the locomotive, the motors 
shall be subjected to the load and insula- 
tion tests recommended for such appa- 
ratus by the A. I. E. E. and such addi- 
tional tests as will thoroughly prove the 
motors suitable for the duty they have 
to perform. Motors will be spring sus- 
pended from the locomotive frame and 
will drive the axle through single reduc- 
tion spur gearing. Gears will be of 
steel with involute cut teeth, split type, 
securely keyed to the uxle and enclosed 
in dust proof cases so that they may run 
in oil. On commutating end, ball bear- 
ing inner race to be held in place by a 
washer and stud screwing in end of 
shaft. 


(8) Controller: The controller will be 
of magnetic blow-out, cylinder type with 
the addition of arc master and solenoid 
switch to eliminate heavy break flash in 
the controller and will be so arranged 
that the motors may be started either in 
series or in parallel. The operating 
cylinder will have six points, five with 
resistance in circuit and one with full 
potential on the motors. The operating 
and reverse cylinders will be interlaced 
to prevent incorrect manipulation. Con- 
tacts and segments will be of. sufficient 
size to insure long life and cool running 
and all parts of controller shall be ar- 
ranged for ready inspection and cleaning. 
The contact fingers will have renewable 
burning tips so that the entire finger 
need not be thrown away when the tip 
is gone. The segments will not have 
renewable burning tips. 


(9) Resistance: P. G. 
type steel grid rheostat 
of sufficient capacity for 
the operation of the loco- 
motive without excessive 
heating. We understand 
there is a resistance now 
on the market, called the 
E. M. B., consisting of an 
endless ribbon element, 
which is guaranteed for 
five years and which may 
be the resistance element 
to standardize upon, but 


A typical Mine Locomotive 


we have had no experience 
with it. 
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(10) Headlights: Jeffrey headlight 
with 94-watt, 110-volt, stereopticon bulbs 
in series with Ward Leonard resistance 
tubes. Lights always in circuit when 
pole is on wire. No switch used. 

(11) Protective device: G. E. fuse box 
(M. A. 14) and ribbon fuse. 

(12) Trolley: G. E, Form D-21 mine 
type trolley, wood pole and trolley wheel 
carried in a swiveling harp. Must have 
two sockets so that trolley may be placed 
on either side or two trolley poles can 
be used. 

(18) Reel: Jeffrey mechanical chain- 
driven cable reel arranged to pay out 
cable from controller end. Reel shall 
contain 400 feet tirex single conductor 
No. 4 cable. 

(14) Reel and pole switches to be plug 
type. 

B 

(1) Size (2) or high coal locomotive: 

Weight, 6 tons. 

Volts, 250. 

Motors, 2. 

Horsepower of motors, 36. 

Control, single end. 

Wheels, outside. 

Rated D. B. pull, 3,000 pounds. 

Starting D. B. pull, 3,600/4,000. 

Approximate full-load speed in miles 
per hour, 6. 

Track gauge, standard mine gauge, 44 
inches. 

Overall width, 54 inches. 

Length overall, 13 feet. 

Height of frame above rail, 30 inches. 

Maximum overall height above rail to 
trolley wire, 40 inches. 

Wheel base, 40 inches. 

Diameter of wheels, 26 inches. 

Diameter of axles, 4 inches. 

Frame, structural steel. 


(2) Buffers and draw bars: To suit 
standard cars. The end channels to be 
fitted with wood faced with heavy steel 
protection plates without projecting lugs. 

(3) Driving wheels and axles: Driv- 
ing wheels to be cast iron with steel tires, 
having 4-inch tread standard contour 
flange. This flange wears better and 
gives better braking surface. They shall 
be pressed on and keyed to open-hearth 
steel axles which shall be finished all 
over and without shoulders. 


(4) Journal boxes: Railway type with 
removable linings lubricated from oil 
cellars filled with waste. Linings should 
be of a composition metal that will not 
break—the end of the linings in Jeffrey 
journals frequently break up and drop 
in oil cellar—but will not ruin the axle 
if permitted to run dry for a short time 
which brass linings do. The weight of 
the locomotive will be supported from 
the journal boxes on heavy, semi-elliptic 
equalized springs. 

(5) Brake: Automatic locking screw 
and levers so proportioned that braking 
effect sufficient to lock the wheels can be 
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readily obtained. Shoes to be simple 
one-piece castings, readily removable and 
adjustable. Wearing parts of brake rig- 
ging such as screw and yoke to be as 
simple and inexpensive as possible. 

(6) Sanding device: Four sand boxes 
fitted with positive-acting, self-closing 
valves. Valves will be arranged to oper- 
ate in pairs with the lever handles 
lecated within convenient reach of the 
motorman. Rubber hose sand spouts 
provided to direct sand on rails. Sand 
levers and rods to be above the bottom 
level of frame so that they will not be 
broken every time the locomotive jumps 
the track. Sand box tops to prevent roof 
drips, rain, etc., from entering the sand 
box and ruining the sand. 

(7) Motors: Locomotive will be 
equipped with two 36-horsepower motors, 
series wound, totally enclosed but having 
screws, insuring ample ventilation, com- 
mutating poles, split-frame type with 
axle brackets and suspension lugs on the 
lower frame. The armature will be car- 
ried in separate heads clamped between 
the motor frames and will be provided 
with self-aligning ball bearings. The 
field coils shall be insulated with mica 
and asbestos, completely enclosed in mois- 
ture-proof coverings and thoroughly im- 
pregnated with insulating compound. The 
armature coils shall be thoroughly insu- 
lated and placed in troughs of insulating 
material in the slots in the armature 
core. Special treatment shall be given 
the armature windings to render them 
durable under the service they will be 
required to perform. The commutator 
bars shall be of hard-drawn copper, in- 
sulated with mica of proper hardness to 
wear eveniy with the copper. The axle 
bearings shall be of ample proportions 
te insure cool winding and long life. 
Arrangements for lubrication shall be 
conveniently accessible and the oil and 
grease chambers of liberal capacity. 
Suitable doors shall be provided in the 
motor frame for the convenient inspec- 
tion of the brushes and commutator. 
During the manufacture and before 
being placed in the locomotive, the 
motors shall be subjected to the load and 
insulation tests recommended for such 
apparatus by the A. I. E. E. and such 
additional tests as will thoroughly prove 
the motors suitable for the duty they 
have to perform. Motor will be spring 
suspended from the locomotive frame 
and will drive the axle through single- 
reduction spur gearing. Gears will be of 
steel with involute cut teeth, split type, 
securely keyed to the axle and enclosed 
in dust-proof cases so that they may run 
in oil. On commutating end ball bearing 
inner race to be held in place by a 
washer and stud screwing in end of 
shaft. 

(8) Controller: The controller will be 
of magnetic blow-out, cylinder type with 
the addition of arc master and solenoid 


switch to eliminate heavy break flash in 
the controller and will be so arranged 
that the motors may be started either 
in series or in parallel. The operating 
cylinder will have six points, five with 
resistance in circuit and one with full 
potential on the motors. The operating 
and reverse cylinders will be interlocked 
to prevent incorrect manipulation. Con- 
tacts and segments will be of sufficient 
size to insure long life and cool running 
and all part of controller shall be ar- 
ranged for ready inspection and clean- 
ing. The contact fingers will have re- 
newable burning tips so that the entire 
finger need not be thrown away when 
the tip is gone. The segments will not 
have renewable burning tips. 

(9) Resistance: P. G. type steel grid 
rheostat of sufficient capacity for the 
operation of the locomotive without ex- 
cessive heating. We understand there is 
a resistance now on the market, called 
the E. M. B., consisting of an endless 
ribbon element, which is guaranteed for 
five years and which may be the resist- 
ance element to standardize upon, but we 
have had no experience with it. 

(10) Headlights: Jeffrey headlight 
with 94-watt, 110-volt, stereopticon bulbs 
in series with Ward Leonard resistance 
tubes. Lights always in circuit when 
pole is on wire. No switch used. 

(11) Protective device: G. E. fuse box 
(M. A. 14) and ribbon fuse. 

(12) Trolley: G. E. Form D-21 mine 
type trolley, wood pole and trolley wheel 
earried in a swiveling harp. Must have 
two sockets so that trolley may be placed 
on either side or two trolley poles can 
be used. 

(13) Reel: To be G. E. flat top, ver- 
tical axis, electric driven, arranged to 
pay out cable from controller end. Reel 
to contain 500 feet No. 2 tirex single- 
conductor cable. 

(14) Reel and pole switches to be plug 
type. 


LOCOMOTIVES 

(1) Trip locomotives shall be 10 tons 
in weight. If the haul requires a heavier 
locomotive, two 10-ton units will be oper- 
ated in tandem. The specifications of 
these units are as follows: 

Weight, 10 tons. 

Volts, 250. 

Motors, 2. 

Horsepower of motors, 60 each. 

Control, single end. 

Wheels, inside. 

Rated D. B. pull, 5,000 pounds. 

Starting D. B. pull, 6,000 pounds. 

Approximate full-load speed in miles 
per hour, 8. 

Track gauge, 44 inches. 

Overall width, 69 inches. 

Length overall, 168 inches. 

Maximum height above rail, 51 inches. 

Wheel base, 61 inches. 

Wheel diameter, 30 inches. 

Diameter of axles, 5 inches. 
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(2) Frame: Sides of armor plate. 
End frames steel channel, fitted accu- 
rately at joints and held rigidly together 
with heavy corner angles and large 
through bolts and rivets. 

(3) Bumpers and draw bars: To suit 
standard cars. The end channels to be 
fitted with wood faced with heavy steel 
protection plates without projecting lugs. 

(4) Driving wheels and axles: Driv- 
ing wheels to be cast iron with steel tires, 
having 4-inch tread standard contour 
flange. This flange wears better and 
gives better braking surface. They shall 
be pressed on and keyed to open-hearth 
steel axles which shall be finished all 
over and without shoulders. 

(5) Journal boxes: Railway type with 
removable linings lubricated from oil 
cellars filled with waste. Linings should 
be of a composition metal that will not 
break—the end of the linings in Jeffrey 
journals frequently break up and drop 
in oil cellar—but will not ruin the axle 
if permitted to run dry for a short time 
which brass linings do. The weight of 
the locomotive will be supported from 
the journal boxes on heavy, semi-elliptic 
equalized springs. 

(6) Brakes: Automatic locking screw 
and levers so proportioned that braking 
effect sufficient to lock the wheels can be 
readily obtained. Shoes to be simple 
one-piece castings, readily removable and 
adjustable. Wearing parts of brake rig- 
ging such as screw and yoke to be as 
simple and inexpensive as possible. 

(7) Sanding device: Four sand boxes 
fitted with positive acting self-closing 
valves. Valves will be arranged to oper- 
ate in pairs with the lever handles 
located within convenient reach of the 
motorman. Rubber hose sand spouts 
provided to direct sand on rails. Sand 
levers and rods to be above the bottom 
level of frame so that they will not be 
broken every time the locomotive jumps 

‘the track. Sand box tops to prevent 
roof drips, rain, etc., from entering the 
sand box and ruining the sand. 

(8) Motors: Two 60-horsepower mo- 
ters. Same specifications as for 6-ton 
lecomotive. 

(9) Controller: G. E. contactor type 
consisting of master controller reverse 
unit and five contractors so arranged 
that motors may be started either in 
series or in parallel. The operating cyl- 
inder will have six points, five with 
resistance in circuit and one with full 
potential on the motors. The operating 
and reverse cylinders will be interlocked 
to prevent incorrect manipulation. 

(10) Rheostat: Same specifications as 
for 6-ton. 

(11) Headlights: Two G. E. Form 
H-4 incandescent headlight. 
(12) Protective device: 

fuse box and ribbon fuse. 


G. E. MA-14 
Overload re- 


lay resetting on first point of controller 
also to be furnished. 

(13) Trolleys: 
as for 6-ton. 

It will be noted that no mention is 
made of storage battery locomotives. 
The writer has had very little experience 
with the later types and has used only 
old types which were taken over with 
mines which were purchased. There are 
many who are very favorably inclined 
te storage battery locomotives, particu- 
larly in gassy mines, while many others 
believe that they have not reached a 
sufficient state of perfection. The sub- 
ject is further complicated by adoption 
of systems of mining in which the coal 
from the rooms is loaded into cars on 
the entries. 


Same specifications 


It is the opinion of the writer that a 
full description as to the merits of the 
two types of equipment would take far 
more space than should be given in one 
article, and that the storage battery loco- 
motive should be treated in a separate 
writing. 

No mention is made of Crab reels, be- 
cause they are rarely used in newly 
equipped mines, and it is the general 
belief that they are not economical ex- 
cept where the grades are such that 
excessive power and upkeep is occasioned 
in taking the locomotive to the face. 
There is also the opinion that where 
such a condition exists, greater efficiency 
can be obtained by installing small room 
hoists so the loaders can put their cars 
on the entry. 


WAR MINERALS RELIEF 
WORK TO END 


ETURN of an unexpended balance 

estimated at $1,000,000 to the 
Treasury of the United States from the 
War Minerals Relief Fund will be made 
as soon as the final disposition is made 
of a few remaining claims, Secretary 
Work of the Interior Department has 
announced. 

With a decision by the Supreme Court 
of the United States to the effect that 
purchase price of real property and in- 
terest on borrowed capital shall not be 
allowed by the Government in settling 
War Minerals Relief claims, the War 
Minerals Relief of the Government had 
been practically ended. 

Conclusion of the work was being held 
up pending this decision, which, had it 
been decided adversely, would have re- 
sulted in the necessity of reliquidating 
many of the claims, Secretary Work ex- 
plained. 

Settling of these claims has been expe- 
dited during the past two years. On 
May 1, 1923, there were 537 War Min- 
erals Relief claims unsettled against the 
Government. Now there are 15 await- 
A commission for 


ing adjustment. 
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handling these claims was also abolished 
on May 1, 1923, and the work trans- 
ferred to the Solicitor’s office of the Inte- 
rior Department. The monthly pay roll 
at that time amounted to $3,033 with 13 
employes. This force now consists of a 
Commissioner and two assistants, and 
within a month will be reduced to one, 

It is planned by the Interior Depart- 
ment to immediately dispose of the few 
disputed claims, thus winding up the 
War Minerals Relief for all time. 


PRODUCTION OF ALUMINUM 
IN 1924 


hoe new aluminum produced in the 
United States in 1924 had a value of 
$37,607,000, which is an increase of 
almost one-third over the value of the 
output in 1923, according to a statement 
issued by the Geological Survey. Alumi- 
num of 99 percent grade was quoted at 
27 cents a pound during the first week 
in January, but the price rose to 28 
cents and remained stationary until the 
middle of March. During April, May, 
June, and July the price was 28-29 cents, 
but in August it was 28 cents, where it 
remained until the end of the year. The 
price of metal of 98 percent grade was 
steadily 1 cent under that of the purer 
metal. The domestic demand for alumi- 
num, much of it for automobile parts, 
was somewhat less in 1924 than in 1923, 
as the production of automobiles was 
smaller and some manufacturers are now 
using pressed steel instead of the higher- 
priced aluminum. 


The imports of aluminum in 1924 were 
nearly one-third less than in 1923, 
whereas the exports in 1924 increased 25 
percent over those in 1923. The total 
imports in 1924 amounted to 30,588,525 
pounds, which comprised 29,394,155 
pounds of crude metal from scrap and 
alloy; 790,130 pounds of manufactured 
plates, sheets, and bars; and 404,240 
pounds of hollow ware. The total ex- 
ports amounted to 13,126,752 pounds, 
which comprised 3,356,786 pounds of 
ingot, scrap, and alloys; 2,986,726 pounds 
of plate, sheets, bars, strips, and rods; 
3,574,427 pounds of tubes, moldings, cast- 
ings, and other shapes; 1,026,593 pounds 
of table, kitchen, and hospital utensils; 
and 2,182,220 pounds of all other manu- 
factures. 


The American Engineering Standards 
Committee announces that it has decided 
to postpone indefinitely the conference 
on the standardization of valves, which 
has been under discussion during the 
past two years. The postponement is 
taken as the result of a request to this 
effect by the Manufacturers Standardi- 
zation Society of the Valves and Fittings 
Industry. 
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STANDARDIZATION APPLIED TO ARIZONA SMELTERS 


The Enormous Progress In Smelter Equipment From The Days Of The “Old Black 
Copper Furnace” To The Modern Reverberatory Furnace Is Largely Due To Stand- 
ardization Of Equipment And Methods Which Has Lowered Costs And Given Greater 


OR several years Arizona has been 
F« greatest copper - producing 

state, and it is here that the 
greatest progress in the standardization 
of equipment and methods has taken 
place. 

The old black copper furnaces with 
their army of feed-floor laborers, their 
hand-pushed slag pots and their 3 per- 
cent copper slags have given way to the 
modern reverberatory furnace where 
men are few and the 0.2 to 0.3 percent 
copper slag are handled in electrically 
hauled and motor-dumped slag pots, of 
from 10 to 15 tons capacity. Mechanical 
handling and the more thorough mixing 
of charges permit the smelting of ton- 
nages unthought of in the old days, and 
a tremendous increase in copper produc- 
tion has come as a matter of course. 

All the copper smelters built since 1910 
in Arizona have made the position of the 
multiple-hearth, air-cooled furnace for 
roasting, the reverberatory furnace for 
smelting, and the 12-foot Great Falls 
type magnesite-lined converter preemi- 
ment. At the present time all the smel- 
ters in operation in the state are 
equipped with some type of air-cooled 
roaster, the Wedge, Herreshoff and Mc- 
Dougal being the types in use. 

At this time there is no strictly blast- 
furnace plant in operation in the state, 
and only two smelters, the United Verde 


at Clarkdale and the Copper Queen at: 


Douglas, regularly operate blast fur- 
naces. In each of these plants special 
conditions, rather than low costs, make 
it advisable to continue the operation of 
blast furnaces for the time being. At 
the United Verde semi-pyritic smelting 
and careful furnace operation permits 
the use of less than 4 percent coke for 
long periods, and 
even then costs 
are higher than 
for reverberatory 
smelting. Two 
other smelters, 
the United Verde 
Extension at 
Clemenceau and 
the Calumet & 
Arizona at Doug- 
las, maintain 
blast furnaces for 
emergency use. 
Several of the 
smelters, such as 
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the International at Miami, the Phelps- 
Dodge at Clifton, and the American 
Smelting & Refining at Hayden, smelt 
charges consisting almost entirely of 
concentrates; while the Copper Queen 
and Calumet & Arizona at Douglas and 
the Magma at Superior smelt mixed ores 
and concentrates, and the United Verde 
at Clarkdale and the United Verde Ex- 
tension at Clemenceau smelt a charge 
consisting entirely of screened or crushed 
mine ore. 

After a careful bedding, mixing and 
roasting of the charge the calcines are 
hauled to the reverberatory furnaces and 
distributed along the side walls, which 
protects them and exposes a large sur- 
face of the calcine for the absorption of 
heat. Great care is taken to prevent 
loss of heat and dust between the roaster 
and the reverberatory furnace. 

The reverberatory furnaces vary from 
96 to 120 feet in length, and from 19 to 
26 feet in width, and smelt from 400 to 
900 tons of solid charge per day. The 
use of oil for fuel in these furnaces is 
universal, except in the case of the 
United Verde and the United Verde Ex- 
tension smelters, where it is found more 
economical to use pulverized slack from 
the coal fields at Gallup, N. Mex. 

Reverberatory furnaces are equipped 
with a pair of waste-heat boilers of from 
500 to 750 horsepower each, which re- 
cover from 30 to 55 percent of the value 
of the fuel as waste heat, the use of 
the Sterling boiler for this purpose being 
almost universal. When the reverbera- 


tory furnace was first introduced in the 
Southwest it was considered good prac- 
tice if one could smelt a ton of charge 
per barrel of fuel oil burned, and the 
slags usually averaged about 0.5 percent 
copper. Through constant care and a 
better understanding of combustion con- 
ditions and of smelting mixtures, these 
figures have been cut in half. Furnaces 
are now smelting 2 tons of solid charge 
per barrel of oil, and slag losses below 
.25 percent copper are constantly main- 
tained at some plants. 

The limit has not yet been reached, as 
lower fuel ratio and lower slag losses 
are being almost constantly reached at 
the different plants. Fuel consumption 
is from 2,500,000 to 5,000,000 b. t. u.’s 
per ton of solid charge at the different 
smelters. This is due to greater care in 
the preparation of the charge and closer 
supervision of combustion conditions at 
some plants than at others. 

In converting practice, the use of the 
12-foot Great Falls converter is almost 
universal, there being only two or three 
converters of other types in operation in 
the state. The ease with which the 
magnesite linings of these converters 
are repaired and the fact that the lined 
shells are readily handled by cranes have 
been a big factor in favor of their use. 
These converters easily average a pro- 
duction of 50 tons of copper per con- 
verter day when working on a 35 to 40 
percent matte, and with proper care 
these linings may be made to last almost 
indefinitely. 

Standardization of smelting equipment 
in Arizona has made it easy to compare 
tonnage and cost figures at the different 
plants, and has 
been a _ tremen- 
dous factor in 
the enormous in- 
crease of ton- 
nages smelted 
per unit and in 
the reduction of 
losses and _ the 
lowering of costs. 
These same fac- 
tors will continue 
to make Arizona 
the nation’s 
greatest and most 
progressive cop- 
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THE COPPER INDUSTRY AND STANDARDIZATION 


The Mining Industry Will Soon Find It Necessary To Make An Intensive Study 
of Various Operations Of Mining With A View To Introducing Standardization 
On A Large Scale—This Will Involve Changes In Mining Methods, Practice And 


OR five consecutive years the 
Pe to work out standards for 

the mining industry has been 
carried forward. 

During these five years the industry 
has passed through an unprecedented 
crisis, and yet, in spite of well known 
difficulties, the committees composing the 
Standardization Division of the Ameri- 


Equipment 
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ducers with large capacities have been 
added to the world’s list of producing 
mines, and it is within the limits of pos- 
sibility that in the comparatively near 
future a condition may be _ reached 
where, for over a period of years, we 
may see a tremendous demand for the 


can Mining Congress have compiled val- 
uable material for incorporation in no 
less than five large bulletins. x 

During the past year we have expe- 
rienced a slight curtailment in copper 
production by a number of companies, 
due to low prices for this metal. Iron 
was also low, but lead and silver had 
the advantage of a rising market. While 
the demand for copper was good, the 
production so closely approximated the 
demand that the price in many cases per- 
mitted but a very small margin of profit. 
At present there are some who believe 
that relief for the present situation will 
come in the form of another boom, simi- 
lar to that now being enjoyed by the 
lead industry, while others are seeking 
artificial relief through legislation. 

It has been the experience of practi- 
cally every great industry that the law 
of supply and demand is ultimately the 
governing factor, and so long as pro- 
duction and consumption continue to 
run as close a race as they have during 
the past few years, the possibilities of 
a very high price for copper would seem 
somewhat remote. 

Consumption of copper in recent years 
has increased tremendously, but produc- 
tion has followed it by a very close 
margin, and while legislation may pro- 
vide temporary relief and improvements 
in the European situation may increase 
the market demand, these will also stim- 
ulate production. 

During recent years many new pro- 
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red metal, met by a correspondingly 
large production, closely approximating 
the demand and resulting in a fairly low 
price per pound for copper. This would 
necessitate operating on a very small 
margin of profit if many of our large 
companies are to continue in the compet- 
itive field, and in order to exist they 
would then be compelled to find relief 
through the lowering of production costs. 

Some years ago the large industrial 
plants were confronted with similar con- 
ditions and met them by making it possi- 
ble through an intensive study of their 
units of work for every man to produce 
a great deal more with the same amount 
of effort. 

It may only be a question of a short 
while before the mining industry will 
find it necessary to make the same in- 
tensive study of the details comprising 
the various operations of mining with a 
view to introducing standardization on a 
large scale, and thus making it possible 
to show a profit on a comparatively low 
price per pound of copper. Such a pro- 


cedure may involve many changes in 
mining methods as well as the liberal 
use of standards wherever possible. 

The material submitted by the Stand- 
ardization Division this year includes 
final reports by the Committees on Mine 
Sampling, Underground Loading Ma- 
chines and Fire Fighting Equipment, 
while other committees whose work is 
not yet sufficiently complete to be incor- 
porated in a final report are merely sub- 
mitting progress reports. 

When the committees were first formed 
in 1920 questionnaires were passed 
around so as to obtain information on 
the various subjects taken up by the 
different committees. In this manner 
the general field of mining was pretty 
thoroughly covered. There were also 
numerous discussions among committee 
members on debatable points, especially 
in regard to drilling machines, drill 
steel, mine ventilation, transportation, 


underground 
other subjects. 
The Metal Mining Branch has submit- 


loading machines, and 


ted five major reports—Ventilation, 
Underground Transportation, Mechani- 
cal Loading Underground, Fire Fighting 
Equipment, and Mine Sampling—to the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, for approval as Standard and 
Approved American Metal Mining Prac- 
tice. The report of the Committee on 
Ventilation has already been presented 
to the Reviewing Committee, functioning 
under the Mining Standardization Cor- 
relating Committee, and one meeting of 
the committee has been held. The other 
four reports were submitted in January 
of this year, and the reviewing Commit- 
tees are now in process of formation. It 
is anticipated that before the next Stand- 
ardization Conference these reports will 
be officially released by the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. New 
committees are in process of formation 
and the work will go forward this year 
with added impetus. 
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PROGRESS IN STANDARDIZED AND APPROVED COAL MINING 
PRACTICE AND EQUIPMENT 


Eight Major Committees Composed Of Approximately Two Hundred Coal Mine Op- 
erators, Engineers And Manufacturers Have Devoted Five Years’ Effort To The 
Solving Of Cost Reduction Problems—This Article Is A Review Of What Has Been 
Accomplished So Far, And What Is To Be Undertaken In The Immediate Future 


EFORE proceeding to review the 

work of the Coal Mining Branch 
B of the Standardization Division 
of the American Mining Congress for 
the past year, it seems best to give the 
status of this work at the close of last 
year. The work of the Standardization 
Division for the year 1923 is all included 
in the Fourth Standardization Bulletin, 
which was issued soon after the Fourth 
National Standardization Conference, 
held in Milwaukee, Wis., September 24 
to 29, 1923. The Fifth Standardization 
Bulletin, carrying proceedings and re- 
ports to the Sacramento, California, 
meeting, September 29, 1924, is just off 
the press and ready for distribution. 
These bulletins contain not only the full 
proceedings of the Standardization Con- 
ferences but the reports of all the com- 
mittees for both the Metal Mining 
Branch and the Coal Mining Branch, to- 
gether with the discussions of these re- 
ports at these conferences. However, as 
these reports are voluminous it seems 
best to make a brief statement of the 
status of our work at the beginning of 
this year. : 

The standardization work of the Coal 
Mining Branch is divided into eight 
classifications namely: 

Underground transportation: 

Underground transmission. 

Power equipment. 

Underground mining and 
equipment. 

Mine drainage. 

Mine ventilation. 

Mine timbering. 

Outside coal handling equipment. 


Standardization of the methods, ma- 
chinery and equipment for each of these 
classifications is under the direction of a 
committee composed of representatives 
of the coal mining industry, manufac- 
turers of mining equipment of this par- 
ticular classification, consulting mining 
engineers, and the Government Depart- 
ments interested in the work. These 
committees usually have subdivided 
their work into several classes, and the 
investigations required for the prepara- 
tion of reports on standardization are 
carried on by these subcommittees who 
report back to the main committee. This 
brief statement indicates the thorough 
manner in which this standardization 
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work is carried on by our committees. 

With this picture of our work before 
you, you can more readily grasp the fol- 
lowing statement regarding the progress 
of our work. 

Of the eight main committees men- 
tioned above, six committees rendered to 
the 1923 conference complete reports 


Col. W. R. Roberts 


with specifications and recommendations 
which were considered sufficiently final 
to be submitted to the American En- 
gineering Standards Committee for their 
consideration and approval. 

In addition to these six reports from 
the Coal Mining Branch, the Metal 
Mining Branch at the same time sub- 
mitted one report on “The Ventilation of 
Metal Mines.” The reports submitted 
by the Coal Mining Branch were from 
the Committees on Ventilation of Coal 
Mines, Underground Transportation, 
Mine Drainage, and Outside Coal Hand- 
ling Equipment, and a joint report by 
the Committees on Power Equipment 
and Power Transmission. 

These reports were submitted to the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee through the Mining Standardiza- 
tion Correlating Committee, a subsidiary 
committee of the American Engineering 


Standards Committee appointed and 
directed to review these reports and 
advise the A. E. S. C. of their findings 
and recommendations. 


The Mining Standardization Corre- 
lating Committee, in accordance with 
the methods of procedure of the A. E. 
S. C., then proceeded to form sectional 
committees—one to review each of these 
reports. These sectional committees 
have representatives from each of the 
national engineering societies, trade 
associations, governmental bureaus, and 
other organizations interested in the 
work covered by reports. 

Of the reports submitted in the man- 
ner outlined above to the Mining Stan- 
dardization Correlating Committee, sec- 
tional committees have been formed. to 
review the reports of our committee on— 


1. Coal mine ventilation; 

2. Underground transportation; 

3. Mine drainage; and 

4. Outside coal Handling equipment. 


And also for the report of the Metal 
Mining Branch on their report for mine 
ventilation of metal mines. Articles in 
this issue by Dean E. A. Holbrook and 


Dr. P. G. Agnew, give the status of 
these projects. 


I wish, however, to review the reasons 
advanced by the Mining Standardization 
Correlating Committee as to why some 
reports submitted have not been acted 
upon. The report by our Committee on 
Outside Coal Handling Equipment was 
considered by the Mining Standardiza- 
tion Correlating Committee to contain 
certain specifications and recommenda- 
tions on certain classifications of mining 
materials and equipment which were of 
interest to so many other organizations 
that they did not think best to take up 
the review of this report at the present 
time. We replied to this objection to 
the consideration of our report at the 
present time with the suggestion that, 
since this report contained many speci- 
fications and recommendations of vital 
interest to the coal mining industry in 
which no outside organizations seem to 
be interested, that it would be best to 
appoint a sectional committee at the 
present time to consider our report with 
instructions to this committee to omit 
from their consideration such specifica- 
tions and recommendations as the Min- 
ing Standardization Correlating Commit- 
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tee might consider inadvisable to review 
at this time. 

This report has been recently con- 
sidered and in accordance with the above 
suggestions three committees have been 
; appointed to review the recommendations 
ee on wire rope ladders, and miscellaneous 
. outside coal handling equipment. 

The joint report of our Committees on 
Power Equipment and Power Transmis- 
sion which were submitted to the Mining 
Standardization Correlating Committee 
ae for review and recommendations also 
ar found objectors, especially from the 

Bureau of Mines, as the Bureau had sub- 
mitted to the Mining Standardization 
Correlating Committee for review and 
approval a report on “Safety Rules for 
Installing and Using Electric Equipment 
for Coal Mines.” This particular report 
from the Bureau of Mines is always re- 
ferred to as Technical Paper No. 138, 
and is classified in the Year Book of the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee as “Project M-2.” 

At a meeting of the Mining Standardi- 
zation Correlating Committee discussing 
the matter of appointing sectional com- 
mittees for the review of our reports it 
was finally agreed that a sectional com- 
mittee would first be appointed to review 
this Project M-2 submitted by the 
Bureau of Mines, and that as soon as 
this sectional committee had reported 
their findings to the Mining Stan- 
dardization Correlating Committee this 
latter committee would then appoint a 
sectional committee to review our joint 

* report above referred to. 


j The sectional committee to review this 
= Project M-2, submitted by the Bureau of 
% Mines, was duly appointed with the 
Bureau of Mines and the American 
Mining Congress as sponsors, and with 
representatives from some other societies 
and organizations as were interested in 
this project. We understand that a 
meeting of this sectional committee was 
held several months ago, and after care- 
fully reviewing the report and making 
certain modifications, sent up their ap- 
proval of the report with these modi- 
fications to the Mining Standardization 
Correlating Committee. This committee 
was then, according to arrangements 
previously agreed upon, to appoint a sec- 
tional committee to review our joint re- 
port. This, however, we believe up to 
date has not been done, and we hope to 
have this sectional committee appointed 
to review our report at an early date. 

To review the report of our Committee 
on Underground Transportation, the 
Mining Standardization Correlating Com- 
mittee has formed a sectional committee 
with representation from the following 
organizations: 

American Railway Association; 

American Institute of M. & M. En- 
gineers; 
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American Mining Congress; 

American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation; 

American Society of Civil Engineers; 

Anthracite Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion; 

U. S. Bureau of Mines; 

Coal Mining Institute of America; 

Electric Power Club; 

National Coal Association; 

Manufacturers of Track Materials; 

Manufacturers of Cars and Car 
Wheels; and 

Consulting Engineers. 

I have given the list of the organiza- 
tions represented on this sectional com- 
mittee purely to illustrate the care taken 
in reviewing these reports to prevent 
any specifications or recommendations 
being adopted and recommended to the 
industry as standards until every in- 
terest has been satisfied and approve of 
our recommendations. This should 
thoroughly satisfy the industry, for 
whom the reports were especially pre- 
pared, that they should have no hesita- 
tion in adopting the recommendations 
made in our reports. ; 

It will now be of interest to review 
briefly the findings of the sectional com- 
mittee, which met recently to review the 
report of our Committee on Mine Drain- 
age. Such a review will illustrate the 
class of criticism that is made against 
the recommendations contained in our 
reports and act as a guide to our com- 
mittees in the future. 

I have recently received from the 
chairman of the sectional committee re- 
viewing this report a full copy of the 
findings of the committee, and after 
reading it very carefully I can sum- 
marize the principal objections as fol- 
lows: 

It was the concensus of opinion of the 
committee that the specifications and 
recommendations in our reports should 
either be very general or conversely go 
very much into detail. I draw from this 
statement that if the specifications and 
recommendations were very general and 
did not go too much into detail that then 
a committee would find no objections to 
them, except in particular instances 
where they made some corrections. But 
if instead our committees preferred to 
go into detail regarding specifications 
for equipment, then they should go 
sufficiently into detail to make their 
recommendations absolutely clear and 
complete. 


Another specification applying to 
pumps for development work was 
criticised as not being broad enough in 
its scope and differentiating between 
pumps to be used in different mines 
where the water handled required the 
pump to have such parts as necessary 
acid resisting, whereas such require- 
ments would not be necessary at some 
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other mine where the water did not re. 
quire this same provision. 

Our representatives on this sectional 
committee suggested that this specifica. 
tion could be easily revised to meet this 
requirement. 

The representative on the sectional 
committee from one of the pump manu- 
facturers thought that the specifications 
were too narrow to be of value and he 
doubted whether a specification could be 
drawn that would be broad enough to 
cover pumps for the customary diversj- 
fied services to be met with in mining. 
He also suggested from a reading of the 
specifications that they seemed to be 
made too largely in the interest of the 
centrifugal pump manufacturer. This 
particular criticism we are unable to 
appreciate as the manufacturers of 
equipment for mine drainage were well 
represented on our committee which 
formulated this report. 

There were numerous suggestions for 
changes in detailed parts of the specifi- 
cations, all of which it would seem to me 
could be readily corrected and which our 
representatives on the committee offered 
to correct in an earnest endeavor to have 
all the specifications in the report not 
only satisfactory to all interests con- 
cerned but to be of real value to the 
mining industry. 

Another criticism offered was worded 
as follows: 

“We believe that too many detailed 
specifications should not be included, but 
the specifications should be drawn so 
that all pump manufacturers can bid 
on their standard equipment and thus 
keep down the cost to the purchaser.” 

We quite agree with this criticism in 
its broad application. The spirit of this 
suggestion should be contained in every 
specification drawn by our committees. 
However, the main object of our com- 
mittees is to improve the methods, prac- 
tice and equipment of the mining in- 
dustry, and while we do not wish to im- 
pose on this industry any expense not 
consistent with such improvements in 
practice, it should be self-evident that 
usually improvements in practice and 
equipment necessarily to some extent at 
least increases cost, but if this cost is 
justified by the improvement it is no 
burden but a saving to the purchaser. 

We have great confidence that our 
committees have kept this thought in 
mind constantly, as it has been re- 
peatedly stressed at all our conferences. 

The report closed with a list of cor- 
rections and changes in the report which 
this sectional committee suggested be 
made in the report to meet with their 
approval. 

We should not expect that our reports 
as formulated, however carefully and by 
representatives from the operating end 
of the mining industry, manufacturers 
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of machinery and component outside 
engineers, would always meet with the 
full and hearty approval of the repre- 
sentatives of other societies and asso- 
ciations who did not assist in the prep- 
aration of these reports. This would be 
against human nature. 


We also believe that all this criticism 
and discussion of our reports by these 
sectional committees (even though some- 
times it may appear severe) will result 
in the ultimate improvement of the 
recommendations of our committees, and 
we confidently believe that all these 
interests can be harmonized and these 
reports made satisfactory to all interests 
and, finally, of very great value to the 
industry. 

The discussion of this report also 
brings to mind the policy adopted by the 
Standardization Division when it was 
organized, at which time the scope and 
character of the work which our com- 
mittees were to do was very carefully 
considered, and at which time our com- 
mittees were fully advised of the policy 
to be pursued to make their work of 
the greatest value to the industry. Our 
committees have conscientiously followed 
this policy with the result that we be- 
lieve in general their recommendations 
are sufficiently broad and yet sufficiently 
specific to act as an intelligent guide to 
the officials of the mining industry in 
improving methods and practice in 
mining, and also improving their mining 
equipment. 


Procress For 1924 


I will now review briefly the work of 
our eight main committees since our 
last Standardization Conference a year 
ago: 

Six of these committees, namely, the 
ones on Underground Transportation, 
Underground Power Transmission, 
Power Equipment, Outside Coal Hand- 
ling Equipment, Mine Drainage, and 
Mine Ventilation, have been working 
since the Standardization Division was 
organized five years ago. These six 
committees are the ones which have com- 
pleted the first stage of their work and 
submitted reports to the American En- 
gineering Standards Committee for re- 
view and approval, as stated previously 
in this report. These particular com- 
mittees having submitted their complete 
reports as stated above, have not pur- 
sued their work vigorously during the 
present year awaiting the outcome of the 
review of their reports by the Amer- 
ican Engineering Standards Committee. 
However, many of the subcommittees of 
these main committees have been pur- 
suing diligently the particular work 
allotted to them, and some of these sub- 
committees have rendered additional re- 
ports which will be presented to the next 
Standardization Conference. 
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Two of our committees organized more 
recently, namely those on Mine Timber- 
ing and Underground Mining and Load- 
ing Machinery, and who have not 
presented completed reports to date, have 
been pursuing their work but will not 
present final reports at this time. How- 
ever, the Subcommittee on Preservation 
of Mine Timber presented a _ very 
lengthy report to the Fifth National 
Conference indicating a vast amount of 
research and: a compilation of much 
valuable information. This is a joint 
report by the two Subcommittees on 
Timber Preservation for both the Metal 
and Coal Mining Branches, as on this 
particular subject the work can readily 
be combined. 

Considering the fact that until re- 
cently the timbering in the vast majority 
of the coal mines of this country was 
done in the most crude and most 
unsystematic manner, it is most en- 
couraging to note any progress for better 
methods. We confidently believe that 
one of the most important results of the 
work of our committees for the mining 
industry is to increase interest in im- 
proved methods. This is a slow process 
of education, but experience teaches us 
that the beginning of any good work is 
always the period of least progress, and 
that this progress will rapidly increase 
is already evident. 

Through the cooperation of the 
American Mining Congress the United 
States Bureau of Mines, the United 
States Forest Service, the United States 
Geological Survey, and the Bureau of 
Census, a questionnaire was sent out to 
the mining industry at large concerning 
mine timbers. This questionnaire was 
prepared by the Bureau of Census and 
submitted to the Standardization Divi- 
sion for suggestions, and was a very 
complete and lengthy request for infor- 
mation. It is most gratifying to advise 
that 10,700 replies were received to this 
questionnaire. These replies are being 
classified and the information compiled 
in proper form. 


INTEREST OF MINING INDUSTRY 


When our First and Second Stand- 
ardization Bulletins were printed they 
were distributed free to the mining in- 
dustry, but in rather limited editions, as 
we could not afford to print large edi- 
tions. When the Third Standardization 
Bulletin was ready for distribution it 
was decided to make a charge of $1 for 
each of these bulletins issued to the in- 
dustry at large. When the Fourth 
Standardization Bulletin was ready for 
distribution a much larger edition was 
printed, and it was decided to double the 
price of this bulletin to help cover the 
large expense of its preparation. Ap- 
proximately 6,000 copies of the third and 
fourth bulletins have been sold; many 
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more of the fourth bulletin than of the 
third. There were approximately 3,500 
mining companies that invested in this 
fourth bulletin. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that companies who have purchased 
these bulletins are making use of them, 
and thus improving their methods and 
equipment. 

We confidently believe that more 
progress has been made and more inter- 
est created during the past year in the 
mechanical loading of coal than in all 
previous years combined since mechani- 
cal loading was first introduced. We 
also believe that the next year is going 
to see even more marked progress in the . 
adoption of mechanical loading than the 
past year. All indications point to a 
very widespread interest in this subject, 
and many mining officials who took no 
interest whatever in mechanical loading 
until recently are now most anxious to 
find a loader which can be adapted to 
the conditions in their mines. 


We have sufficient confidence in the 
genius of our people to believe that when 
they decide they need a thing they will 
find a way to secure it and make proper 
use of it. 

We have repeatedly made this state- 
ment during the past few years and we 
have not lost confidence in our belief 
that mechanical loading of coal is en- 
tirely practical and within a very short 
time will be adopted. When that happy 
day arrives the industry will have to 
thank the Standardization Division more 
than any other agency, unless it be the 
manufacturers of loading machines, for 
their persistent effort in trying to secure 
this desired result. 

So much for the interest which the 
Standardization Division has created in 
the mining industry in this country. 
Now let us look through the eyes of 
some of our foreign friends. 


FOREIGN INTEREST IN OuR WorK’ 


The secretary of our Standardization 
Division advises me that there is an 
ever-growing interest abroad regarding 
the work of our Standardization Divi. 
sion. During the past year the following 
countries have sent special representa- 
tives to America with letters of intro- 
duction to the American Mining Congress 
asking for information concerning our 
work: Holland, Sweden, Belgium, Scot- 
land, South America and South Africa. 
These foreign representatives were not 
only greatly interested in learning what 
we were doing but expressed great ad- 
miration for the progress we have made, 
and several of them purchased and sent 
home for distribution among their coun- 
trymen large numbers of our Stand- 
ardization Bulletins. This is a most 


gratifying testimonial to the work our 
committees have so faithfully carried 
forward. (Continued on page 160) 
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ORGANIZATION FOR MINE FIRE FIGHTING IN METAL MINES 


Fire In Metal Mines Is A Subject Which Has Not Received The Consideration 
Its Importance Warrants, And According To Mr. Pickard Few Mines Are Or- 
ganized To Combat A Fire, Even Though Ample Fire Fighting Equipment Is 


HE PRESS has repeatedly em- 
phasized that underground fires 
in proportion to actual property 

loss, cause greater consternation among 
the workmen and even among the execu- 


tive staff as well, than any other hazard 
in mining. This is due mostly to lack 


’ of preparedness or lack of prearranged 


plans, and to little understanding of un- 
derground fires. 

The Bureau of Mines, through its field 
force, has made many studies of condi- 
tions at time of mine fires and published 
in 1916 a handbook 
by J. W. Paul and 
H. M. Wolflin, en- 
titled “Rescue and 
Recovery Operations 
in Mines After Fires 
and Explosions” 
which is available for 
free distribution. 
However, a review of 
the reports of Bureau 
engineers indicates 
that at but few mines 
is the management 
thoroughly organized 
to combat a fire un- 
derground even 
though ample fire- 
fighting equipment is 
provided. There are 
numerous instances in the history 
of disasters from metal-mine fires 
where 24 and even 48 hours, and some- 
times a week, has been absolutely lost 
before well-devised plans were put into 
effect. While the management was try- 
ing to find itself the fire kept on burning 
following the laws of nature that govern 
the actions of fire. Obviously, the fire 
must be attacked quickly if lives are to 
be saved and property and financial loss 
averted. The following memorandum by 
a Bureau of Mines engineer is similar to 
several which have come to my attention 
in the past few years. It is quoted as 
an illustration of what can happen when 
the management of a large mine is not 
prepared. 


“Fire started on Sunday night. The 
Bureau of Mines rescue car was not 
called until Thursday. We arrived 
Friday noon. The fire did not spread 
up shaft from the A level, where it 
originated, in spite of the fact that 
the shaft was upcast, but it struck 
down and before we could get it bulk- 
headed and sealed, 1,500 feet of shaft 


"* District Engineer, Bureau of Mines. 
Published by approval of the Director, Bureau 
of Mines. 
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By Byron O. PICKARD* 


was lost. This shaft was the pumping 
shaft and carried all power cables, so 
it was a serious blow. Caving of a 
shaft pillar affected a nearby hoisting 
shaft, and it will cost the company 
something to repair the damage. I 
doubt very much if the burned shaft 
can be recovered. There was no or- 
ganization in the handling of the fire. 
Men were not properly trained and 


Left, By-pass with Pressure Regulator for Utilizing Water in Pump 
Center, Steel Fire Door in Concrete Bulkhead. Right, Fire 


Hose on Portable Reel. 


their apparatus was not in shape. I 
believe this fire could have been 
stopped at the A level and would not 
have reached the shaft if the opera- 
tors had had the proper organization 
to discover and attack the fire 
promptly.” 
The underground fire fighting problem 
and property loss are relatively large or 
small depending upon the promptness of 


Emergency, Adjustable Portable 

Pressure Fan for fire fighting pur- 

poses used by the Globe Miami Co- 
operative Mine Rescue Station. 


an intelligent attack. If a fire is quick'y 
discovered and extinguished in its incipi- 
ency, the news rarely reaches the pub- 
lic; sometimes even the superintendent 
does not hear of it, and if he does, he is 
an exception if he uses the information 
as a warning of the hazard existing in 
his mine and if he analyzes the condi- 
tions that prevented a catastrophe. 

Fires underground do not follow the 
habits of fires on surface. There are 
many conditions to vary their burning 
speed, their path and their extent. They 
are not easily 
reached, and more 
frequently than other- 
wise the smoke and 
gases block the main 
avenues of approach. 

Surface fires can be 
controlled by city fire 
departments in short 
order if the depart- 
ment promptly 
notified, but it is not 
often that city fire- 
men can enter mines 
with their apparatus 
and fight  under- 
ground fires. City 
fire departments could 
not extinguish sur- 
face fires promptly if 
the personnel were not _ properly 
organized, carefully drilled, always 
ready and conversant with the habits of 
fires. Is there not much to learn from 
them which may be applied in modified 
ways to underground conditions? 


The basis of any organization for any 
effort expended or to be expended, is a 
leader or a boss, whose authority is final. 
For lack of a better title, call him 
“chief.” He, to be successful, must take 
his position seriously and study the 
problems and obstacles which will con- 
front him in carrying on the business 
assigned to him. In case of mine fires, 
he must be convinced that it will be pos- 
sible for a fire to start and that it will 
generate smoke and gas. He must en- 
deavor to ascertain where fires may 
start, the directions smoke and gases 
will travel, and other problems. With 
this in mind, he can appoint a staff of 
assistants divided into two units: 


(a) A fire prevention unit with vro- 
vision for careful daily or shift inspec- 
tion of workings and report, and 

(b) A fire-fighting unit. 

It is the principle purpose of this 
article to discuss the second unit, 
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namely, Organization for Mine Fire 
Fighting. 

The chief should first call upon his 
staff for a fire survey of the mine and 
have the chief engineer prepare a spe- 
cial map upon which may be placed 
assumed fire hazards and the places at 
which fires may start. The ventilation 
engineer should be required to outline 
the air currents (direction, velocity and 
volume) and furnish the chief with a 
report showing the probable effects of 
any fire on ventilation and where bulk- 
heads and fire doors must be placed to 
control a fire with the least effect to op- 
erations. The fire prevention engineer 
should mark on this map the location of 
all fire fighting equipment. As mining 
operations are continually 
changing conditions under- 
ground, this map should be 
brought up to date at frequent 
regular intervals. 


From these data, the chief 
can draw up his plans for fire 
fighting in each particular zone. 
By referring to his map,-he will 
know which fire doors must be 
closed and how; who is avail- 
able to close them; what fire 
fighting equipment is available, 
etc. 

The chief should then outline 
his fire fighting organization 
and if he profits by the experi- 
ence of others, he will divide his fire 
fighters into three divisions, namely, 1— 
oxygen breathing apparatus wearers; 2 
—underground fresh air men (made up 
of mechanics, trackmen, pumpmen, elec- 
tricians, timbermen, miners and gen- 
eral workmen); 3—surface men. Each 
of these divisions should be put in 
charge of an assistant chief, namely, 
one in charge of the apparatus men 
and apparatus work (generally the 
safety engineer), one in charge of the 
supporting fresh air men (generally the 
mine foreman) and one in charge of the 
surface men (generally the master me- 
chanic or surface boss). 

The work of the apparatus men is 
principally reconnaisance in limited gas- 
eous areas, temporary restoring of ven- 
tilation, establishment of fresh air bases 
and such work as it is absolutely neces- 
sary to do in poor air. It is also the 


~ duty of the apparatus men to guard the 


supporting fresh air men so that there 
will be no danger of gas or smoke reach- 
ing them. Breathing apparatus men 
should not be required to use any of their 
strength in fresh air where the same 
work can be done by fresh air support- 
ers. The nature of their apparatus is 
such that their work must be done in 
short periods of less than two hours so 
they must have all the support and 
assistance possible in order that precious 
time will not be lost. This can be done 


by fresh air men through laying of wa- 
ter and air lines, building of brattices 
and bulkheads, bringing in of supplies 
to the fresh air bases and carrying out 
dead bodies, etc., etc. The breathing 
apparatus men should be so organized 
that all of their effort will not be ex- 
pended in the first few hours. 

The writer has found that dividing 
the men into groups or shifts for day 
work and for night work, preferably 
four groups, two for day and two for 
night, is very satisfactory. A leader 
should be appointed to head each group, 
who takes his orders from the chief 
apparatus man. 

The chief apparatus man should know 
the breathing apparatus personnel of 


Emergency Mine Rescue Apparatus Station used by the 
Globe Miami Cooperative Mine Rescue Station. 


adjoining mines and make mutual ar- 
rangements with each neighbor operator 
for assistance at times of emergency. 
These outsiders will have to be provided 
quarters for sleeping and eating, and 
carefully handled in order to keep their 
interest and loyalty. 

All reserve supplies for apparatus and 
apparatus men should be arranged with 
a substantial amount immediately avail- 
able. 

The location of the surface fire fight- 
ing base should be predetermined and 
cenveniently established. There should 
be one man in charge of all supplies for 
fire fighting with a suitable number of 
assistants available at time of fire. 
There should be an ample supply of 
water with a man in charge to insure 
no interruptions to delivery. The fire 
fighting chief should place reliable 
checkers at all mine openings to check 
in and out all workers and victims. 

Other points which the fire fighting 
chief should have in mind as requiring 
decisions at the time of fire are the fol- 
lowing: 

1—Guards to prevent unauthorized 

changing of ventilation fans. 

2—A positive system of identification 

and care of dead bodies. 
3—Notification of state and other legal 
authorities. 

4—The care of families of victims; 

(best turned over to Red Cross). 
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5—Policing of surface in order that 
the curious public will in no way 
interfere with fire fighting oper- 
ations. 

6—A technical staff such as gas ana- 
lysts, draftsmen, blue printers 
ete. ; 

7—An information bureau to take 
care of the press, etc. 

8—A hospital unit supplemented with 

trained first-aid men should be 

organized with definite locations 
for an emergency base both on 
surface and underground. The 
chief surgeon should be required 
to outline plans for first-aid 
treatment for injured men and 
the revival of entombed men, etc. 
9—The power providing 
agency should be noti- 
fied to guard against 
any interruptions to 
service for hoist and 
fans during time of fire. 
The underground bosses and 
more especially the shift bosses 
should be repeatedly and regu- 
larly instructed at frequent in- 
tervals as to their responsi- 
bilities at time of fire. They 
should be impressed with the 
thoughts that particular atten- 
tion should be given to giving 
an immediate warning to sur- 
face upon discovery of the fire, 
to extinguish it if possible and to pro- 
tect the men under them from the gases. 
Each boss and for that matter, every 
underground man should be kept thor- 
oughly advised of the management’s 
preparedness. It is customary at many 
mines to hold monthly meetings of 
officials, bosses and certain underground 
key men, particularly the haulage men, 
to discuss fire prevention and fire fight- 
ing problems. This is recommended for 
any mine in which the hazard is sufficient 
to warrant it. Fire drills of all under- 
ground men should be held at regular 
intervals, followed by a short talk by the 
shift boss or foreman to the underground 
men, instructing them in their duties at 
time of fire. Each underground man 
should be familiar with the dangers of 
gas and smoke resulting from fires and 
taught how to protect himself from them 
through using the proper escape ways 
and in event this is impossible, how to 
build a barricade. The various locations 
of possible barricades should be prede- 
termined and explained. The breathing 
apparatus men should be carefully 
trained and thoroughly familiar with 
the underground workings. They should 
not only know their apparatus, but 
should be experienced in building bulk- 
heads and brattices, handling hose, fire 
extinguishers, ete. The fire fighting 
equipment should be tested at frequent 
regular intervals. 
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Each and every assistant working un- 
der the command of the chief should 
insist upon the strictest discipline at 
time of fire, for the disobeying of any 
order may not only cause delay, but loss 
of life. 

‘Briefly, the organization described 
heretofore is based on the following out- 
line: 


1. Fire Chief (General Superintendent 
of Mines) 
A. Board of Advisors 
1—Chief Engineer 
2—Ventilation Engineer 
3—General Underground 
Foreman 

4—Supply Clerk 
5—Company Surgeon 
6—State Mine Inspector. 


B. Fire Fighters. 
1—-Assistant chief in charge 
of breathing apparatus 
men 

a—Four shift captains 
b—Apparatus crew cap- 
tains and apparatus 

men 


2—Assistant chief in charge 
supporting fresh air men 
for underground work. 
a—Two shift bosses. 
b—Several groups com- 
posed of underground 
specialists, such as 
electricians, track 
layers, timbermen, 
ete. 


3—Assistant chief in charge 
of surface men. 
a—Two shift bosses. 
b—Specialized workmen 
such as hoisting en- 
gineers, compressor- 
men, pumpmen, elec- 
tricians, shaftmen, 
mine rescue station, 
mine supplies, tele- 
phones. 


a 


Miscellaneous Aides. 
1—Engineer in charge engi- 
neering work 
2—Gas analyst 
38—Surgeon in charge hospi- 


tal unit 
4—First Aid captain and 
crew 


5—Assistant to chief in 
charge of information bu- 
reau for press, coroner, 
state officials and coopera- 
ting agencies 
6—Local undertaker in charge 
of morgue 
7—Supply clerk for fire fight- 
ing supplies 
8—Time keeper and checker 
9—Local chief of police 
(Fan, Water, Public) 
10—Chief Red Cross official. 
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ELECTRIC DUST PRECIPITA- 
TORS 


HE removal of dust with electrical 

devices has been practiced on a large 
scale in German cement and metallurgi- 
cal plants for many years, according to 
C. P. White, chief, Coal Division, United 
States Department of Commerce. Re- 
cently the same methods have been ap- 
plied for removing dust in lignite coal 
briquetting plants. 

Formerly the lignite industry removed 
such dust either mechanically or with 
water. As most lignite briquet plants 
are located in exceedingly dry districts, 
it is often difficult to provide enough 
water for the cleaning machines. 

The basic principle of the electrical 
cleaning process is as follows: 

The air in which the dust floats is 
conducted at moderate speed past a 
number of electrodes of different polar- 
ity. The dust particles are electrically 
charged, repelled, and fall into a con- 
veyor mechanism. The dust collected in 
this manner is pressed into briquets. 
In a particular lignite drying plant of 
average size about 200 kilos of lignite 
dust are recovered per hour, which cor- 
responds to approximately 8 percent of 
the total factory output. 

Direct current at from 30,000 to 
250,000 volts pressure is needed. The 
current consumption is very low and 
amounts to approximately 0.7 kilowatts 
for an air volume of 300 cubic meters 
per minute. 


TEACHING SAFETY 


N illustrated safe practice pamphlet 

dealing with “Teaching Safety to 
New Employees,” has recently been pub- 
lished by the National Safety Council. 
The pamphlet is non-technical in read- 
ing matter and is the combined experi- 
ence of the industrial members of the 
Council. It.is edited by 75 safety engi- 
neers who form a volunteer committee 
for such work. 


“One of the most important considera- 
tions of industrial management is the 
introduction of the new employees into 
the plant,” reads the introduction. Sta- 
tistics show that the new employee is 
more liable to injury than one who has 
seen long service. 

“Accidents to new employees are due 
not so much to carelessness or thought- 
lessness as to lack of familiarity with 
the hazards and working conditions. 
Another factor is nervousness due to a 
desire to equal the production or speed 
of the more experienced workmen. Me- 


chanical safeguards in specific industries 


may, to a certain extent, prevent acci- 
dents from both of those causes. The 


greater number of accidents, however, 
occur from causes that are not prevent- 
Education and super- 


able by guards. 
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vision are the only effective methods of 
attack for such accidents. 

Inquiries regarding this pamphlet 
should be addressed to the National 
Safety Council, 168 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PROGRESS IN STANDARDIZED 
COAL MINING 
(Continued from page 157) 
FEDERAL INTEREST IN STANDARDIZATION 


It may not be out of place in closing 
to note the interest which is being shown 
by various branches of our National Gov- 
ernment in standardization. During the 
past year the writer has visited Wash- 
ington several times and on each visit 
has taken occasion to confer with 
various governmental officials in charge 
of standardizing products and equipment 
for their respective. branches of the fed- 
eral service. 

The Federal Specification Board has 
now been functioning for a considerable 
time, and is making very material 
progress in unifying as well as improv- 
ing the specifications produced by the 
various governmental departments. This 
board acts on behalf of the National 
Government, somewhat the same as the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee acts on behalf of our interests, 
and the result of its work cannot help 
but be of very great value in reducing 
the enormous expense required to carry 
on our National Government. 

The Department of Commerce, through 
its Division of Simplified Practice, which 
is the first step in standardization, has 
rendered a great service to the nation in 
calling and directing conferences of in- 
dustries and in cooperating with such 
industry in reducing the number of sizes 
and types of projects which such indus- 
tries produce. That economies resulting 
from such simplification in manufactur- 
ing are almost beyond belief, is testified 
by leading men in many industries. 

Various other governmental depart- 
ments maintain a bureau devoted to 
standardization, and are very active in 
carrying forward this movement of 
standardization of materials and equip- 
ment used by them. 

On my last visit to Washington, 
I was advised by the heads of some 
of our largest federal departments that 
they had made very material prog- 
ress in the adoption of standard specifi- 
cations for all their requirements, and 
that wherever they had _ introduced 
standards it had very materially reduced 
the cost of purchasing standardized 
materials and equipment. 

The publication of the reports of our 
committees in a loose-leaf handbook 
marks a further step forward in our 
work, and it is anticipated that 1925 
will see greater progress than any of 
the previous five years. 
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THE ECONOMY OF PRESERVING MINE TIMBERS 


It Is The Opinion Of The Majority Of Operators That The Timbers In Shafts 
And Shaft Stations Should Be Treated, But In Spite Of This Agreement Few 
Metal Mines Treat Their Timbers—That It Will Pay Is Clearly Brought Out In 


REAT efforts are now being made 
to reduce the quantity and cost 
of the timber used in mining. 

Methods of mining are selected that re- 
quire less timber, either by avoiding the 
support of ground by timbers or by 
treating them as temporary supports 
only, which are to be abandoned in a 
few days or weeks before the full weight 
of the ground crushes them or decay 
destroys them. Thus, in the first case, 
little timber is used, and, in the second, 
smaller timbers and poorer varieties suc- 
cessfully employed. 

In any mine, however, there are 
chambers and thoroughfares that must 
be maintained more or less permanently 
in ground that requires support. In 
ground that is not too much broken, the 
use of gunite is becoming general, and 
the use of steel or concrete for more se- 
vere service is increasing, but timber 
still remains the material in most gen- 
eral use and is usually the cheapest in 
first cost. In fact, steel or concrete are 
often so much more costly that timber, 
allowing for replacements, may be still 
the cheapest support, although its life 
may be limited by crushing or decay. 

Its failure by crushing can not be 
avoided, but decay can be postponed by 
treatment with preservatives. The rem- 
edy by such treatment is obvious, but 
the knowledge of the subject is, at this 


time, rather indefinite, and operators - 


hesitate to spend money in timber treat- 
ment without being positive of making 
an ultimate saving. It is quite simple, 
by assuming the life of timber under- 
ground and estimating the cost: of treat- 
ment and replacement, to determine 
whether it is profitable or not. Unfor- 
tunately, the life of timber varies so 


*Consulting Engineer, Douglas, Arizona. 


This Article 


By GERALD SHERMAN* 


much in different mines and in different 
parts of the same mine, that this most 
important factor of the equation is ex- 
tremely difficult to estimate. 

Illustrations of the difference in life 
of timber underground may ‘be taken 
from records of the Copper Queen Mine 
of the Phelps Dodge Corporation at Bis- 
bee, Arizona. 

The Gardner Shaft was timbered with 
a good quality of so-called Oregon pine 
in the latter part of 1903 and early part 
of 1904. Since that time no shaft sets 
and but little lagging have been replaced. 
The timber is in good condition, and the 
majority of it would, under similar cir- 
cumstances, last much longer. 

The Calumet and Cochise shaft was 
enlarged and retimbered with new Ore- 
gon pine timber in 1918 and 1919, to the 
1000 level, and later sunk 800 feet 
deeper. 

It has beer recently necessary to re- 
timber the upper part of one compart- 
ment of this shaft for a distance of 450 
feet. This is the upcast compartment. 
All end plates, dividers and lagging are 
being replaced. The wall plates are rot- 
ten and the decay extends occasionally 
from six to ten inches into the next com- 
partment. The timbering of the other 
two compartments is in good condition. 

The Sunrise shaft, 723 feet deep, was 
completed in 1921. In November, 1922, 
it was necessary to replace the lagging 
in the upper 500 feet of the shaft. It 
has not yet been necessary to replace 
heavy shaft timbers, but in the upper 
400 feet they are beginning to decay and 
replacements will soon be necessary. 
Fresh air through a tunnel reaches the 
bottom of the shaft directly. Air which 


has been warmed and moistened by pass- 
ing through stopes, reaches the shaft in 
considerable volume 300 to 400 feet be- 
low the collar. 

Drift timbers on the 800 level of the 
Sacramento Division decay very rapidly. 
Their life will be about two years. 

In these cases, the explanation is 
rather simple. The air in the southwest- 
ern part of the United States is gener- 
ally dry. Timber in downcast shafts or 
in parts of the mine through which 
fresh air passes directly, has an indefin- 
ite life. Timber exposed to air that has 
been warmed and humidified by passing 
through underground workings decays 
rapidly, its rate depending upon the con- 
dition of the air, the character of the 
timber, etc. 

We may say that timber treatment in 
the former case is unnecessary. How- 
ever true this may be, mining conditions 
change. The Gardner Shaft is now an 
upcast and more rapid deterioration of 
the timbers has begun. 

At the Burro Mountain Branch of 
Phelps Dodge Corporation at Tyrone, 
New Mexico, the Niagara Tunnel was 
timbered in 1913 and 1914. This tunnel 
is an incast part of the ventilation sys- 
tem and the majority of each set is in 
excellent condition today. The sides and 
top of the tunnel are dry, but the floor 
is damp. The bottoms of many of the 
posts have decayed and it has been nec- 
essary to cut them off and set them on 
new blocks. In the end of the tunnel, 
the ground is very heavy and timber 
failure is by crushing rather than decay. 

The cost of replacing a shaft set is 
high, and the interruption to the shaft 
service may be a serious matter. Under 
conditions prevailing in Arizona, it is 
estimated that the complete replacement 
of a shaft set, with lagging, in a three- 


Mine No. 1 Mine No. 2 Mine No. 3 Mine No. 4 
January, 1925 January, 1925 January, 1925 Year 1924 
- Feet B. M. of timber used per ton... 19.95 C—O re eee 
Timber that Timber that Timber that Timber that 
Timber shouldbe Timber should be Timber should be Timber should be 
Purpose used treated used treated used treated used treated 
Development or exploration........ 173,637 52,837 128,984 75,000 26,627 13,313 1,111,806 1,111,806 
Track ties and haulage timbering. . . 6,581 6,581 17,792 10,000 
SE iniainedcnnktcenebedakar’ 68,867 20,661 33,615 8,202 44,472 11,118 646,796 120,966 
758,299 92,350 429,272 88,203 448,194 45,898 8,258,944 1,243,998 
Proportion that should be treated... 12.5% 20.5% 10.2% 15% 


* Track ties and haulage timbering are in development and exploration column. 
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compartment shaft, would cost $90.00 to 
$100.00 One thousand and seventy feet 
of timber would be used, costing, framed, 
with blocks and wedges, $50.00. The la- 
bor would range from $40.00 to $50.00, 
depending upon shaft conditions. Thor- 
ough treatment of this timber would 
ccst from $26.00 to $34.00. If dipped or 
steeped, the cost would be $10.00 or less. 

There is a general agreement among 
cperators that in all mines a certain 
proportion of the timber should be 
treated. In order to ascertain what 
proportion this may be, information has 
been furnished by several mining com- 
panies, which has been collected into the 
following statement. It is intended to 
be illustrative and is not presented as a 
complete review of mining conditions. In 
most cases, the proportion to be treated 
is a matter of judgment and probably 
not founded on definite information. 

It is the opinion of the majority of 
operators that the timber in shafts and 
shaft stations should be treated. Track 
ties should be treated and the timbers 
in certain thoroughfares, or parts of 
them, should be preserved. Pump sta- 
tion timbers, or those supporting other 
permanent chambers, should also be 
treated unless there is a probability that 
they may be crushed before they decay. 

The representative of another com- 
pany reported that they did not believe 
that timber treatment would pay. This 
company is using cedar in places where 
ordinary timbers decay rapidly. In Mine 
No. 3, a shaft is timbered with redwood. 
Such practice is for the same purpose as 
timber treatment and may be equally 
successful or more so. 

The proportion of the timber con- 
sumed, that it is advisable to treat, is 
not very large, only from 10 percent to 
20 percent. However, it would amount 
to nearly 4,000,000 feet per year at the 
four mines from which data was ob- 
tained. 

Although there is a pretty general 
agreement on essential points, the fact 
remains that, in the metal mines of the 
West, with the exception of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company, the use 
of treated timbers is not common even 
for work in which many operators feel 
that there should be beneficial results. 

The reasons for this lack of progress 
is the absence of conveniently situated 
treating plants, the cost of treatment 
apd finally, the uncertainty of its value 
in the particular situations that may be 
under consideration. There are no cus- 
tom treating plants in Arizona or New 
Mexico. It can not be positively stated 
that there are none in Southern Cali- 
fornia that handle timber for general 
commercial use, but this was the case a 
short time ago. Since timber should be 
framed before treatment, the practical 
obstacle to obtaining thoroughly treated 
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timber, even for experiment, can be 
easily recognized. 

The cost of treatment varies with the 
character of the preservative and the 
quantity that is absorbed. Various pre- 
servatives in general use have been de- 
scribed by Mr. Geo. M. Hunt, in charge 
of the Section of Wood Preservation of 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, in publications of the 
Forest Service, and reports of commit- 
tees of the American Mining Congress, 
etc. Each has advantages. 

The preservatives may be divided into 
two classes, the coal tar and creosote 
derivatives, and mineral compounds such 
as zine chloride, sodium fluoride, mer- 
curic chloride, ete. 

Those in the first class are not soluble 
in water and are therefore particularly 
suitable for use in damp or wet places. 
As timber preservatives they are not 
excelled by any, but they have the dis- 
advantage of being rather objectionable 
to handle and of increasing the fire risk. 
Both of these characteristics are consid- 
erably reduced by storage for a month 
or two after treatment. 

The second class are generally soluble 
in water and may therefore be leached 
out of the timber in wet places. They 
are generally cheaper, reduce, or at any 
rate do not increase, the inflammability 
of timber and are well adapted to use in 
dry situations. 

The treatment may be in open tanks, 
in which the timber is left to soak, or it 
may be treated in closed pressure and 
vacuum tanks, by which the penetration, 
and the life of the timber is considerably 
increased, but the expense is greater. 

It is not possible to give accurate fig- 
ures for treatment costs, because they 
vary so much in different situations. 
Recent informal quotations by a large 
commercial plant in the Northwest, give 
the cost of treating timber with No. 1 
Creosote Oil at $21.25 per thousand for 
six pounds of oil per cubic foot, and 
$24.25 and $27.25 per thousand for in- 
jections of eight and ten pounds of oil 
per cubic foot, respectively. The tim- 
ber treated by such an expensive pro- 
cess should be better than the average 
mining grade in order to insure its fair 
resistance to crushing in service. Such 
timber would cost about $35.00 to $40.00 
per thousand delivered at railway points 
in Arizona. Timber of ordinary mining 
grade costs on the cars at Arizona points 
$30.00 per thousand, more or less. 

Treatment by zinc chloride, which is 
probably the most commonly used pre- 
servative, would be less. 

The value of the open tank treatment 
is less in increased timber life, but its 
cost is much less also than the closed 
tank process, and the cost of a plant is 
low enough to make it possible for many 
mining companies to put one in for pri- 
vate use. 
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The joint report of the Committees 
on Timber Preservation of the Coal and 
Metal Mine Branches of the American 
Mining Congress, which was prepared 
for its Twenty-seventh Annual Conven- 
tion, gives data on costs and estimated 
benefits of timber treatment by several 
mining companies in the eastern and 
central parts of the United States. 

Mr. J. L. Hyde, in his description of 
the Athens mine treating plant, in the 
same paper, gives its cost at $1,500.00, 
being constructed largely of material on 
hand. Its capacity is about 1,200 feet 
B. M. per charge and the timber is 
soaked for four hours in 4% percent zinc 
chloride solution at 160° F., and four 
hours in cold solution afterward. The 
cost is from $5.00 to $7.00 per thousand 
board feet treated. 

Mr. Roy Marks, in a paper presented 
before the American Mining Congress, 
gives figures on the cost and value of 
open tank treatment by Ac-Zol at the 
United Verde Extension Mining Com- 
pany in Jerome, Arizona. 

A rule of thumb formula given by Mr. 
Geo. M. Hunt, specifies that the time of 
treatment should be one day for each 
inch in thickness of the timber treated, 
plus one day additional. A plant with a 
capacity of approximately 40,000 feet 
per month of assorted sizes of timber, 
such as would ordinarily be used in a 
mine, would require about 1,200 cubic 
feet of capacity. Its cost, with storage 
tank, pump, tracks, etc., would be from 
$3,500 to $4,500. 

The treatment at the United Verde 
Extension mine and the Athens mine 
yielded good results. The longer treat- 
ment referred to by Mr. Hunt would cost 
more for plant and a little more for 
treatment, but should give better results. 

The Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany has a small treating plant at 
Rocker where they treat timbers for 
their own use and for a limited number 
of customers beside. Both closed and 
open tank treatment can be used, or any 
preservative. 

It is probable that a small plant of 
similar kind would pay if situated in a 
district where a great deal of timber is 
used by mines in the immediate vicinity, 
or even for a single mine which uses 
great quantities of timber. 

In July, 1924, such a plant having a 
capacity of 2,000 board feet per charge 
would have cost about $12,000 f.o.b. 
factory, or one with a capacity of 4,000 
board feet per charge about $16,000. 
The capacity per 24 hours when treating 
seasoned pine would be from eight to 
ten charges in either. In such a small 
plant the cost of treatment is necessarily 
higher and would amount to about $27 
per thousand feet, board measure, for 
6 pounds of creosote per cubic foot, or 
$32 for an 8-pound treatment. 

The growing (Continued on page 165) 
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STANDARDIZATION OF DRILL STEEL 


A Special Committee Has Been Studying The Subject Of Standardizing Drill 
Steel, and This Article Presents Some Of The Conclusions Reached By It 


tion of the Standardization Divi- 
sion of the American Mining Congress, 
devoted to drilling machines and drill 
steel, has been studying the subject of 
standardizing drill steel and has arrived 
at certain conclusions of importance and 
benefit to the industry. 


SPECIAL committee, acting as a 
Aen of the General Sec- 


The membership of this special com- 
mittee is as follows: 


Ocha Potter, superintendent, Superior 
Division, Calumet and Hecla Mining 
Company, Houghton, Mich.; A. S. Uhler, 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York, 
N. Y.; Geo. A. Shaw, effiziency engineer, 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo.; O. J. Egles- 
ton, manager, U. S. 
Smelting, Ref. and 
Mining Co., Ken- 
nett, Calif.; E. G. 
Deane, general man- 
ager, Superior and 
Boston Copper Co., 
Copper Hill, Ariz.; 
Norman B. Braly, 
general manager, 
North Butte Mining 
Company, Butte, 
Mont.; Charles Offi- 
cer, Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; Bruce 
Yates, general man- 
ager, Homestake 
Mining Company, 
Lead, S. Dak.; C. S. 
Elayer, Cloudcroft, 
N. Mex.; Henry S. 
Fotter, 26 Cullinan Building, Main Street, 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, South Africa. 

Due to lack of time, it has been impos- 
sible to submit the information gathered 
to each member of the committee and 
get his definite recommendations regard- 
ing sizes or shapes of steel upon which 
the industry can standardize. This will 
be done in the near future. Question- 
naires have been sent to several com- 
panies in the Southwest, and in looking 
cver the answers we find that marked 
progress has been made by many com- 
panies in reducing the number of sec- 
tions and sizes of drill steel. 

The following are the more important 
points brought out in the replies to the 
different questionnaires: 

1. All companies except one (which 
uses a 1/8-inch interval) are using a 


_* Manager, Moctezuma Copper Co. Chairman, 
Committee on Drill.ng Machines and Drill Steel, 
American M.ning Congress. 


By FRANK AYER* 


1/16-inch interval of bit diameter change. 

2. One company has tried to use a 
1/32-inch bit change interval and reports 
that it was not practicable. 

3. All companies have done away with, 
or are planning to do away with, dry 
machines and solid sections of steel. 
(They state that sprays are ineffective 
and unsuccessful.) This change is bound 
tc have a beneficial effect upon the 
health of the miners. 


4. Lugged and collared steel breakage 
excessive with hand-rotated stopers but 
with self-rotated stopers breakage not 


New Pilares shaft, shops, hoist house and Diesel compression plant at the Moc- 
tezuma Copper Company, Pilares de Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 


serious. Tendency toward use of more 
self-rotated stopers. 

5. Everyone agrees that the fewer sec- 
tions the lower the total cost of steel, 
steel handling, and steel sharpening. 

6. Although several companies are 
using from three to five kinds of steel, 
all agree that they can, and eventually 
will, standardize on only two kinds, and 
three companies have decided to stand- 
ardize on only one kind. 


7. The sections and sizes most com- 
panies are willing to eliminate are: 
l-inch cruciform solid, 1 1/4-inch cruci- 
form solid, 1 1/8-inch round hollow, 
1 1/8-inch hexagon hollow, 1-inch hexa- 
gon hollow, and 7/8-inch hexagon hollow. 

8. Several companies using both 7/8- 
inch quarter octagon hollow and 7/8-inch 
hexagon hollow state that they could 
drop the 7/8-inch hexagon hollow. 


9. Of the three companies which have 
decided on only one kind of steel for all 


uses, two companies have chosen 1-inch 
round hollow and one company has 
chosen 7/8-inch quarter octagon hollow. 

10. Companies having exceedingly hard 
rock and companies drilling very long 
holes (over 10 feet) have in most every 
case stated that a heavy steel is neces- 
sary. They have chosen in all cases 
1 1/4-inch round hollow as their heavy 
steel and either 7/8-inch quarter octagon 
hollow or 1-inch round hollow as a 
lighter steel for softer ground. 


11. The most interesting point brought 
out was the fact that only three kinds 
of steel will take care of all the com- 
panies’ requirements when they have 
completed their standardization program. 
These are: 1 1/4- 
inch round hollow, 
1-inch round hollow, 
7/8-inch quarter 
octagon. 

This shows that a 
great deal has been 
done by most com- 
panies in the South- 
west toward stan- 
dardization. It is 
always certain that 
each one of the 
above-mentioned sec- 
tions has very 
marked advantages 
for certain kinds of 
work, and it is 
doubtful if any one 
of these sizes or sec- 
tions could be elimi- 
nated without seri- 
ously affecting the 
drilling costs of certain companies. On 
the other hand, it appears very pos- 
sibie that the mining industry could get 
together on these three, or not more 
than four or five, sizes and shapes 
of steel. If this can be done the 
steel companies would have fewer sec- 
tions to roll and keep on hand, which 
should mean more volume of each kind 
rolled and lower total stocks of steel 
kept on hand. These reductions should 
ultimately be reflected in lower prices of 
drill steel. During the coming year we 
will refer this matter to each member 
of the committee and have his definite 
recommendation. 

A very common statement in the ques- 
tionnaires was that different companies 
intend to standardize on one or two sec- 
tions of steel “as soon as present stocks 
in their mines and supply departments 
are exhausted.” 

Standardizing on one or two sections 
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of steel 
cedure: 


1. Changing machine chucks. 

2. Changing sharpening dies. 

3. Utilizing stock of other sections of 
steel on hand. 


The method used at the Pilares mine 
of the Moctezuma Copper Company of 
dropping five kinds of steel and in a 
comparatively short period of time stand- 
ardizing on only one may be of interest. 
Simultaneous with the change to one 
drill steel, the use of all dry stopers and 
of all heavy drifting machines was dis- 
continued. The heavy drifters were sold 
or scrapped and the dry stopers changed 
to wet stopers. 


involves the following pro- 


MACHINE CHUCK CHANGES 


First the chucks of all machines on 
one level were changed to take 1-inch 
round hollow steel. This was done at 
small expense as follows: 


1. C. C. W. 11 Ingersoll-Rand stopers 
with 7/8-inch hexagon chucks: 7/8-inch 
hexagon chucks were drilled out to fit 
l-inch round steel and the chucks were 
slotted on two sides to allow the shank 
lugs to enter. In this manner all 7/8- 


inch chucks on the machines and in stock 
were converted to l-inch chucks at small 
expense, 


2. C. C. 11 Ingersoll-Rand stopers with 
l-inch cruciform chucks: Chucks were 
bored for 1-inch round steel, as was done 
with 7/8-inch hexagon chucks described 
above. 

3. 73 W. Waugh stoper: The chuck 
bushings were removed and slotted in 
same manner described above. 


Wo 73 Yauen Sropee Macwiwe 
Crack 
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4. 50—55 clipper— Waugh plugger 
(used unmounted for shaft sinking and 
plugging and mounted for drifting): New 
chucks were ordered to fit 1-inch steel 
as old ones were worn out. 

5. 98 Waugh (use same as 50—55 
clipper): Being only a few of these on 
trial it was necessary to make two home- 
made parts so clipper front end with 
l-inch round chuck could be placed cn 
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this machine. This was done to speed 
up conversion to l-inch steel and was 
necessary because at that time the manu- 
facturers had not started making 1-inch 
round chucks for this machine. 


Paar Nat 
Part a) tits mte 


Machine front end and 
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DRILL SHARPENER CHANGES 


Dollies: No changes were necessary as 
the dollies for each gauge were the same. 
It was found, however, that by sharpen- 
ing hollow steel with dry instead of wet 
dollies the number of plugged steel was 
materially decreased. The principle in- 
volved is nothing more than closing up 
the hole in the bit to a diameter smaller 
than the diameter of the hole through 
the steel so in case any particles of cut- 
tings do pass through the bit end they 
will not lodge and pack but pass on 
through the steel. This does not entirely 
eliminate plugged steel but decreases it 
over 60 percent, and in case the steel 
does plug the plug will be a short and 
softer one near the bit where it can be 
easily cleared out. 


SHARPENING DIES 

7/8-inch hexagon dies: 

1. Annealed by heating to dull red 
color and leaving in lime for two days. 

2. Bored out to 1-inch round size. 

3. Heated to dull red and plunged in 
tempering oil. 

l-inch cruciform dies: As these were 
round no change had to be made. 

l-inch hexagon dies: 

1. Top and bottom half put together 
with a 1/32 x 3/4-inch shim on each side 
(to give the dies the necessary grab when 
sharpening) and the space between 
welded full with “polished drill steel 
welding rod,” made by the Crucible Steel 
Company; this welding rod takes a 
temper. 


2. Dies bored out to 1-inch round size. 

3. Heated to dull red and plunged in 
tempering oil. 

1 1/8-inch hexagon dies, 

1 1/8-inch round dies, 

1 1/4-inch round dies: Converted to 1- 
inch round dies by same method de- 
scribed for 1-inch hexagon dies. 

These dies are most satisfactorily 
welded with an electric welder. The 
same scheme works very well for re- 
claiming dies which are worn out. 
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CONVERTING DIFFERENT SECTIONS oF 
DRILL STEEL FOR USE IN STANDARD 
MACHINE CHUCK 


7/8-inch hexagon hollow: Over 30 tons 
of this steel were changed to fit 1-inch 
round machine chucks as follows: 

1. First 7 inches of shank end of steel] 
were heated to 1,500 degrees F. 

2. End upset to 1 1/8-inch diameter in 
Waugh punch. 

In doing this the pin which penetrates 
the hole in the shank is held in the punch 
tappet and the punch tappet allowed to 
strike and upset the end of the steel. 

3. Steel reheated. 

4. End of steel swaged down in Sulli- 
van sharpener to 1-inch standard round. 
Before doing this a 1/4x8-inch round 
pin is driven into hole to keep it open. 

5. Shank the steel which now has a 
l-inch end in the regular manner used 
for putting on the lugs. 


— ee 


l-inch hexagon hollow: 

1. 7 inches on shank end heated to 
1,500 degrees F. 

2. Shank swaged down in Sullivan 
sharpener to 1-inch standard round, the 
hole being kept open by a pin. 

3. Standard 1l-inch round shank with 
lugs put on in regular manner. 


1 1/8-inch hexagon hollow: 

1. 12 inches on shank end turned down 
to diameter of 1 inch. 

2. Standard 1-inch round shank with 
lugs put on in regular manner. It was 


found that this steel was too heavy for 
long lengths and its use was confined to 
starters and seconds only. 


1 1/8-inch round hollow: Same pro- 
cedure as for 1 1/8-inch hexagon hollow. 

1 1/4-inch round hollow: Same pro- 
cedure as for 1 1/8-inch hexagon hollow. 

This steel was so exceedingly heavy 
that only starters could be used with 
l-inch round shanks. There was little 
difficulty selling the entire stock of this 
steel to other companies who have stand- 
ardized on 1 1/4-inch round hollow. 


Rovins turned down toheqund |” 
- 


l-inch cruciform solid: The percent 
breakage of this section of steel was 
exceedingly high (10 percent to 15 per- 
cent). A few dry stopers on the upper 
levels, which were the last levels to be 
changed over (Continued on page 181) 
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DETERMINING SIZE AND SHAPE OF DRIFTS AND DRIFT TIMBERS 


No General Standard Can Be Evolved That Will Be Applicable To All Mines, But 
Any Economically Managed Mine Must Arrive At A Standard Size For Drifts And 


‘ NHE subject under discussion is a 
difficult one, as I realize that 
there are many metal mines that 

I have not seen and many ideas that may 

be at variance with mine. 

It may be stated as a fact that a drift 
should be large enough to handle the 
mine material economically, and that the 
size of the timber should be of sufficient 
strength to make the passageways safe 
and to hold them open for the movement 
of the mine material. 

Approaching either subject must 
bring many viewpoints into considera- 
tion. 

Considering drift sizes first; this 
brings up the question of the number of 
haulage levels, the number of tons pro- 
duced per shift, kind of haulage; and 
depending on the foregoing is the size 
of the haulage units and kind of cars. 

It is probable that a mine producing 
300 tons from five levels per shift, or 
from one level, could standardize on size 
of drifts, cars and haulage, but it is 
possible and extremely probable that 
such a standardization would be useless 
for a mine that was producing and haul- 
ing to shafts 4,000 to 6,000 tons on one 
level per shift. : 

The first case could be taken care of 
by men, animal or light motor haulage 
with small cars, but surely the 4,000 or 
6,0c0 ton example could only be taken 
eare of with large motor haulage and 
large units for the loads. Thus we have 
at least two sizes of drift in general— 
one to be small and the other large. 


It might be that some of the operators 
that have mines between the sizes used 
as examples might wish to consider 
themselves the ideal, and then these 
sizes would have to be considered stand- 
ard. In the small drift, using man or 
animal haulage, a 5x7 feet in the clear 
drift could be considered standard, but 
in some of the Western States the height 
would not be sufficient to use electric 
haulage and be within the legal require- 
ments, which brings two standards into 
the small drift class, both of them using 
the same width but different heights. 


These two might be reduced to one if 
the operator using man or animal haul- 
age would take the chance that even- 
tually his mine might come into the 
small motor class and plan his drifts 
accordingly. This anticipation would 
entail some extra expense, and even con- 
sidering the future extra costs due to the 
necessity of enlarging, under difficulties, 
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Timbers 


By A. C. Stopparp* 


his drifts, he might be forced to fit his 
drifts to present requirements and 
amount of capital. That would leave us 
where we were at the beginning with two 
standard small drift sizes varying as to 
height. 

Considering the sizes and shapes of 
timber necessary in a drift of this size, 
the fact is brought home to us that na- 
ture did not make all materials under 
the face of the earth the same. The size 
of timber that would be necessary for 
one mine would not do at all for another. 
In some cases timbers used as drift sets 
as large as 12x 12 inches square spaced 
3 feet centers would be necessary to hold 
the ground, while in other cases 4 or 6 
inch poles with light caps and lagging 
would protect passing men and trains 
from the small amount that would loosen 
and fall from the back. Certainly be- 
tween these two examples there are an 
infinite number of classes and many 
variations could exist in the same mine. 
Taking squared timber as a standard for 
comparison, it could be said that the 
mine of 300 tons per shift, or even per 
day, production could find use for 
12x 12s, 10x10s, 8x8s, 6x8s, 4x 6s, 
and various thickness plank up to 3 
inches, and varying in width from 6 to 
12 inches. Round timber would vary as 
widely. 

Standardization surely does not mean 
using timber too small or too large in- 
stead of the right size, if the right size 
is available. Using too small timber 
means sacrificing safety and using too 
large means spending money and timber 
wastefully, and a mining property 
usually has to be careful either way. 

The remarks here made apply equally 
well to large drifts, so it is needless to 
make another point for such drifts. 

Considering the size of drift for a 
mine producing a heavy tonnage from 
one haulage level, or from two or three 
levels, to be economical the car units 
should be large as well as train units, 
and the gauge of the track must be as 
wide as possible to permit safe and 
speedy operation. The width of the 
drift is determined by these factors and 
the height is influenced by the type of 
motive power. 

The method of mining and character 
of material excavated has considerable 
influence on the type of car. Another 
thing that influences the type of car is 
the method chosen for emptying the car 
at the discharge end of the travel. The 


length of the car is influenced by the 
curvature of the mine tracks. From 
these points it can be seen that stand- 
ardization for a large metal car is a 
difficult thing to accomplish, and the 
standard size of the drift is considerably 
dependent on the standardization of the 
car and motive power. 

Motive power for haulage also influ- 
ences size of drift. As a general rule, 
trolley locomotives would take a higher 
drift than compressed-air locomotives, 
and as far as battery locomotives are 
concerned, they have not reached a stage 
of development sufficient to handle large 
tonnage units economically. These three 
cover the haulage field, though under 
certain circumstances gasoline or third 
rail might be considered. If these were 
considered, installation and construction 
of the units would influence the shape of 
the drifts. 

There is no doubt that any mine that 
is economically managed comes to a 
standard size of drift, and in general to 
standard sizes of timber, but all mines 
cannot and should not come to the same 
standards. 


ECONOMY OF PRESERVING 
TIMBERS 
(Continued from page 162) 

scarcity and increasing price of timber 
makes it essential that the strictest 
economy in the use of timber should be 
observed. We must accept as a fact 
that it will pay to treat certain pro- 
portions of timber used in any mine. 
The character of the treatment and the 
places where treated timber should be 
used will depend upon local conditions, 
either of the manner in which it is used 
or of the comparative cost and value of 
the treatment. All of these factors can 
be determined. The fact that. little ac- 
curate information on the subject is 
available only indicates that such infor- 
mation must be obtained. 

It is quite probable that maximum 
economic benefit would be obtained from 
open-tank treatment. Fortunately, this 


is the process which costs least, either 


for plant or treatment. 

Mining companies cannot afford to let 
this matter go by default. It would be 
difficult to show why a larger user of 
timber should not provide a tank treat- 
ment plant of appropriate size, at least 
for experimental purposes. 

Thanks are due to the managers of 
several mining companies and members 
of their staffs for advice and assistance 
in the preparation of this paper. 
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SHARPENING DRILL STEEL 


Modern Practice Calls For Clean Steel, Special Oil Or Coke Furnaces, Exact Gauging 
Blocks, And Pyrometer Control For Hardening—The Critical Temperature For Plung- 


of my own early experiences shar- 
pening drill steel. 

Some 21 years ago another young 
engineer and myself, both just out of 
technical school secured a lease on a 
feldspar and mica deposit, which had not 
been opened up but from which we 
thought we could make some money. 
We were very limited as to capital and 
just had enough money to purchase a 
small boiler, a 2%” piston drill, a few 
bars of drill steel, a little portable forge 
and an anvil. Our blacksmith shop con- 
s.sted of the shade of a big tree. Our 
mining organization consisted of my 
partner, myself and one good strong 
wheelbarrow. 

The proposition was a thin mineral 
sheet covered by 8 feet of hard cap 
rock. The formation was flat and out- 
cropped on a slight hillside so that we 
had a regular quarrying proposition. 
One of us would run the drill while the 
other acted as helper and fireman. The 
fireman job was no cinch as he had to 
rustle h’s own wood and pack water to 
the boiler in pails. 

After drilling a row of holes in the 
cap rock and blasting we would proceed 
tu muck out the little quarry. This was 
several days’ job and it was a tough job 
in the broiling hot sun but we did not 
really mind it because there was another 
job just ahead of us that we really 
dreaded, and that was to sharpen the 
drill steel for the next round of holes. 

We were using the old style of 
straight 14 degree taper cross bits. Our 
starters were made up to 2%” gauge, 
and we gauged down by 44” steps. Our 
runs per gauge were 18” and the last 
steel, a 9-foot length, was 1%” gauge. 
We were using 14” dynamite. 

Our forge was one of those rivet 
heating affairs. The fire was very thin 
and it took a long time to get the steel 
hot. It also took a lot of heavy sledging 
to dolly those bits, especially the 
starters. To save time we cot into the 
bad habit of putting several drills in the 
fire at once. We did this by arranging 
them around the forge like the spokes 
of a wheel. We alternately cranked on 
the blower until some of the steel was 
red hot, then selecting a piece, we 
stopped to work on it. The result was 
that some of the pieces soaked in the 
fire an hour or two at a time before we 
got to them. 

It was not long before we began to 
have cracks in the wings of our bits. 


l WANT to begin by telling the story 


*Consulting Mining Engineer, Lynn, Mass. 
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ing Is About 1400° F. 


By W. R. WapDE* 


This meant the wing would soon break 
off and then we had a mighty hard job 
ahead of us, because we had to cut the 
other three wings off even with the 
broken one and practically make the bit 
up new. 

Our knowledge of steel sharpening 
was picked up from a local country 
blacksmith and I must say we did not go 
to the right place to pick up much 
knowledge. What we really learned 
from that country blacksmith was how 
to abuse and misuse steel, and make 
ourselves extra work. 

It was an all day job for us to sharpen 
that sieel and we preferred loading 
broken rock in the pit in the hot sun to 
the sharpening job. 

It struck me that if we could stop our 
steel from snapping off corners, stop it 
from getting cracks in it, and make 
those bits stay sharp longer, it would 
materially lessen our hard labor. 

It is now 20 years since we decided 
we could not get rich out of that quarry 
and gave it up, but I have never lost my 
interest in the business end of a piece of 
drill steel. 

There have been many changes in 
drilling practice and in rock drills dur- 
ing these 20 years. The speed and 
power of the modern drill forces the bit 
through the rock at an_ unbelievable 
speed as compared to the old piston drill 
and that means that the modern bit has 
got to take many times harder punish- 
ment. As a matter of fact although 
there has been great advancement in the 
art of making steel and the art of shar- 
pening steel on the job, the designers of 


_ rock drills are today being held back for 


lack of a steel capable of standing up 
before the drilling speeds they could put 
into their machines. The mining indus- 
try needs a steel capable of doing for 
rock drilling what the high speed tool 
steel has done for the machine shop. 

The best modern blacksmith shop prac- 
tice is now generally standardized as 
follows: 

1. The steel coming into the shop from 
the mine is cleaned and any plug re- 
moved from the hole in hollow steel. 
Bits with mud adhering to them should 
always have th's material cleaned off 
before putting them in the heating fire. 
If this mud is from sulphide ore it is 
especially injurious to the steel to heat 
it red hot with this sulphurous material 
on it, as the sulphur is absorbed to some 
extent by the steel. I believe in wash- 


ing every bit in running water as the 
steel is brought into the shop. This is a 
point that is overlooked in many shops, 
but one that deserves careful considera- 
tion, and a good deal of trouble can be 
avoided by observing this practice of 
having the steel clean before heating. 

2. The clean steel is now heated to a 
bright red preparatory to sharpening 
with some good make of compressed air 
operated sharpener. A modern shar- 
pener, by the way, can do more and bet- 
ter work on a bit in 60 seconds than my 
partner and I could do in 15 minutes. 

In the modern shop this heating is 
generally done in an oil fired furnace, 
with or without pyrometer control. 
There has existed in my mind for some 
time, after wide experience in both big 
and little shops, a doubt as to whether 
the oil furnace is superior on this 
forging heat to a coke fired furnace or 
not. 

The average oil furnace is operated 
with an oxidizing flame. That is to say, 
to get complete combustion with the oil 
and avoid a yellow smoky flame, the en- 
deavor is to burn all the carbon in the 
fuel to carbon dioxide if possible. In 
doing this there is generally an excess of 
air or oxygen introduced into the fur- 
nace, more than is taken up by the oil 
to give complete combustion. I have 
noted that steel continually heated to the 
forging heat, say 1600 degrees F., in these 
oil furnaces is often partly decarbonized, 
especially at the thin cutting edges and 
corners of the bit. This prevents the 
steel later from attaining its proper 
hardness at these vital points and 
materially reduces the efficiency of the 
bit. It makes it dull sooner in service 
than it should. Therefore, cutting down 
the average drilling speed, and the miner 
needs more pieces of sharp steel during 
the shift. That means more bits for the 
shop to sharpen. 

Regardless of the statement of those 
responsible for the work in the black- 
smith shop that the steel progresses 
rapidly through the oil furnace and is 
quickly passed to the sharpener, this is 
not always true. I know that there are 
times in the average shop when the steel 
soaks for long intervals in the fire, due 
perhaps to various interruptions in the 
work of the shop. Steel that stays for 
a long time in an oxidizing atmosphere 
at temperatures of 1600 to 1700 de- 
grees F., cannot help becoming partly 
decarbonized especially on the thin 
edges, and corners. 

A properly designed coke furnace has 
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a reducing atmosphere. The steel can be 
left in it for longer intervals without 
reducing the carbon content at the thin 
edges. If the air blast is properly 
regulated there is little danger of exces- 
sive temperatures. The steel can be 
kept in contact with the glowing coke 
and under conditions that are reducing 
instead of oxidizing. 

The things to look out for at this 
stage to insure good bits are: 

(a) Don’t let the steel get any hotter 
than bright red. Don’t under any cir- 
cumstances let it get white hot even if 
it is not hot enough to give off sparks or 
burns as the blacksmith calls it. High 
earbon drill steel should never be sub- 
jected to white heats. 

(b) Don’t hold the steel at a bright 
red heat in the fire any longer than is 
absolutely necessary. Keeping steel 
bright red in a furnace too long is one 
cause of cracks in the wings of the bit. 
Short cracks seem to grow bigger under 
this abuse. This may be due to some 
sort of a wedging action caused by the 
growth of the crystal grain of the steel. 
Steel grows coarser grained the longer it 
stays red hot. If steel is held at a bright 
red heat, especially in an oxidizing 
atmosphere it will begin to decarbonize 
on its surface. The longer the steel is 
held at this temperature the deeper the 
decarbonization will penetrate. 

(c) Don’t let the heat run up your 
steel too far. Steel that is red hot for 
2%” on jack hammer sizes and 3” on 
heavy machine steel has an amply long 
heat for forging in the average shar- 
pener. 

3. The bright red bit is now passed 
to the sharpener. This machine should 
work fast and make a perfect bit in one 
heat. Don’t work steel after it cools 
below a dull red. If the modern shar- 
pener can not turn out a sharp bit in 
one heat there is something wrong with 
the machine or the operator. The 
chances are that the air pressure is too 
low, or the air lines leading to the 
machine are too small. Nothing smaller 
than a 2” line should be used right up to 
the machine and an inch and a quarter 
hose for the connection. The machine 
should have 95 to 100 pounds of air 
right at its throttle, not when it is idle, 
but when it is operating. A sharpener 
takes a lot of air and the pressure drops 
quickly at the machine unless it has a 
large supply pipe. 

The bits should be finished to exact 
gauge by gauging blocks which are stan- 
dard equipment on a good sharpener. 
The double taper bit has replaced the 
single taper bit in practically all the 
larger mining centers. This is because it 
allows of a smaller gauge variation be- 
tween various lengths and thereby re- 
duces the diameter of the starter neces- 
sary to leave a given diameter for the 
‘ast steel This means less volume of 
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rock to cut and an increase in drilling 
speed. Also this form of bit reams a 
round hole with the result that the miner 
has less fitchored holes to fight. The 
total result is a material increase in the 
total drilling speed. 

With the old style single taper bit the 
standard gauge variation was oe 
whereas with the double taper bit the 
gauge variation is cut down to one- 
eighth or one-sixteenth depending on the 
rock, and in some extreme cases to one 
thirty second. These double taper bits 
do not lose gauge rapidly as did the old 
style single taper bit, and therefore as 
big a gauge variation is not necessary 
to insure the next steel following. 

4. Hardening the Steel. 

After the bit is forged the steel should 
be allowed to cool off completely before 
heating for hardening or as it is often 
miscalled, tempering. Tempering means 
to draw out part of the hardness. 

A great deal of bit breakage can be 
avoided if this practice is followed. 

Heating for hardening can be done in 
either an oil or coke furnace, but here is 
where the oil furnace shows a marked 
superiority. This furnace should be ac- 
curately controlled by a pyrometer. The 
steel should be heated to a dull cherry 
red on the end only. This heat should 
not be over %" to %” in length. The 
temperature for proper hardening is 
about 1400 to 1425 degrees F., de- 
pending on the steel and its carbon con- 
tent. The pyrometer will probably have 
to be set 100 degrees hotter than this 
to insure enough of a heat differential 
so that the steel will not take too long 
to heat and the heat run up the steel 
too far. The proper temperature on the 
bit is the temperature at which it will 
not attract a magnet when the tem- 
perature is rising. Magnets are used in 
some shops to determine this critical tem- 
perature and often wrongly, because the 
users do not understand that any tem- 
perature above the proper hardening heat 
the steel is nonmagnetic, so that the 
magnet does not measure the upper tem- 
peratures but only shows when the steel 
is too cold to harden. If the pyrometer 
is set to control the upper temperatures 
so the steel can not get too hot, then the 
magnet can be used to test the steel to 
prove that it is hot enough. That is the 
pyrometer can be used for the upper 
limits and the magnet for the lower 
limits. 

In practice we have to heat the steel 
15 to 25 degrees above the critical tem- 
perature to allow for the cooling between 
the time it leaves the furnace and the 
time it is plunged into the water. 

If the bit becomes too hot never make 
the mistake of letting it cool down to the 
proper plunging temperature and then 
hardening. Steel grows coarsely crys- 
talline rapidly above the critical tem- 
perature and as it cools down this crys- 
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talline structure continues to grow. If 
a bit is too hot to plunge let it get stone 
cold and reheat. When steel is heated 
from cold to the critical temperature 
there is a sudden change at the critical 
temperature and the steel becomes fine 
grained even if coarse grained from 
previous heating. It is at this fine 
grained point that we want to plunge 
steel. This temperature is about 1400 
degrees F., for the average steel and 
is the critical temperature and the tem- 
perature at which it first becomes non- 
magnetic. It is the correct plunging 
temperature. 

It is very difficult to judge the exact 
red color for proper hardening by the 
unaided eye. Variations in the light in 
the shop will cause the judgment of the 
best trained eye to be badly in error. 

A machine called the Comparo-Scope 
has been placed on the market by the 
Denver Rock Drill Co., within the last 
two years and is an enormous help. An 
electric filament glows at the exact color 
of the various temperatures wanted. 
The desired color is obtained by plugging 
in on the connection marked for that 
temperature. Thus if we want 1425 de- 
grees F. we plug the connection in on the 
hole marked 1425. The current is ob- 
tained from a lamp socket. We then 
compare the hot steel for color with the 
color of the filament and the eye can 
instantly tell if the steel is too hot or 
too cold. 

Having heated the steel to the correct 
hardening temperature it should be 
plunged in water instantly. Here prac- 
tice differs somewhat. Some shops use 
shallow running water. This is very 
bad practice and causes a lot of steel 
breakage at the water line. Cracks seem 
to form at the water line and grow with 
subsequent sharpening until the bit 
snaps off in the mine. 

Other shops use machines which 
gradually immerse the steel. This 
arrangement gives good results but is 
not necessary if the heat is not carried 
back too far on the steel. 

The best practice is a short hardening 
heat and a direct plunge in deep water. 


MACHINERY MANUFACTUR- 
ERS CONFER 
ORE than 60 trade and technical 
organizations and 300 individual 
firms engaged in machinery manufacture 
o1 the production of machined products 
were invited by the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice, Department of Commerce, 
to attend a conference on March 25 to 
consider eliminations in the milling cut- 
ter industry. 

The program as developed by the sim- 
plification committee of the industry, 
after several months of study of demand 
and variety, called for the elimination of 
approximately one-third of the varieties 
now made. 
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ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE BOOSTER FAN 


Mr. Williams Qualifies The Uses Of The Booster Fan In Meeting The Problem 
Of Mine Ventilation, But Gives Numerous Conditions In Which It Is Used 


to criticism in writing this article. 

The Booster fan is very much used 
where it should not be used and yet ex- 
perience has taught us that it can be 
used to great advantages under certain 
conditions. 

The operator of our low coal seams 
must produce his product in competition 
with the operator of higher coal seams. 
The low coal operator is continually 
seeking devices by which he may reduce 
the cost of his production. He recog- 
nizes that the State mining law must be 
complied with. There are conditions 
under which he resorts to the use of the 
Booster fan to furnish sufficient quan- 
tity of air at the working faces and 
keep the mine in a healthy condition. 

First. Where the surface does not per- 
mit of sinking shafts. 

Second. Where the airways are so ex- 
tensive that the enlargening of them 
becomes too expensive. 

Third. Where the water gauge neces- 


| Ex aware that I place myself open 


sary to produce the ventilation has , 


become to high. 

The Booster fan has been installed to 
ventilate the working faces very advan- 
tageously under the above conditions. 

_It is often found that shaft sinking is 
prohibited by the operator not owning 
the surface or some other cause. 

In extensively developed low coal 
mines the cost of maintenance and 
enlarging airways is very costly. 

When the necessary pressure to pro- 
duce sufficient ventilation has become 
more than two and one-half to three 
inches w. g. the ventilation at the work- 
ing faces becomes sluggish and un- 
healthy because of leakage due to high 
pressure. When the fan installed on the 
surface becomes too expensive and fails 
to produce the air at the working faces 
he then resorts to the use of a Booster 
fan. 

In consultation with the late C. A. 
Hughes in regard to the future ventila- 
tion of his extensive No. 2 mine, he told 
me that he had been reading some 
French mining literature. In it a French 
mining engineer had advised the use of 
small fans installed in tandem on the 
main airways. I did not take kindly to 
the idea that a 6-foot fan of the sur- 
face could produce sufficient ventilation 
for a large mine where the necessary 
water gauge was high. 

In due time a radical change in the 
ventilation of this mine had to be made. 


* Inspector, Tenth Bituminous Inspection Dis- 
trict, of Pennsylvania. 
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Advantageously 


By JosEPH WILLIAMS* 


The main slope was 11,000 feet to the 
face, and 2,000 feet from the mouth of 
the slope a diagonal had been driven a 
distance of about 9,000 feet from each of 
these two dips. Entries were driven on 
either side. Entries on the right side of 
the diagonal are being driven one to two 
miles. 

To ventilate this section a 4-foot 
Jeffrey fan was installed as a booster. 
This fan when put in service produced 
45,000 cubic feet per minute in the air- 
way inside the fan and produced suffi- 
cient air at the face of three separate 
splits, which without the aid of the 
booster would have been impossible. 

The volume of air at the inlet in- 
creased 16,000 cubic feet per minute and 
the water gauge decreased one-half inch, 
which showed that the booster fan was 
not churning the air or in other words 
taking the return air into the intake 
aircourse. 


Thus we learned that the additional 
pressure used placed the air where it 
was needed and prevented leakage that 
would be bound to occur if the combined 
pressure had been made at the fan on 
the surface. 

The large Guibul fan with 45 percent 
volumetric efficiency is gone and in its 
place we have the Turbine multiple 
blade small fan giving two to three 
times its ratio of capacity. 

We must change our formula for find- 
ing the efficiency of fans. 

First. Where the booster fan is being 
used disadvantageously. Where it is 
cheaper to put in an airway a disk fan 
than build or repair air stoppings. 

Second. To ventilate faces of entries 
allowing the same air to continue cir- 
culating through the fan. 

Third. Where explosive gas can be de- 
tected in the mine. 


Fourth. In dry dusty mines. 


I can recall one occasion in an exten- 
sive mine at one and one-half miles 
from the bottom of a shaft a 5-foot 
disk fan was installed in the main air- 
course as a booster. There were 30,000 
cubic feet per minute passing through 
this fan and at the shaft outlet there 
were 12,300 cubic feet per minute pass- 
ing out of the mine, the only outlet for 
the air. The Superintendent did as 
much boosting as the fan. He claimed 
that he had solved the problem of venti- 


lating old and extensive mines. On my 
arrival at the mine the men were or- 
dered to leave the mine, as the air was 
heavily charged with C. O* (blackdamp). 

Fans placed in last crosscut in entries 
to extend the face undue length between 
crosscuts when no provision is made to 
irsure that the same air does not reenter 
the fan. 

Where explosive gas is being gener- 
ated the booster fan should not be used. 
In case of a disaster the only dependable 
safeguard at the mine is the fan and it 
should always be available at the sur- 
face. 


Secretary of the Interior Work left 
Washington on March 18, accompanied 
by Commissioner Mead, of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, and Director Mather, of 
the National Park Service, on an official 
trip to examine into reclamation, na- 
tional park, and Indian reservation 
problems. 

During the trip irrigation possibilities, 
flood control, and power development on 
the lower Colorado River, which has 
been a subject of investigation for 75 
years, will be inspected. Secretary 
Work and his party will make a short 
journey into Mexico, examining levees 
and canals now providing water for the 
irrigation of the Imperial Valley, and 
will also look over the site for the pro- 
posed all-American canal in Southern 
California. 

The Secretary’s itinerary includes two 
national parks and nine reclamation 
projects and Indian reservations. The 
national parks to be visited are the 
Sequoia National Park and the Yosemite 
National Park, both located in Cali- 
fornia. 

On the trip to federal reclamation 
projects, Secretary Work will meet with 
the water users and settlers, obtaining 
first-hand information concerning condi- 
tions existing on them. 

The reappraisal of government recla- 
mation projects, the work of which is 
now being prosecuted by a special board, 
will also be checked up. 

The projects on the itinerary include: 
Carlsbad project, in New Mexico; Rio 
Grande project, in New Mexico-Texas; 
Yuma and Yuma-Mesa project in Ari- 
zona; Klamath project, in California- 
Oregon; Orland project, in California; 
Newlands project, in Nevada; Grand 
Valley project, in Colorado; and Uncom- 
pahgre project, in Colorado; and North 
Platte project, in Nebraska. 
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PAN AMERICAN STANDARDIZATION 
CONFERENCE 


HE organization of some form of a 

national standardizing body in each 
of the American Republics was one of 
the formal proposals of the first official 
pan-American Conference on standardi- 
zation recently held in Lima, Peru, ac- 
cording to a report to the American En- 
gineering Standards Committee by Mr. 
Albert W. Whitney, who served as 
Chairman of the U. S. Government dele- 
gation. 

Mr. Whitney reported that standard- 
ization is not yet developed in any of the 
Latin-American countries on an organ- 
ized basis, and it was the belief of the 
Conference that the subject would play 
an important part in the future of these 
countries, first, in making more efficient 
and expediting their industrial organiza- 
tion, second, in simplifying and clarify- 
ing international trade and third, and 
most important, the development of bet- 
ter methods of producing and market- 
ing their products. ‘ 

The recommendations of the confer- 
ence, which was an official body repre- 
senting thirteen countries, were made to 
the Inter-American High Commission 
and to the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics represented on it. 

The report states that: 


“The Pan-American Conference on 
standardization, held at Lima, Peru, De- 
cember 23 to January 6, to which I had 
the honor of being not only your repre- 
sentative, but a delegate of the U. S. 
Government, was an occasion of great 
significance. The Conference was held 
coincidently with the Pan-American 
Scientific Congress and immediately fol- 
lowing the centario celebration of Pe- 
ruvian independence. Thirteen Ameri- 
can republics sent officially accredited 
representatives as follows: Brazil, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, United States, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela. 

“The subject of standardization was 
received with great interest, and there 
was a general recognition of the impor- 
tant part that it could play in the future 
development of the Latin-American 
States. 

“The tangible and formal results of 
the Conference were the signing of a 
set of resolutions by the duly accredited 
representatives which provided for the 
development and promotion of standard- 
ization work by the various countries, 
and for the development of such work on 
an international basis. The relation of 
such work and its development on an 
international basis was entrusted to the 
Inter-American High Commission. Pro- 
vision was made for holding the next 


Conference, either two or three years 
hence, in the United States.” 

The following is an abstract of the 
Final Act of the Conference: 

It is recommended that the American 
countries enter into a convention con- 
taining the following essential points: 

An agreement to provide for con- 
tinuous study and to secure the estab- 
lishment of common standards and 
nomenclature, uniform quality bases, 
simplified classifications, and standard 
specifications for raw materials and in- 
dustrial products. 

To carry out this agreement the sev- 
eral countries will bind themselves to 
establish within their respective juris- 
dictions, one or more organizations, 
which may be under the administration 
of the Government or under private ad- 
ministration, or under administration 
composed of both governmental and 
private elements, as may seem best to 
each of the states signatories of the 
convention. 

The aforesaid organization, whether 
governmental, private, or mixed, should 
comply with certain prescriptions and 
regulations, including the following: 

1. The maintenance of an adequate 
personnel. 

2. Measures to obtain adequate co- 
operation and to consult representatives 
of all interests and enterprises in their 
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country, in the establishment of national 
standards. 

3. The obligations of publishing or 
having published the methods of proce- 
dure followed, the results obtained, and 
any other information which may be of 
interest. 

In order to maintain inter-American 
communication in this subject and to se- 
cure the establishment of inter-Ameri- 
can standards, the Inter-American High 
Commission, through the National sec- 
tion of each country and the Central 
Executive Council, is charged with the 
receiving and distributing of informa- 
tion relating to the work done in each 
country; the Commission will direct or 
perform such studies as it may believe 
advisable, will draw up proposals, and 
will take all necessary measures within 
its sphere of action to promote the es- 
tablishment of inter-American standards. 

The nations will bind themselves to 
increase the technical and other person- 
nel of their respective sections of the 
Inter-American High Commission, if this 
be necessary, in order that no economic 
obstacles may be encountered in this 
work. 

It is recommended that there be held 
a Second Plan American Conference on 
the Uniformity of Specifications within 
a period of not more than three years, 
in the United States of America, and in 
the city and at the time which the In- 
ter-American High Commission may 
designate. 


SUPREME COURT SUSTAINS LESSEE 
DEPLETION ALLOWANCE 


Alworth-Stephens Company Held Entitled To Depletion Allowances 
For 1917 On Leased Iron Ore Deposits 


}-* upholding the decision of the Cir- 

cuit Court of Appeals, affirming the 
judgment of the Federal District Court 
for the District of Minnesota in favor of 
the Alworth-Stephens Company, a lessee, 
for recovery of additional taxes paid 
under protest on account of the disal- 
lowance by the Treasury of depletion 
deductions claimed by the company for 
1917, the Supreme Court has made it 
possible for many other lessee mine 
operators to recover additional taxes 
illegally collected by the Government for 
that year. 

The Treasury had insisted that by 
the extraction of the ore from leased 
mines, only the property of the fee 
owner was depleted and such owner was 
entitled to an allowance therefor. But 
the Supreme Court, in its decision ren- 
dered by Mr. Justice Sutherland holds 
that, “While the lessee company does 
not own the ore deposits, its right to 


mine and remove the ore and reduce it 
to possession and ownership is property 
within the meaning of the general pro- 
vision. Obviously, as the process goes 
on, this property interest of the lessee 
in the mines is lessened from year to 
year, as the owner’s property interest 
in the same mines is likewise lessened.” 

All mining lessees, whose claims for 
depletion allowances for 1917 were de- 
nied by the Treasury, may now obtain 
refunds, provided their rights have been 
protected and kept alive by waivers or 
claims for refund. The Tax Division 
of the American Mining Congress, dur- 
ing 1922 and 1923, gave publicity re- 
peatedly to this matter, and through the 
columns of this Journal and the Mining 
Congress bulletin services, warned lessee 
taxpayers who would benefit by this 
decision to keep their claims alive. The 
Treasury is now making preparations 
to comply with this decision. 
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AIR SHAFTS AND AIR WAYS 


“Which Should Be The Larger The Upcast Or Downcast?”—Mr. Walsh Con- 
siders Proper Ventilation Of A Coal Mine The Most Essential Thing In Its 


NE of the most essential things 
QO connected with the operation of a 

coal mine, from the efficiency and 
safety points of view, is ventilation. 

The different causes that make ven- 
tilation necessary are generally known 
and their relative importance under- 
stood. The outstanding cause is “gas,” 
and to that phase of the question this 
paper will be devoted. 

Mines from which a million cubic feet 
of methane are thrown into the atmos- 
phere each day by the ventilating fans 
are not uncommon. From the more 
gaseous mines as much as four to five 
million cubic feet of this gas are expelled 
each day. The volume of air required to 
dilute and render harmless such large 
volumes of gas is tremendous. In the 
more gaseous mines it will be found that 
the weight of the air necessary for this 
purpose is as much as 15 times greater 
than the weight of the coal produced; 
while in a nongaseous mine, if it is 
properly ventilated, the weight of the air 
required will be at least equal to that of* 
the coal produced. 

Thus it will be seen that while hun- 
dreds of millions of tons of coal are 
passing over the railroad tracks in the 
mines of the country each year, a far 
larger number of tons of air are quietly 
passing through the airways of these 
same mines. And as it requires the 
same energy in horsepower to move a 
ton of air that it does to move a ton of 
any other substance, it would seem from 
a power-saving point of view that the 
airways should be given at least as much 
attention as the transportation system. 

The question is often asked, “Which 
should be the larger, the upcast or down- 
cast?” And the usual answer is the 
upeast, because due to the gases evolved 
in the mine the volume leav- 
ing the mine is greater than 
the volume entering at the 
intake. The difference, how- 
ever, is so small that its con- 
sideration may be neglected. 
In one of the most gaseous 
mines in Pennsylvania the 
gas liberated each minute is 
less than 5,000 cubic feet. 

Another reason advanced 
in behalf of the statement 
that the upeast shaft should 
be larger than the downcast 
is that the air entering a 
mine in the winter time rises 


*Secretary of Mines, Pennsvl- 
vania Department of Mines, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 
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in temperature and consequently in- 
creases in volume as it approaches the 
upeast shaft. This is true, but as the 
temperature of the air leaving most 
large mines is the same summer and 
winter, and as this temperature is so 
near the average outside yearly tem- 
perature, it would seem that there is no 
practicable reason for the difference in 
the areas of the intake and return 
shafts. 

Splitting the Air Volume.—By split- 
ting is meant dividing the main air 
current into two or more currents. This 
may be done near the foot of the down- 
cast or at different points in the mine as 
required. The advantages of splitting 
are as follows: (1) A larger volume of 
air is obtained by the same power; (2) 
each district or section of the mine is 
provided with an independent air cur- 
rent, and the return of one section of a 
mine does not pass through the workings 
of another section, but is conducted to 
the main return airway and passes out 
of the mine; (3) in case of an explosion 
in one section of a mine the other sec- 
tions are more or less isolated and are 
usually not affected by the force or by 
the gases produced by the explosion. 

With constant power, and ignoring the 
resistance of the shafts, the quantity of 
air produced will be in proportion to the 
number of splits, if the current is split 
near the shaft bottom. This, however, 
is impossible in practice, because, as the 
increased volume would have to pass 
through the shafts, additional power 
would be required; this statement is 
made simply to clearly show the advan- 
tage of splitting. 


The Plaza, Pilares de Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico, where mines 
of the Moctezumc Copper Company are located. 


The Practical Limit to Splitting —The 
splitting of an air current may be car- 
ried on until the volume of air and its 
velocity in the last split is just sufficient 
to ventilate its own particular workings. 

While it is impossible to maintain 
equal splits in practice, an endeavor 
should be made to approach this condi- 
tion. Otherwise regulators, which are a 
source of resistance, will be required. 


A regulator introduces a resistance to 
the free passage of an air current 
through a district that would otherwise 
receive too much air at the expense of 
other districts. The regulator may be 
placed at the intake or return end of the 
district, preferably at the intake in a 
section of a mine in which gas is liber- 
ated freely. 


If placed on the return end of the 
split, in cases where a large volume of 
gas is liberated, it would prevent the 
free passage of the gas to the fan, 
thereby creating a dangerous condition. 
But if placed at the intake, the gas will 
meet with no interference in its passage 
to the main return. 


It may sometimes be found difficult to 
construct a regulator in the intake be- 
cause of its interference with transpor- 
tation. 


The chief means by which large vol- 
umes of air may be obtained with the 
minimum power is large shafts and air- 
ways. 

An airway having a sectional area of 
eight feet by eight feet will pass, with 
the same pressure, twice as much air 
per minute as an airway six feet by six 
feet. 

In practice airways are not kept free 
of obstruction throughout their entire 
length. In the more remote parts of the 
return airways that are used 
for ventilating purposes only, 
obstruction to a greater or 
less extent as a result of 
caves exists. Such airways 
are as a rule without rail- 
road tracks, thus affording 
no means by which the 
fallen material can easily be 
moved to another part of the 
mine. 


The cost of keeping the air- 
ways entirely free of obstruc- 
tion would be prohibitive in 
many mines. Therefore, the 
only other alternative is the 
installation of a fan with 
sufficient reserve power to 
overcome this condition. 
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NEW ANTHRACITE STANDARDS ESTABLISHED 


Recommended By Operators’ Conference To Bring About Uni- 
form Sizing And Preparation And To Eliminate Sub-standard 
Coal 


ITH a view to _ establishing 

W more definite standards for the 

sizing and preparation of an- 
thracite, the Anthracite Operators’ Con- 
ference has recommended to the indus- 
try that the following standards be 
adopted by all producers effective April 
1st: 

“Broken”: Coal which passes through 
a round mesh 4-7/16 inch and will not 
pass through a mesh 3-7/16 inch. 

“Egg”: Coal which passes through a 
round mesh 3-7/16 inch and will not pass 
through a mesh 2-8/16 inch. 

“Stove”: Coal which passes through a 
round mesh 2-8/16 inch and will not pass 
through a mesh 1-9/16 inch. 

“Chestnut”: Coal which passes 
through a round mesh 1-9/16 inch and 
will not pass through a mesh 11/16 inch. 

“Pea”: Coal which passes through a 
round mesh 11/16 inch and will not pass 
through a mesh 8/16 inch. 

While the above screens are to be used 
for testing purposes at the breaker, it is 
recognized that to provide for differences 
in the fracture of coal, the screens used 
in the breaker must be varied so as to 
permit the preparation of coal to con- 
form to the standards contemplated by 
the use of the testing meshes. 

While the new chestnut made in ac- 
cordance with the above standards of 
sizing contains an increased percentage 
of large pea—as compared to the chest- 
nut produced years ago—it has been 
demonstrated by practical test that its 
fuel value is equal to, if not greater 
than, the old standard. The remaining 
pea coal will be more uniform in size. 

It is also recommended that the maxi- 
mum of undersize coal shall not be more 
than 15 percent, with the proviso that 
in the case of chestnut only an addi- 
tional 5 percent shall be allowed for un- 
avoidable breakage. 

Permissible percentages of bone or 
slate range from 2 to 7% percent, de- 
pending upon size of the coal, it being 
impossible, even with the utmost care 
in preparation, to exclude all impurities. 

In making this announcement Mr. 
Samuel D. Warriner, Chairman of the 
Anthracite Operators’ Conference, said: 

“Emergency measures adopted during 
the war and in periods of scarcity fol- 
lowing the war have resulted in more 


or less diversity in sizing and in prepara- 
tion as between different operators, and 
our objective at the present time is to 
overcome this variance. 


“While it may seem to be a very sim- 
ple matter to set up rigid standards and 
regulations for the sizing of coal, many 
difficulties have been encountered owing 
to the fact that coal in the different col- 
lieries does not fracture in exactly the 
same way or to the same extent. Dif- 
ferent coals prepared with identical 
screens result in a different appearance 
in product. The aim is to arrive at uni- 
form standards and to eliminate sub- 
standard products. 

“Aside from this, the principal effect 
of the action taken will be to cut down 
the tonnage of pea coal and to that ex- 
tent to eliminate as far as possible one 
of the sizes of anthracite for which de- 
mand has decreased owing to improve- 
ment in heating devices, and increase the 
supply of chestnut which has been in- 
adequate. 

“It is the intention of the Conference 
to advise retailers and the public of the 
recommendation of these standards, with 
the purpose of inviting the widest co- 
operation in their maintenance by all 
elements in the industry. It is believed 
that the users of anthracite will be bet- 
ter served by adoption of these new 
standards.”—-(Reprinted from The Burn- 
ing Question, Published by Anthracite 
Operators’ Conference). 


SIMON GUGGENHEIM MAKES 
$3,000,000 ENDOWMENT 


SORMER United States Senator Simon 

Guggenheim of Colorado, President of 
the American Smelting and Refining 
Company, who has extensive mining in- 
terests in the United States, Alaska, 
Mexico, South America, Asia and Af- 
rica, has established the John Simon 
Guggenheim Foundation, with a gift of 
$3,000,000 as an endowment for research 
study abroad by 50 worthy American 
men and women. The purpose of the 
gift, as announced by Mr. and Mrs. Gug- 
genheim, is “to improve the quality of 
education and the practice of the arts 
and professions in the United States, to 
foster research, and to provide for the 
cause of better international understand- 
ing.” The endowment was established 
in memory of their late son, John Simon 
Guggenheim, who died in 1922 while pre- 
paring to enter Harvard University. 
The fellowships under this endowment, 
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which will be similar to those established 
by Cecil Rhodes, provide for their be- 
stowal upon men or women, married or 
unmarried, of any race, color or creed. 
The fellowship carries $2,500 per year 
for each person upon whom it may be 
bestowed, which sum may be increased 
or decreased according to the individual 
need of the student. The term of the 
fellowship will be for one year, although 
it may be increased to three years or 
decreased to a few months. Beneficiaries 
of the fellowship will not be restricted 
as to age, but they must be old enough 
to have shown marked ability in their 
particular subject, and it is expected 
they will be chosen from persons between 
25 and 35 years of age. 


AWARDS BEGIN NEXT YEAR 


The first national award of fellowship 
will be for the school year 1926-27, and 
candidates will be appointed from those 
who have begun some important work 
and who show exceptional aptitude for 
research or who demonstrate ability in 
some of the fine arts. There will be no 
restriction as to the subjects to be stud- 
ied or the place where the study will be 
pursued under the fellowships. A group 
of leading American educators has 
worked out the details of the operation 
of the scholarships offered by Mr. Gug- 
genheim which provide that those receiv- 
ing its benefits shall make available to 
the public the results of their studies, 
which may cover the workings of foreign 
systems of government and social or 
business conditions. 


To ADVANCE EDUCATION 


In discussing the reasons’ which 
prompted him to make this important 
contribution to the advancement of 
learning, Mr. Guggenheim said that 
often some of the finest minds and the 
most constructive thinkers are handi- 
capped in making their natural gifts 
contribute to the best advantage of the 
world, by reason of lack of adequate 
financial assistance. “The income of the 
Foundation will be spent on men and not 
on materials,” said Mr. Guggenheim. 
“It has always been easy for educational 
enterprises to secure money for building, 
but money for individuals as proposed 
by this Foundation is apparently hard 
to get. When a man finishes college and 
prepares to conduct valuable research 
he is compelled to spend his whole time 
in teaching, where salaries are small, 
and he often loses the impulse for crea- 
tive work in his subject. Educational 
systems of Europe are superior to ours, 
in that they offer greater opportunities 
to young men to become and remain pro- 
ductive scholars. I hope this Foundation 
will do something to provide a similar 
opportunity for young men and women 
in the United States and increase the 
vitality and effectiveness of American 
education.” 
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SENATE REVENUE INVESTIGATORS ASSAIL COPPER AND 


SILVER VALUATIONS 


Couzens Committee Agents Allege Mine Valuations Fixed By Income Tax Unit For 
Depletion Purposes Are Excessive And Deprive Government Of $50,000,000 In Taxes 
For Years 1917 and 1918—Revaluation Plan Favored By Committee 


GENTS of the Senate Select 

Committee on Investigation of the 

Bureau of Internal Revenue have 
estimated that the copper and silver min- 
ing companies of the United States owe 
the Federal Government approximately 
$50,000,000 in back taxes for the years 
1917 and 1918. This was revealed when 
the testimony taken by the committee in 
secret sessions during the last three 
months was made public following the 
action of the Senate in granting the 
committee only 90 days additional time 
from March 1, within which to complete 
the investigation. 

L. C. Manson, special counsel for the 
committee, in his report to the committee 
stated that an examination of the re- 
turns of 54 copper and silver mining 
companies for the year 1918 showed that 
ore in the ground had been over-valued 
by many millions. He alleged that by 
reason of these excessive valuations the 
Treasury has sustained an annual tax 
loss of $5,127,096 for 1919 and subse- 
quent years. Lax administration is 
charged in the testimony with responsi- 
bility for these alleged over-valuations 
and the consequent annual tax loss. The 
committee’s counsel, Mr. Manson, be- 
lieves that the revaluation plan proposed 
by the Income Tax Unit for the year 
1919 and subsequent years, which has 
resulted during the last few months in a 
general revision of the mine valuations 
as of March 1, 1913, of most of the 
copper companies, should be applied also 
to the years 1917 and 1918, the years in 
which it is alleged the greatest tax 
losses occurred. 

SILVER REVALUATION 

The testimony of the committee agents 
in reference to the valuations of silver 
mining companies showed that Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue David H. 
Blair issued an order on April 11, 1924, 
excepting the silver mines from the pro- 
visions of the revaluation plan approved 
December 11, 1922, for both silver and 
copper mining companies. According to 
Special Attorney Manson, an official of 
the Metals Valuation Section believed 
that this order would mean the loss of 
considerable revenue and, therefore, on 
June 18, 1924, in a memorandum to the 
Commissioner, an appeal was made by 
this official for this order to be set aside. 

It was charged in the testimony that 
this memorandum apparently never 
reached the Commissioner, although it 
was found in the Commissioner’s files. 
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By McKINLEY W. KRIEGH 


The inference that apparently was in- 
tended to be conveyed from this testi- 
mony was that this memorandum was 
suppressed by some official or officials 
without being brought to the Commis- 
sioner’s attention. It was testified, how- 
ever, that the memorandum was routed 
to the Commissioner’s office through the 
regular official channels. 

The contention of the Metals Valua- 
tion Section that the original valuations 
fixed by that section as of March 1, 1913, 
was provisional and not final, evidently 
is concurred in by the agents of the 
Senate committee, including Mr. Man- 
son, its counsel. It appears from the 
testimony that the investigators hold the 
view that the basic valuations of both 
silver and copper companies should be 
revised, not only for purposes of deple- 
tion for 1919 and subsequent years but 
also for the years 1917 and 1918, which 
the Treasury Department decided in 
1922 should be permitted to stand since 
it appeared that the copper and silver 
mining companies had paid a fair 
amount of taxes for those years. 


THE ANACONDA CASE 


In connection with the charges made 
in the testimony that the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company had been al- 
lowed excessive valuations on its proper- 
ties, John D. Ryan, chairman of the 
board of that company, issued a state- 
ment which indicates that the charges of 
the investigators against that company 
have little or no basis in fact. This 
statement follows: 

“The statement reported as to the 
testimony presented to the Couzens com- 
mittee on the valuations claimed and 
taxes paid by the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company and the Inspiration 
Consolidated Copper Company is so mis- 
leading and inaccurate that it would 
convey an entirely wrong impression to 
the minds of the reading public if not 
answered by competent testimony. 

“It is stated that while the Anaconda 
Company claimed a valuation of $188,- 
713,192 in its tax returns for 1917 and 
1918, the amount as calculated by the 
Chief of the Metals Valuation Section of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau should 
have been $54,865,832. 


THE ANACONDA’S ANSWER 


“The Anaconda Company returned as 
taxable income before depletion for the 


three years of 1916-17-18 $108,746,488 
and, after deducting depletion, returned 
as taxable net income on which it has 
paid its taxes $76,654,418. In other 
words, the Anaconda Company returned 
as taxable net income in three years 150 
percent of the amount the Chief of 
Metals Valuation Section now says the 
ore bodies were worth on March 1, 1913, 
The Anaconda Company paid in divi- 
dends from 1913 to date $111,503,125, 
or considerable more than twice the 
valuation of the property on March 1, 
1918, according to this testimony. 

“During the years 1911-12-13, the 
three years considered as typical pre- 
war years by the Treasury Department, 
the Anaconda Company earned $35,223,- 
552, or $11,741,184 per year. In other 
words, the earnings for five years at this 
rate would exceed the valuation as of 
March 1, 1913, now proposed by the 
Chief of the Metals Valuation Section. 

“In the case of the Inspiration Com- 
pany, in which the valuation, according 
to the testimony of. the Chief of the 
Metals Valuation Section, should have 
been only $17,292,074, that company re- 
turned as taxable income before deple- 
tion in the three years 1916-17-18, 
$46,624,229, and after depletion, $33,- 
961,288, or about twice as much taxable 
income returned in three years as the 
valuation now put upon the ore body in 
this testimony, notwithstanding that 
there was over 25 years’ supply of ore 
definitely proven and blocked out in the 
mine at the date of valuation. The 
Inspiration Company has paid in divi- 
dends from 1916 to date $41,347,635, or 
two and one-half times the amount the 
Chief of the Metals Valuation Section 
says is the value as fixed by him for the 
property on March 1, 1913. 


PROPOSED REVALUATION ABSURD 


“These figures are accurate and can 
be proven from the tax returns made by 
the companies to the Government and 
the official records of the company, and 
show conclusively that these companies 
reported taxable net income in accord- 
ance with the law and the regulations 
of the Treasury and that the valuations 
now proposed by the Chief of the 
Metals Valuation Section are absurd and 
will not stand before any fair-minded 
appeal body or court. 

“The valuations of the properties used 
in the tax returns made by the com- 
panies were arrived at after exhaustive 
study by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
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nue and have been verified and approved 
by the bureau under two administra- 
tions.” 

In view of the facts set forth in the 
foregoing statement by Mr. Ryan, the 
following paragraph quoted from the 
original valuation plan of December 11, 
1922, as proposed by the Income Tax 
Unit, is exceedingly interesting: 

INCONSISTENT ATTITUDE SHOWN 

“That all valuation by analytic ap- 
praisal methods, based upon estimates of 
any factors such as operating cost, 
grade of ore, quantity of ore or in- 
creased rates of production, be pro- 
visional until actual operations by the 
taxpayer have demonstrated the essen- 
tial accuracy of his estimates; in other 
words, that information derived from 
operations subsequent to the required 
basic date will be the test of the 
accuracy of analytic valuations which 
must be based upon estimates.” 

It has been the policy and practice of 
the Department in determining valua- 
tions of mines, to take into consideration 
only such evidence of value as existed at 
or about the basic date. In other words, 
the Department has considered evidence 
of earnings, sales, development, costs, 
grades of ore, and other factors de- 
veloped prior to March 1, 1913, but has 
given little, if any, consideration to any 
material factors disclosed from subse- 
quent history of mining operations. 
Therefore, the recommendation quoted 
above appears to be inconsistent with the 
Treasury’s practice, unless it means that 
the department intends to consider 
valuations in the light of subsequent 
history when that history is unfavorable 
to the taxpayer. However, the policy 
embodied in this recommendation ap- 
pears not to have been followed in the 
case of the Anaconda. 

JEOPARDY ASSESSMENTS 

Official notice of the proposed re- 
valuation of silver properties was for- 
warded to the silver companies on or 
about February 15. Waiver forms ac- 
companied each notice. The companies 
were threatened with jeopardy assess- 
ments unless the waivers were returned 
to the Department within two weeks 
from the date of the notice. The follow- 
ing is said to be a sample of the notice 
sent out: 

“On December 11, 1922, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and the 
Secretary of the Treasury authorized 
and directed the Income Tax Unit to 
revalue silver mines on a basis consistent 
with that used in the valuation of other 
metal mining properties. Such revalua- 
tion applies to all returns for 1919 and 
later years unless written agreements 
have been made with the Commissioner 
under the provision of Section 1312 of 
the Revenue Act of 1921 or Section 1006 
of the Revenue Act of 1924. 
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“Inasmuch as the silver mining com- 
panies were not accorded a hearing prior 
to the issuance of this order, it is deemed 
advisable to give representatives of the 
companies an opportunity to be heard 
before a general revaluation of the sil- 
ver properties is made. You will be 
advised promptly of the time and place 
for you to appear. 

“To give you sufficient opportunity to 
make such a showing as you may desire 
in this connection and to protect the 
Government’s interests against the run- 
ning of the statute of limitations, re- 
quest is made that you execute the at- 
tached waiver consenting to the assess- 
ment of any additional tax that may be 
found due in accordance with Section 
278 of the Revenue Act of 1924. This 
waiver should be returned to this office 
within two weeks from the date of this 
letter. 

WAIVERS DEMANDED 


“In the event you decide not to file a 
waiver it will be greatly appreciated if 
you will notify this office to that effect. 
If waiver is not filed it may be neces- 
sary to make a jeopardy assessment as 
provided for by Section 274 (d) of the 
Revenue Act of 1924. Should a jeopardy 
assessment be made the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for your district will 
accept a claim in abatement when sup- 
ported by a sufficient bond to cover the 
amount of the assessment. 

“Your reply should be addressed to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C., for the attention of 
IT:EN:M:JAG. Respectfully, J. G. 
BRIGHT, Deputy Commissioner. By 
John Alden Grimes, Chief of Section.” 

It is understood that several of the 
western companies submitted waivers in 
accordance with this letter and that 
these waivers reached the department 
within the time limit of two weeks; but 
that the department did not wait until 
the last day granted in the letter, so that 
when the waivers arrived it was found 
that the threatened jeopardy assess- 
ments already had been placed on the 
assessment lists and forwarded to the 
collectors of the several districts in 
which the several mining companies 
were operating. It is not known 
whether or not the department has with- 
drawn these assessments in view of the 
fact that the waivers were filed, but it 
is supposed that many companies will be 
forced to meet these jeopardy assess- 
ments, without having a hearing, not- 
withstanding the fact that the letter was 
complied with in good faith. 


ORIGINAL VALUATION SHOULD STAND 


The department proposes to revise the 
original valuations for purposes of de- 
pletion allowances for 1919 and sub- 
sequent years. Original valutions are 
permitted to stand for 1917 and 1918. 
In effect, therefore, the department says 
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that on March 1, 1913, valuation on a 
mining property is proper for one year, 
but a different valuation as of March 1, 
1913, should apply for a subsequent 
year. In other words, the Department 
seeks to establish two different valua- 
tions on the same properties as of the 
same basic date for different years. 

An interesting statement in regard to 
the reopening of closed issues in tax 
cases was made in the Senate by Senator 
Carter Glass, formerly Secretary of the 
Treasury, under whose administration 
the silver and copper valuations origi- 
nally were determined. Senator Glass 
says: 

“My attitude is that we should put an 
end to this uncertainty of the business 
interests of this country. I think the 
Treasury, with its trained experts, 
should make the adjustments in the be- 
ginning and stand upon them, unless 
irregularity, concealment or fraud shall 
afterwards be disclosed, and that when 
people pay their taxes they may know 
they are acquitted of their obligation to 
the Government.” 


INVESTIGATION RAPPED 


Defending the acts of his administra- 
tion while Secretary of the Treasury, 
Senator Glass said it was not his judg- 
ment that the Couzens Committee should 
have been continued. “Had I been in 
the Chamber when it was proposed, I 
should have objected to continuation of 
the inquiry,” he said. “I am perfectly 
confident that it is not going to result 
in a return to the Treasury of a single 
dollar in taxes, whereas I am quite as 
firmly convinced that the continuation of 
the inquiry has produced a state of 
mind in the Treasury among its officials, 
major and minor, charged with the duty 
of assessing taxes, that it inevitably 
will result in disadvantage to the public 
and in hardship to the taxpayers.” 

Replying to criticisms concerning. the 
publication of testimony taken by the 
investigating committee in secret ses- 
sions, Senator Couzens asserted that 
“The chairman of the committee has 
given out no information whatever. The 
information the press has published has 
been taken from the public records of 
the Senate. If the press has published 
ex parte statements, if the press has pub- 
lished only one side, that certainly cannot 
be charged to the committee or to the 
chairman of the committee. I have pur- 
posely refrained from attempting in any 
manner, shape, or form to bias public 
opinion and have left it entirely to the 
record.” 


Future Steps IN REVALUATION 


The influence of the investigation on 
the policy of the Treasury already has 
had its effect. The Metals Valuation 


Section has practically completed the 
revaluation of (Continued on page 175) 
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DISCUSSIONS OF PRACTICAL OPERATING PROBLEMS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, MAY 25-29, 1925 


Cutting Costs In Coal Operation Is The Clearest Road To Profit—The Cincinnati 
Convention Is Distinctly A Meeting Of Practical Operating Men, With The Discussion 
Devoted To Practical Operating Problems 


TUESDAY MORNING, May 26 


SUBJECT: ‘‘Mechanical and Electrical Equipment Prob- 
lems”’ 


The discussion will include consideration of the use of 
acid-resisting metals for mine drainage equipment, the 
hazards of stray currents, the use of speed reducers, 
economies which can be effected by the proper use of 
watthour meters and the general use of storage batteries 
in mines. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
SUBJECT: ‘‘Control of Mining Equipment’”’ 


One of the most important developments in connection 
with securing lower costs per ton lies in the development 
of the control of mining equipment. The discussions on 
Tuesday afternoon will include a consideration of the con- 
trol of mine pumps, mine fans, tipple machinery, and mine 
haulage as well as automatic sub-stations. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, May 27 


SUBJECT: ‘‘Mechanical Loading In All Its Phases’’ 


The session will be devoted to a consideration of two 
general topics: first, an introductory statement by a 
representative of the U. S. Bureau of Mines covering 
“Underground Loaders in Use Today.” The second topic 
will be a consideration of “Practical Experience in the 
Use of Mechanical Loaders.” 

The discussion following will include a presentation of 
the point of view of operating officials who have actually 
used mechanical loaders in all of the various coal mining 
districts. It will be a live discussion and will bring to- 
gether for presentation the most important facts relative 
to the success, limitations and advantages in the use of 
mechanical loaders under varying conditions. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


SUBJECT: ‘‘Practical Experience In The Use Of Mechan- 
ical Loaders’’ 


The discussion covering all phases of practical experi- 
ence in the use of mechanical loaders will be continued 
during the Wednesday afternoon session. There will be 
an opportunity for questions, informal discussion on the 
floor and interchange of ideas among operating men 
relative to the use of mechanical loaders. 


THURSDAY MORNING, MAY 28 


SUBJECT: ‘‘Mutual Adaptation of Mining Methods and 
Loading Machines’’ 


It is generally recognized that the effective use of 
mechanical loaders requires a mutual adaptation of mining 
methods and of machines in order to secure the best re- 
sults. No topic is of greater interest to the coal mining 
fraternity than this. Every phase of this subject will be 
covered in the Thursday morning session. A considera- 
tion of what methods and what machines have been most 
successful in connection with the mining of thick coal, of 
thin coal and under varying roof conditions. This discus- 
sion will be followed by a presentation of some successful 
adaptations of mining methods and loading machines by 
operating men who have had special experience and have 
secured satisfactory results. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


SUBJECT: ‘Utilization of Face and Other Portable 
Conveyors”’ 


To handle mechanical loading effectively, it is generally 
recognized that some form of conveyance is necessary in 
order to take care of the output. The discussion on 
Thursday afternoon will cover all phases of the use of 
face and other portable conveyors both with and without 
loading machines. 


THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 28 


SUBJECT: ‘‘The Advantages of Graphic Charts in the 
Interpretation of Coal Mine Costs’’ 


Cutting costs in coal operations requires a constant 
watching of the costs. The discussion of this subject will 
point out effective methods for keeping close watch over 
operating costs in coal mines. 


FRIDAY MORNING, May 29 


SUBJECT: ‘Effective Practice and Actual Costs of Rock 
Dusting’’ 


The elimination of mine explosions is an important 
factor in connection with securing economies in coal pro- 
duction. The effective practice and actual costs of rock 
dusting will be brought out in an informal discussion on 
Friday morning. The leaders of the discussions will be 
men who are particularly well posted in this general 
subject. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


SUBJECT: ‘Effective Cutting and Shooting Methods 
to Secure Greater Realization’’ 


This discussion will include consideration of the best 
methods for cutting, shearing, snubbing and shooting, and 
will emphasize the actual results secured. As a supple- 
mentary discussion there will be a consideration of tipple 
preparation. 
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GENERAL RATE INVESTIGATION ORDERED BY INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION 


General Investigation Of Rate Structure Will Include Study Of Relationship Of Rates 
On Raw Materials And On Finished Products, Meeting Contention Of American 
Mining Congress That Inquiry Should Not Be Confined To Products Of Agriculture 


CTING under the authority of 

the Senate Joint Resolution 
: passed by the last Congress, 
directing an investigation of the rate 
structure of common carriers subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has insti- 
tuted a general inquiry bringing into 
question all the rates, fares and charges, 
and all classifications, regulations and 
practices relating thereto, for the trans- 
portation of all kinds and classes of 
traffic. Shippers are given until May 
15 to file statements or complaints con- 
cerning matters they desire to have con- 
sidered. 

The original resolution introduced in 
the Senate on this subject was designed 
to bring out particularly the effect of 
railroad rates upon the agricultural in- 
dustry; but it was the contention of the 
American Mining Congress that if such 
an inquiry were thus limited in scope 
to a particular industry, the results 
might be discriminatory against other 
industries, especially producers of raw 
mine products. The resolution, there- 
fore, was amended to broaden the scope 
of the inquiry and was then passed. 

In the hearings held in 1922, prior to 
the decision of the Commission in the 
1922 Reduced Rates case, the American 
Mining Congress contended that the 
rates on the products of mines should 
be reduced to such a level as would per- 
mit their full development and free 
movement, and to protect potential ton- 
nage from destruction by reason of se- 
lective mining. The Commission will 
consider this phase of the subject. 

The Commission states in connection 
with its order that it will not enter at 
once upon extensive hearings. “It in- 
tends,” says the statement, “to conduct 
the investigation in a manner conducive 
to full and orderly development of ma- 
terial facts and with as little delay and 
expense to shippers, carriers and the 
Government and as little disturbing ef- 
fect upon production, distribution and 
a free flow of commerce, as may be found 
practicable. 

According to the statement, any 
changes made in the rate structure of 
the country, will be made after due con- 
sideration of the following factors: “the 
conditions which prevail in the several 
industries of the country,” the “general 
and comparative levels in market values 
of various commodities,” the “natural 
and proper development of the country 
as a whole,” and “the maintenance of 


an adequate system of transportation,” 
insofar as these matters affect the 
proper adjustment of the general rate 
structure. 

Notice was given that representatives 
of all carriers, State, Federal and local 
authorities, and shippers or organiza- 
tions of shippers, might file complaints, 
statements, briefs, or memoranda, veri- 
fied by affidavit, setting forth the par- 
ticular conditions, rates, practices, regu- 
lations or classes of traffic they believe 
should be considered. These briefs, 
statements, and complaints may be filed 
on or before May 15, and answers to 
them, in case answers are necessary, 
may be filed by the carriers or other 
interested parties on or before June 15. 

In the conduct of the investigation 
the Commission will avail itself, as far 
as it can, of the assistance and coopera- 
tion of State authorities possessing rate- 
making powers. In its announcement the 
Commission also invokes the cordial co- 
operation and assistance of all shippers 
and carriers. 

It is understood that the Commission 
heretofore has considered it impractica- 
ble to undertake to establish a rate 
structure based in any material degree 
on economic conditions. In this investi- 
gation economic conditions will be a 
primary consideration. Both mining and 
agriculture need lower rates. But the 
earnings of the carriers may not be 
sufficient to permit a general reduction 
on the products of mines and agricul- 
ture, unless compensatory increases can 
be made on some other classes of traffic, 
or unless it can be shown that the vol- 
ume of mining and agricultural traffic 
will be stimulated to such an extent by 
the needed reductions that earnings will 
be compensatory to the carriers without 
increases on other classes of traffic. 

The investigation presumably will go 
into the matter much farther than this, 
however, because both the Commission 
and the carriers will seek light on the 
question of the effect of existing rate 
levels on potential traffic. The Ameri- 
can Mining Congress has urged the 
Commission to inquire into the question 
of selective mining. If existing rate 
levels force selective mining, then much 
potential tonnage is being wasted, and 
this would have the effect of jeopardiz- 
ing the earnings of the carriers of mine 
products, ten, twenty, or thirty years 
hence, according to the American Mining 
Congress. 

This question was discussed briefly in 


a report issued by the Senate Commis- 
sion on Gold and Silver Inquiry, which 
recently concluded exhaustive investiga- 
tion into mining conditions prevailing 
in the West. A study of the matter also 
was made three years ago by a commit- 
tee of three examiners of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but the report of 
this committee was not released. It 
was stated, however, that no definite 
conclusions were reached on account of 
the lack of adequate data. 

In directing this investigation, Con- 
gress did not make a special appropria- 
tion for the work, so that the Commis- 
sion must defray the cost of the inquiry 
out of its regular appropriation and 
must carry on the work with its present 
personnel. Whether or not this will 
have the effect of limiting the scope of 
the inquiry or of making an exhaustive 
study of all pertinent conditions impossi- 
ble, will be demonstrated as the investi- 
gation progresses. If the Commission 
finds that it is handicapped by reason 
of inadequate funds, it is probable that 
the next Congress will be asked for a 
deficiency appropriation. 


SENATORS ASSAIL 
VALUATIONS 
(Continued from page 173) 
the copper companies and is now pro- 
ceeding with the silver revaluation work. 
The copper cases probably will be the 
first to go to the Board of Tax Appeals. 
If the findings of fact of the Metals 
Valuation Section are upheld by the 
Board, the companies then will have to 
pay any additional taxes found to be 
due for the prior years involved, and will 
be compelled to appeal to the courts for 
recovery of these taxes. 

The silver companies will be granted 
further hearings before the revised 
valuations are made effective. It is 
understood that a few of the silver com- 
panies will not have their original 
valuations revised on account of the fact 
that the original evidence of values sub- 
mitted was of such a nature that esti- 
mates were not required. In other 
words, proof of values claimed by the 
companies was considered sufficient by 
the Department because it was not based 
upon estimates or analytic appraisals. 
The date of the hearings on silver cases 
has not been announced by the Commis- 
sioner, but it is understood that notice of 
these hearings will be sent out in the 
near future. 
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COAL’S WAGE SCALE PROBLEM 


A Statement Of What Has Been Done To Solve It And An Analysis Of The Problem 
Which Remains For The Operators To Attempt To Solve 


Central Competitive Field, met 
at Jacksonville, Florida, to revise the 
wage schedule. They ended by renew- 
ing, in toto, the scale then in effect. 
The signatures were attached for a pe- 
riod of three years. 

On March 16th, this year, as many 
members of the operators’ scale commit- 
tee as could be persuaded to attend, held 
a preliminary meeting at Cleveland, 
Ohio, to discuss whether a formal meet- 
ing should be held on the 17th. At the 
latter meeting, there was to have been 
discussed the advisability of calling a 
conference of both miners and operators 
to revise the scale which, in one year, 
had proved to be inoperative because its 
terms are “uneconomic.” 

Four states were represented at the 
Jacksonville conference of a year ago. 
Only three states were represented at 
the preliminary meeting on the 16th of 
March. The absence of one state would, 
of itself, have made further proceed- 
ings impossible. But, the preliminary 
conference developed a fatal weakness. 
Each of the three groups favored a dif- 
ferent method of procedure. What those 
differences amounted to is immaterial in 
the light of the fact that one of the four 
states was not represented. Since the 
contract was signed by all four, any at- 
tempt to change its terms must have, 
equally, the support of all four. There- 
fore, while it might prove ever so di- 
verting to discuss the views and dif- 
ferences of those who did attend, it 
would be but a waste of time over mere 
opinions. And, while we allowed our- 
selves to wander over collateral issues, 
the concrete subject would filter un- 
observed through our fingers. 

When the contract had been signed for 
three years and when all of those who 
signed it believed that the industry could 
not live through it and when its modi- 
fication becomes necessary to the finan- 
cial soundness of the country, a situa- 
tion is presented which commands at- 
tention. Without going so elaborately 
into the subject as to quote the statis- 
tics, the facts are that shortly after the 
Jacksonville agreement was signed, the 
competitive nonunion mines announced 
another and a different wage scale. This, 
for all practical purposes, was 50 cents 
per ton below that of the union mines. 
The nonunion operators, conscious that 
this difference in cost put them in posi- 
tion to command the market, began at 
once to expand their productive capacity 
to satisfy the demand which they con- 
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YEAR ago, last January, the 
A coal miners and operators of the 


By GrorGE H. CUSHING 


fidently anticipated. And, to start the 
trade flowing to their mines, they ex- 
pressed their wage advantage in a price 
change. Thus, and soon, the nonunion 
price was 50 cents a ton lower than the 
union price. 

It developed that the larger consum- 
ers do not change their buying habits 
so quickly as the nonunion operators 
believed they would. Also, many of the 
larger buyers were wholly unprepared 
for the relentless coal price war which 
was to follow this clean division of the 
coal industry. into two wage groups. 
Therefore, the buyers made, as usual, 
their contracts for the year with their 
old sources of supply. Thus, for the 
first year, the nonunion mines were pre- 
paring to do business which they did 
not get and the union mines were kept 
alive by contracts unexpectedly ob- 
tained. 

At the end of the year the whole sit- 
uation had changed. The prices quoted 
by the nonunion mines had made such 
a deep impression upon the slow-chang- 
ing market that a different future had 
to be faced. Also, it was painfully evi- 
dent that the saving contracts, made a 
year previously, were expiring. The 
combination of the low prices quoted by 
nonunion mines and of the almost com- 
plete absence of contracts, was too much 
for the union mines. They had to put 
themselves in a competitive position or 
perish. This fact stared every union 
operator in the face. It is easy to be- 
lieve, therefore, that the operators of 
Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois were and are unanimous 
in their demand for a revision of the 
wage contract. That they might not be 
able to agree upon the method of pro- 
cedure is also easy to imagine. 

What the union operators saw was 
that the nonunion mines were finally in 
position to get the business they had 
prepared themselves to absorb. This 
meant that the union mines were about 
to be thrown increasingly into idleness. 
And, the net result of it all was that 
the total productive capacity of the 
bituminous coal mines was being in- 
creased by the very method which was 
designed and adopted to decrease it. 
Thus only one year was needed to bring 
one of the most monumental experi- 
ments in the history of economics to a 
mass of ruin. 

On the eve of the Cleveland confer- 
ence the whole situation had been ap- 


praised as here has been done. The 
authors of the experiment admitted the 
disaster but urged that the experiment 
lacked in only one particular—it had not 
been carried far enough to relieve the 
coal industry of all of its dead timber. 
This statement was not convincing to 
the union operators. What they saw 
was that as the old and established 
mines in one field were being driven 
into bankruptcy and either closed or 
abandoned at the very moment where 
new mines were opening in a new field. 
Having this concrete evidence before 
them, they were in no mood to pursue 
such a scrap of sophistry to any more 
bitter conclusion. Thus it was that, in 
the preliminary Cleveland conference, 
men spoke with such candor and vigor 
as has seldom been heard in a like as- 
semblage. The demand for an end of 
the experiment was insistent and vigor- 
ous. 

When it was known that no confer- 
ence was to be held, immediately, one 
action was taken which must command 
attention. One group of mines had been 
supplying one group of customers with 
about 2,000,000 tons of coal a year. The 
consumers announced that, in the ab- 
sence of a wage readjustment, they 
would go into the nonunion field for their 
coal. The mines, having no other custo- 
mers in sight and hence no need to pro- 
duce the coal, decided to close down un- 
til the wage schedule might be rear- 
ranged—ostensibly for the next two 
years. This action, while on a grand 
scale, is typical of that taken by both 
users and operators. 

That brings us to this fact. The in- 
vestment in bituminous coal mines is 
roughly, three billion dollars. At the 
time this investment was made, the 
union dominated mines having two- 
thirds of the total productive capacity. 
It is now known that nearly all of those 
union miners are in the predicement just 
described. That being true, it is obvious 
that this country is facing a major eco- 
nomic problem. The situation is, indeed, 
so serious as to demand analysis. This 
analyses can be made even if it may 
prove difficult to point the way out. 

For purposes which will not always 
stand close examination, it has been 
said that the labor problem in the coal 
mines is “peculiar.” Few statements 
which are wholly true have ever been 
more misleading. The impression sought 
to be left was that coal offers a poorer 
market for labor than any other indus- 
try. This is not true. For instance, it 
is not true that as a peculiar protest 
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against unjust employes, we have labor 
unions in the coal mines and nowhere 
else. The fact is that they exist in 
nearly every other industry in America 
and in every part of the civilized world. 

It is not true, as contended, that labor 
works intermittently in the coal mines 
and nowhere else. On the contrary, in 
no industry known to man is the demand 
for its product equal and constant over 
the months and the years. Instead, the 
fact is that all industries have their 
seasons; they, therefore, have an inter- 
mittent need for coal. Thus the fact is 
that the demand for coal fluctuates with 
the need for it. Thus, if there is in- 
termittency in the production of coal, it 
but reflects a like intermittency in the 
demand for and the use of it. 

And, it is not true that labor is mak- 
ing any more striking demands upon 
the operators than it is making in any 
other industry. In all of these respects, 
the labor problem in coal is exactly the 
same problem as that faced by every 
other industry. And to that vast ex- 
tent, the labor problem is “common” in 
coal, rather than “peculiar.” 

There are two particulars, however, 
in which the method of procedure in 
coal is different from that elsewhere. 
And, it is this point which all students 
of the coal question have studiously 
ignored. That is, in the coal field, we 
have the “one big union.” We thus 
have the theory of unionism carried to 
its ultimate. 

And, as one of the economic results 
of the war, that “one big union” has 
been able to act as a unit because it 
was able to make and is now able to 
hold one contract for all workers. This 


contract is made at one time, for a. 


stipulated number of years. It, there- 
fore, expires at all points at the same 
time. Thus, the “one big union” in coal, 
by being able to call all of its members 
out on a strike at one time, is in posi- 
tion to coerce not only the employers but 
the consumers. That is one situation 
which exists in coal and nowhere else. 
It is doubtful whether it could or would 
be allowed to exist anywhere else. 
Also, the present form of contract be- 
tween the miners and the operators was 
adopted in 1896—practically thirty 
years ago. It has been added to, in 


-those thirty years; the basic wage, how- 


ever, has never been changed. To be 
specific, when this scale was written, 
coal was mined, exclusively, by the pick 
mining method. All of the mining ma- 
chines now in common use have been 
introduced in the last thirty years. To- 
day, practically no coal is pick mined. 
The miners of this generation have be- 
come so unused to that old and obsolete 
method that when called upon to do so, 
they can no longer mine coal with the 
hand pick. Even so, the wage schedule 
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clings to the fiction of the pick miner; 
it is drawn, primarily, to compensate 
the pick miner. The other schedules, 
which have been added, have been de- 
signed to accommodate those who “help” 
the pick miner. Nowhere in the scale is 
there any recognition of the fact that 
the men who now work in the mine have 
supplanted the pick miner; have made 
his existence unnecessary and practically 
impossible. In this respect, the situation 
in coal is decidedly “peculiar.” It pre- 
sents a situation known in no industry 
which has gone—as coal has done—ex- 
tensively in for the modern theory of 
quantity production. 

The problem thus presented in coal 
is: We, as an industry and as a peo- 
ple, went into the Jacksonville agree- 
ment on a purely experimental basis. 
That agreement was signed for three 
years to accomplish only one purpose 
—to wipe out the “unnecessary” mines 
in the union group. We have learned, 
at the end of a year, that it wipes out 
practically all of the union mines. 

The original purpose was to eliminate 
part of the mines for the purpose of 
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decreasing, arbitrarily, the productive 
capacity of the coal mines as a whole. 
Instead of doing any such thing, one 
group was closed while another group, 
in another field, was opening and ex- 
panding. Thus by the very process by 
which we sought liquidation and de- 
flation, we got expansion and inflation. 
When the result is that two billions of 
investments are sinking into bankruptcy 
and ruin, we face the fact that such a 
calamity is dragging the whole economic 
structure down with it. 

As we turn from this picture of de- 
struction to seek the remedy, we find 
that the coal labor problem resolves it- 
self into two questions. One of them 
is to modify, in some way, the “one big 
union” idea and to end its power to 
coerce the people by terminating the na- 
tional agreement and the resultant na- 
tion-wide strike. The other is to re- 
write a wage schedule to bring it more 
nearly abreast of the times than 1896 
when this scale was first written. Of 
the two, the last is the most important 
and is the only method which seems to 
be within reach. 


UNIVERSITIES OFFER FELLOWSHIPS 


Eight Schools Cooperate With Bureau of Mines In Study Of Mining, 
Metallurgical and Chemical Problems 


RADUATE fellowships in min- 
metallurgical, and chemical 

research are offered by promi- 
nent institutions of learning in various 
states, in cooperation with the United 
States Bureau of Mines. The object in 
offering these fellowships is to assist in 
the solution of different problems being 
studied by the Bureau of Mines that are 
of particular importance to the region 
in which these institutions are located. 
The fellowships offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for qualified young men to be- 
come proficient in the fields of mining, 
metallurgical and chemical technology, 
and to prepare themselves for highly 
specialized work in these fields. 

The following named institutions offer 
such fellowships for the college year 
1925-1926: 

University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 

University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

University of Missouri, Rolla, Mo. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 

University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

The School of Mines of the College of 
Engineering, University of Alabama, 
offers five fellowships in mining and 
metallurgical research. The value of 


each fellowship is $540.00 per year. 
The problems selected for investigation 
relate to beneficiation of iron ores and 
include the following phases: Gravity 
concentration by means of screens, clas- 
sifiers, jigs, tables, log washers, etc.; 
reduction of iron ores by means of roast- 
ing furnaces; magnetic concentration; 
sintering of fine iron ore concentrates. 

The Arizona Bureau of Mines, a sub- 
division of the College of Mines and En- 
gineering of the University of Arizona, 
offers two fellowships yielding $660.00 
per year. The subjects to be investi- 
gated will be selected from the follow. 
ing list: Factors governing acid for- 
mation in the ferric sulphate-sulphuric 
acid process; treatment of mixed copper 
ores by percolation leaching followed by 
flotation; commercial methods of precipi- 
tating copper from impure dilute solu- 
tion; heat involved in the roasting of 
various sulphide minerals and ores; cop- 
per losses in slag as affected by slag 
forming constituents, including magne- 
tite. 

The Cooperative Mining Courses of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
offer four fellowships in coal-mining re- 
search. Each fellowship carries a sti- 
pend of $750.00. Subjects suggested for 
investigation relate to the origin and 
constitution of coal; acid mine waters; 
efficiency in coal mining; coal-washing 
methods; utilization of coal; coal-mine 
safety; spontaneous combustion of coal, 
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and coal-mine explosions. Certain met- 
allurgical fellowships will also be offered 
by the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
although the details of these fellowships 
are not yet ready to be announced. 

In cooperation with the State Mining 
Experiment Station the School of Mines 
and Metallurgy of the University of 
Missouri offers four fellowships, the in- 
come of which is $800.00 each per annum. 
These fellowships are open to graduates 
who have had the equivalent of a Bache- 
lor of Science degree and have had the 
proper training in mining, metallurgy, 
or chemistry, and who are qualified to 
undertake research work. Their class 
work will be directed by the heads of the 
departments of instruction, but the 
greater portion of their time will be 
spent in research work under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Mines staff resi- 
dent at the School of Mines. The sub- 
jects to be investigated are the metal- 
lurgy of zinc; refractories for the metal- 
lurgy of zinc; and physical metallurgy, 
including the heat treatment of steel. 

The Engineering Experiment Station 
of Ohio State University offers three 
fellowships, each with a stipend of 
$750.00 per school year. Research in 
the ceramic and allied fields will be un- 
dertaken by these fellows. In 1924-1925, 
the following subjects were investigated: | 
The effect of bathing atmosphere on the 
load carrying capacities of refractories; 
the heat necessary to fire ceramic wares; 
development of bonds for spinel refrac- 
tories. 

The University of Utah offers five fel- 
lowships, each valued at $720.00 per an- 
num. The subjects to be investigated 
will be selected from the following list: 
Pulverizing ores and minerals; hydro- 
carbons, field investigations; flotation, 
development of differential methods of 
separating various sulphide ores; hydro- 
metallurgy of lead; sulphate roasting of 
complex sulphide ores. 

The College of Mines of the University 
of Washington offers five fellowships for 
research in coal and ceramics. The 
value of each fellowship is $720.00 per 
year. The subjects selected for investi- 
gation are the beneficiation of coal, espe- 
cially coal washing; and the study of 
super-refractories, whiteware bodies, 
and other problems that are of especial 
importance to the State of Washington, 
the Pacific Northwest, and Alaska. The 
investigations consist principally of labo- 
ratory work directed largely by Bureau 
of Mines technologists. 

The University of Idaho fellowships 
are valued at $750.00. Previous inves- 
tigations at this institution have dealt 
with the treatment of various classes of 
gold-silver ores. 

Detailed information in regard to the 
terms of these various fellowships may 
be obtained from the Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
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D. C., or from the different institutions 
named. 


MACHINERY EXPORTS 


figures published by the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce show that exports of machinery 
from the United States for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1924, increased in 
value $13,000,000 over the $117,000,000 
total for the previous fiscal year, or 14 
percent, whereas the British industry 
records for 1923 show a 40 percent de- 
cline in export trade from prewar fig- 
ures, and the German trade a 33 percent 
drop in the same period. Neither Great 
Britain nor Germany can be said to have 
made much headway toward the regain- 
ing of their foreign markets lost during 
the war. 


The West Virginia Geological Survey 
has just issued a new publication, en- 
titled “Detailed Report on Mineral and 
Grant Counties,” by David B. Reger, as- 
sisted by other members of the Survey 
Staff, issued under date of September 1, 
1924, containing 866 pages + XXIV 
pages of Introductory matter; illus- 
trated with 43 half-tone plates and 31 
zine etchings in the text, accompanied 
by a separate case of topographic and 
geologic maps, each county being mapped 
separately. Price, delivery charges pre- 
paid, $3.25. Extra copies of Topographic 
maps of either county, 50 cents each; 
extra copies of Geologic maps of either 
county, 75 cents each. 

They also have issued a new supply of 
the Detailed County Report on Ohio, 
Brooke and Hancock Counties with its 
accompanying atlas of maps, the Geo- 
logical Survey has had many calls for 
Topographic and Geologic Maps of this 
important manufacturing area of West 
Virginia. 

The Geologic Survey is now prepared 
to supply copies of the Topographic 
Map of this area, the map being printed 
on one sheet and being on the scale of 
one mile to the inch. The cultural fea- 
tures have been brought up to date. 
All the roads, streams, towns, villages, 
schoolhouses, and much other data have 
been placed on this map. The State 
Roads with State Route Numbers and all 
Main County Roads are shown in red, 
and by-roads and trails are shown in 
black. 

Price of Topographic Map, 75 cents. 

The Geologic Map of this area will be 
published within five or six months. 


The Bureau of Mines has issued a re- 
port, Bulletin 233, outlining factors and 
conditions influencing corrosion of equip- 
ment in oil and gas fields, and describ- 
ing methods of combating such corrosion. 


April, 1925 

William Andrew Clark, the world’s 
copper king and a former United States 
senator from Montana, died at his resj- 
dence in New York on March 2. 

Senator Clark was the last of the three 
Montana mining leaders, Daly, Heinze 
and Clark, around whom so much of 
Montana’s history is woven. 

He was born in Connellsville, Pa., in 
1839, and a few years later moved to 
Iowa with his family. He was barely 
21 when be joined the first gold rush 
to Colorado. By 1872 he had holdings in 
half a dozen mining enterprises. 


Then, with his business demanding 
every attention and a wife and several 
small children living in the pioneer 
home he had established, he did a thing 
characteristic of his whole career. He 
took a year’s leave, came to New York 
and studied minerology at Columbia 
University. The knowledge he gained 
here, supplemented by his practical ex- 
perience, made him one of the leading 
minerologists in the West. 

Thereafter he never invested in a min- 
ing property without first inspecting it 
himself. 

His energetic business policy cost him 
the friendship of Montana’s other great 
mining king, Marcus Daly, and started 
a feud which thrice balked him for the 
Montana senatorship. 


Finally after a long and exceedingly 
acrimonious contest, he was, in 1890, 
nominated by the Democrats for United 
States senator and claimed his election, 
but was denied his seat. In 1898 he 
was elected to the Senate. A contest 
ensued, but before the investigation con- 
cluded he resigned. He was finally 
elected for the term from 1901 to 1907. 

Montana old-timers never tire of tell- 
ing of the spectacular financial and po- 
litical war between Daly and Clark. For 
twenty years Montana was divided into 
Clark and Daly factions, each one un- 
able to see any flaws in its idol or any 
good in the other side. You can still 
start heated arguments in Montana— 
among the pioneers—by comparing the 
characters of Clark and Daly. But in 
their legal battles for control of mining 
properties around Butte, the apex prin- 
ciple of mining law was established. 


At the time of Senator Clark’s death 
he was president of the United Verde 
Copper Company, in which he acquired 
a large interest about 1890, and at the 
time of his death is said to have owned 
all but five shares of the stock. He was 
also a director in many other corpora- 
tions. With his death the mining world 
loses one of its most illustrious figures. 
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CALIFORNIA TURNS ATTENTION TO INDUSTRIAL MINERAL 


DEVELOPMENT 


Fifty-four Different Mineral Substances Were Produced In Golden State In 1924— 
Structural Minerals Conference at Sacramento Calls Attention To Need Of Develop- 
ing Deposits—Industrial Mineral Conference at Los Angeles Next Month 


ALIFORNIA, with a wealth of 
C raw mineral materials and poten- 

tial hydroelectric power unequaled 
for a like area anywhere on the globe, is 
destined to become one of the greatest 
manufacturing commonwealths in the 
world, amply able to support millions of 
industrial workers. 

In the past California’s mineral de- 
velopment has been largely concentrated 
on the precious: metals, copper, lime- 
stone, oil and salines. Today an awaken- 
ing to the immense possibilities of de- 
veloping her vast storehouses of other 
industrial and structural 
minerals is in the air. 
Throughout the state at- 
tention is being focused 
on these minerals. 

Mineral statistics in 
connection with Califor- 
nia’s industrial future are 
astounding. There have 
been surveyed at different 
times large deposits of 
high-grade iron ore in the 
state, while there is known 
to exist an equal amount’™ 
of coal, which promises to 
develop into a fine grade 
of bituminous at depth. 
Yet only 3,102 tons of 
iron ore and 1,010 tons of 
coal were produced in 
1923, according to the re- 
port of the state min- 
eralogist, Lloyd L. Root. 
Authentic figures for 1924 are not yet 
available. 


LARGE ASBESTOS DEPOSITS 


It is conservatively estimated that 
known asbestos deposits would supply 
the needs of the nation for many years, 
yet the California output in 1923 was 
only 20 tons. Recently deposits of high- 
grade chrysotile asbestos, spinning grade 
variety, have been reported from Cala- 
veras, Monterey and Nevada Counties. 

California has mountains of lime- 
stone, of a fine grade. A Pit River de- 
posit in Shasta County is estimated at 
1,000,000,000 tons, while a large deposit 
is in sight in a bluff near Gazelle, Siski- 
you County. In cement output Califor- 
nia now ranks third, with a production 
of 10,825,405 barrels, valued at $25,999,- 
203, for 1923, while the yield last year 


*Manager, Department of Mines and Mining, 
panne Chamber of C ce, Sacr to, 
alif. 


By Bert Foster HEews* 


is estimated at $28,320,000. In 1913 
California’s cement production was 
valued at only $7,743,024. 

Clay products for the nation could be 
fabricated from the extensive high-grade 
clay deposits of every commercial grade 
and variety found in this State. Many 
of the clays are peculiarly adapted for 
architectural terra cotta, and this is 
being manufactured at Lincoln, in 
Placer County, for all parts of the 


One of several high grade slate quarries in the vicinity of Placer- 


ville, El Dorado County, California. 


world. Decorative pottery is in its in- 
fancy, with the finest raw materials, for 
glazing as well as making, available in 
great quantities. 

All the alloy metals and refractory 
materials necessary for making every 
known grade of steel are found in Cali- 
fornia, including manganese, molybde- 
num, tungsten, magnesite, chromite, 
dolomite, limestone, flourspar and even 
zirconia, a rare refractory material 
found near Lincoln. Many of these min- 
erals are found close to the iron deposits, 
the best known ledges of which are lo- 
cated in Madera, Placer, Riverside, 
Shasta and San Bernardino Counties. 
California is now producing about 350,- 
000 tons of steel ingots annually, but 
nearly all is made from scrap iron, only 
a little Utah pig iron being used. The 
Heroult electric iron-smelting furnace in 
Shasta County is being reopened. 


Although California is not known as 


a great copper State, yet copper deposits 
exist in nearly every one of its 58 coun- 
ties, and has been mined to some extent 
in most of them. The Shasta copper belt 
consists of nearly 30 miles of continuous 
copper deposits, while the copper belt of 
the western slope of the Sierras extends 
for nearly 400 miles, and that of the 
north coast range is 150 miles long. A 
copper deposit on the Klamath River, 
Siskiyou County, recently acquired by 
the Guggenheims, has an_ estimated 
available tonnage of 17,- 
000,000 tons in sight. 
Owing to the high per- 
centage of gold in the 
copper ores of Shasta and 
Plumas Counties, many of 
the mines continued to 
operate during the lean 
years following the close 
of the war. In 1916 
California produced 55,- 
809,019 pounds, bringing 
$13,729,017, while its 1923 
output, largely from Plu- 
mas County, totaled 28,- 
346,860 pounds, valued at 
$4,166,989. Last year’s 
yield is estimated to have 
increased in value $2,500,- 
000. Extensive deposits 
also exist in the south- 
eastern part of the state. 

There is a large deposit 
of diatomaceous earth in 
Siskiyou County. Only a little develop- 
ment work has been done. Other large 
deposits occur in different sections. 
Considerable deposits of gypsum occur 
in Fresno, Imperial, Kern, Los Angeles, 
Riverside, San Bernardino, San Diego, 
San Luis Obispo and Santa Barbara 
Counties, yet the production in 1923 
amounted to only 86,140 tons, valued at 
$289,136. 


YIELDS BULK OF QUICKSILVER 


California possesses the largest quick- 
silver mines on the continent, and has 
large deposits of cinnebar as yet little 
developed. During the past few years 
the production has been at a low ebb, 
but it is now on the upward trend, and 
will rapidly increase if the mercury 
turbine boiler proves a success. In 1923 
the production totaled 5,458 flasks, 
valued at $332,851, while the yield last 
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year is expected to exceed 8,000 flasks. 
The 1923 output was 69 percent of the 
nation’s production. During the years 
1887-1923 California produced $107,366,- 
208 in quicksilver. 

Referring back to coal again, there are 
some hopeful signs of a real development 
of this fuel. Three ledges of coal are 
under development in the Clover Creek 
and Oak Run fields of Shasta County. 
At the Frisbie property a 450-foot tun- 
nel has been driven on a 6-foot ledge, in 
coal all the way, while an 8-foot vein of 
coal has been penetrated 250 feet by 
an adit on the Stacher property. Driv- 
ing of a prospect tunnel is under way at 
the Hunt mine. The coal, of a sub- 
bituminous type, increases in quality 
with development. This spring the ship- 
ping of a good grade of domestic coal 
from the Carbon mine near Dos Rios, in 
Mendocino County, will start. The out- 
put is estimated at 25,000 tons annually. 
A recent test of some of the Shasta coal 
shows more pronounced tendencies of 
anthracite coal than of bituminous. 
Other known coal deposits are located in 
Alameda, Amador, Contra Costa, Fresno, 
Monterey, Orange, Riverside and Siski- 
you Counties. Some coal is being 
shipped from the Belle Vista district of 
Amador County. California reached the 
peak of coal production in 1880, when 
the output totaled 236,950 tons. 


NUMEROUS OTHER MINERALS 


Only the highlights of California’s 
mineral output are touched upon in the 
above paragraphs, preliminary to the 
story of the extensive campaign being 
planned to double the State’s mineral 
output. In addition to the minerals men- 
tioned, California also produces barytes, 
bituminous rock, brick, tile, calcium 
chloride, quartz crystals, feldspar, 
fuller’s earth, gems and jewelers’ ma- 
terials (including diamonds, tourmaline, 
topaz, sapphires, kunzite, turquois and 
rubies), gold, granite, graphite, lead, 
lime, lithia mica, magnesium salts, 
marble, mineral paint, mineral waters, 
natural gas, onyx and travertine, petro- 
leum, platinum, potash, pumice, pyrites, 
salt, sandstone, oil shale, silica, sillima- 
nite, silver, slate, soapstone, soda, mis- 
cellaneous stone (crushed rock, sand and 
gravel), sulphur, talc, volcanic 
ash and zine. California’s min- 
eral production in 1924 is esti- 
mated at $358,745,000. 

In addition, California has 
undeveloped commercial de- 
posits of bauxite (aluminum), 
antimony, arsenic, bismuth, cad- 
mium, cobalt, molybdenum, 
nickel, vanadium, mica, stron- 
tium, oxide of tin, nitrates and 
fluorspar. 
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It is estimated that California could 
supply the mineral paint needs of the 
world. Almost every known raw min- 
eral material for paint making is found 
extensively in many counties. 


STRUCTURAL MINERAL CONFERENCE 


Through its Industrial and Structural 
Minerals Division, of which F. W. Bun- 
yan, steel metallurgist of the Southern 
Pacific Company, is chairman, the De- 
partment of Mines and Mining of the 
Sacramento Chamber of Commerce took 
decisive action to call attention to the 
grave need of greater development and 
use of California’s structural minerals 
by holding a structural minerals con- 
ference of producers and buyers in Sac- 
ramento the latter part of January. 


This department has pioneered since 
its organization, March 28, 1923, in 
arousing state-wide interest in the 
greater development of California’s com- 
mercial minerals, realizing that the 
State’s industrial future is dependent on 
the furnishing in quantity of the basic 
raw materials of manufacturing miner- 
als. Now splendid cooperation is being 
received from the geological department 
of the Southern Pacific Company, which 
is conducting, under the direction of 
Assistant Geologist C. M. Redfern, a 
survey of five Western States, including 
California, to determine available de- 
posits of industrial minerals and the 
minerals being used in manufacturing, 
and also from the California Develop- 
ment Association. Through the activi- 
ties of the industrial department of the 
association, mining committees have 
been formed in both Northern and 
Southern California, and several mining 
conferences held. 


At the Sacramento structural minerals 
conference it was determined that co- 
ordination of the structural industries, 
standardization of structural products, 
organization of structural producers and 
an aggressive campaign of publicity on 
California’s structural minerals and 
products were the fundamental steps to 
be taken in bringing about greater min- 
eral development. It was felt that the 
importation of foreign structural min- 
eral materials into California could not 


Kiln of the Ione Fire Brick Company, Ione, Amador 


County, California. 
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be stopped until the above steps had been 
carried out. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Resolutions adopted at the conference 
before its adjournment, briefly summar- 
ized, are as follows: 

Pointing out the need of a conference 
of representatives of financial and civic 
organizations, mining men, manufactur- 
ers using mineral materials, architects, 
officials of builders’ exchanges, manufac- 
turers of mining machinery and supplies, 
and representatives of rail and steam- 
ship lines to formulate a state-wide pro- 
gram and asking the California 
Development Association to call the 
meeting. 

Endorsing the proposed expansion of 
the State Mining Bureau into a Depart- 
ment of Mines and Mineral Resources, 
and pointing out that the mineral indus- 
try is most successful in those States, 
colonies and territories having such de- 
partments. 

Recommending the adoption of a 50 
percent increase in the duty on raw and 
calcined magnesite and calling attention 
to the present precarious condition of the 
California magnesite industry owing to 
the foreign importations of the mineral. 

Authorizing the appointment of a 
committee on the permanent organiza- 
tion and standardization of the structural 
industries of California. 

-The Sacramento conference marked 
the initial effort to bring together the 
producers and users of structural min- 
erals and products, and is regarded as 
the most important step forward taken 
to promote industrial development in 
California in many years. 


ARRANGE STATE-WIDE MEETING 


Charles S. Knight, industrial director 
of the California Development Associa- 
tion, has completed plans for holding the 
state-wide conference on structural and 
industrial minerals and allied industries 
in Los Angeles on Friday, May 15. A 
preliminary meeting of 10 representa- 
tives each of the northern and southern 
groups will be held in Los Angeles April 
7 to formulate the program for the con- 
ference, and arrangements are now 
being made by Mr. Knight and the 
writer for a similar session in 
San Francisco April 3. 

These groups have been di- 
vided into the following classi- 
fications: Metallic, nonmetallic, 
oil and gas, related industries, 
and organizations. Members of 
the Southern California Com- 
mittee on Mineral Development 
are: Rush T. Sill, engineer, 
chairman; R. D. Sangster, Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce: 
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Lloyd L. Root, state mineralogist; Edwin 
Higgins, executive secretary, Los An- 
geles Chamber of Mines and Oil; William 
L. Honnold, consulting engineer; Robert 
Linton, Pacific Clay Products Co.; J. F. 
Jellick, Pacific Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation; D. J. McKinnon, Braun Cor- 
poration; F. B. Lewis, Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. 

Members of the northern mining group 
are: William J. Loring, Mother Lode 
operator and engineer, chairman; Judge 
John F. Davis, San Francisco mining 
attorney; R. E. Fisher, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co.; Arthur B. Foote, manager, 
North Star mine, Grass Valley; Fletcher 
Hamilton, engineer and former State 
mineralogist; Clarence E. Jarvis, vice- 
president, Sacramento Department of 
Mines; Robert I. Kerr, secretary, Cali- 
fornia Metal & Mineral Producers’ 
Association; Charles W. Merrill, mining 
machinery, San Francisco; Frank H. 
Probert, dean, University of California, 
College of Mining, Berkeley; Lloyd L. 
Root, State mineralogist. 

What has been said about the immense 
deposits and variety of commercial min- 
erals in California applies equally well 
to most of the Western States. It is 
particularly true of Nevada, southwest- 
ern Oregon, parts of Washington, 
British Columbia and Arizona. Through 
the efforts of Gov. James G. Scrugham, 
of Nevada, a mining man, an intensive 
campaign is under way in that State to 
attract capital to the development of her 
industrial minerals, which the Governor 
believes will produce far more wealth 
than even her famed Comstock Lode and 
other rich gold and silver districts. 


MINING ROMANCE STILL LIVES 


With the adoption of a concrete state- 
wide program in May, it is confidentially 
believed that California will enter her 
great industrial era. Nothing is lacking 
to make this State the industrial won- 
derland of the world within the next 25 
years. When an intensive prospecting 
and development of structural and in- 
dustrial minerals is under way no one 
can prophesy what new mineral store- 
houses will be found, nor what rare and 
unusual minerals will be uncovered. It 
must be remembered that several of the 
mineral counties, particularly those 


‘isolated ones in the high Sierras, have 


never been examined except for the 
precious metals. 

Will the source of the diamonds in the 
Cherokee field of Butte County be found? 
Will the 70-year search for the platinum 
lode from which this precious metal has 
been washed down into the streams, from 
where it is recovered today, be finally 
rewarded? Or will a great body of 
radium-bearing ore be uncovered in some 
of the weird mineralized ranges of Al- 
pine, Inyo, Lassen, Mono, Riverside, San 
Bernardino and San Diego Counties or 
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the much-sought coking coal beds be 
located? 

The romance of the Days of ’49 still 
persists, though under a different guise, 
in this great mineral wonderland of the 
West for the prospector who goes forth 
in his flivver to seek the more prosaic 
commercial mineral. 


STANDARDIZATION OF DRILL 
STEEL 
(Continued from page 164) 
to standard machines and steel, soon 
broke up and exhausted the supply on 
hand. 

Most of the schemes outlined above for 
standardizing on fewer machines and 
sections of steel in a comparatively short 
time without scrapping equipment on 
hand were developed by Messrs. Wash 
McLean, A. Y. Smith, and E. W. Bitticks. 
They are given in detail with the hope 
that they may serve as suggestions to 
others contemplating a change to fewer 
sections of steel. 

I quote from letter Mr. Gerald Sher- 
man, consulting engineer, mining depart- 
ment, Phelps Dodge Corporation, has 
very kindly written on the subject of 
standardization: 

“The principal advantage of standard- 
ization is to reduce the quantity of steel 
necessarily in use and to assist in steel 
distribution. 

“The cross-section of steel now in use 
is generally confined to round and quar- 
ter octagon. The quarter octagon has 
the advantage that it can be rotated 
without the necessity of providing lugs, 
as compared with round, and of providing 
more wearing surface as compared with 
hexagonal steel. Its disadvantages are 


‘ that, from the method of manufacture, 


it generally has a less perfect hole than 
the round steel and, through lack of as 
much working in the rolls, probably is 
of little poorer quality than the round 
section. 

“While quarter octagon has the advan- 
tage of not having to form either collar 
or lug and thus decreasing the cost of 
preparing it for use as well as reducing 
the percentage of breakage, it has the 


disadvantage that a tappet must be used 


in the machine which cuts down the drill- 
ing speed from 10 to 12 percent and 
provides no easy method of extraction 
from the hole if it sticks. 

“It seems probable to me that there is 
not much difference between collars or 
lugs in causing steel breakage. With 
quarter octagon steel the resistance to 
rotation is also greater than in the round 
section. 


“It has been found that lengthening 
the chuck has a great influence on reduc- 
ing the breakage of steel, and some com- 
panies are now getting stoping machines 
with longer chucks. I am also told that 
the use of self-rotating stopers has also 
reduced the breakage still further. In 
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the use of jackhammers it has been found 
that increasing the length of the chuck, 
which must be done in order to use lug 
steel, has improved the behavior of the 
jackhammer considerably when held in 
the hand. It aligns itself better with the 
hole and rotates more easily. 

“Chuck wear has great influence on 
breakage, and its effect is also reduced 
by lengthening the socket. 

“When we come to the selection of a 
particular brand of steel, I doubt if we 
have much information of value to give 
you. The difference in hardness between 
different pieces of steel of the same 
brand sharpened and tempered by the 
same man is great enough to make me 
feel that it would be difficult to show 
small differences in results between two 
kinds of steel without much more elabo- 
rate tests than we have as yet made. 
Big differences could be determined with- 
out much trouble.” 

I wish to thank the officials of the 
different companies who were so kind as 
to send in descriptions of their practice 
and to give us their ideas on standard- 
ization. 


HERO MEDAL AWARDED 


R ECOGNITION of heroism performed 
on no reeking field of battle but in 
the ranks of industry is given in the 
awarding of the hero medal of the 
Joseph A. Holmes Safety Association to 
William Culp, who lost his life in a salt 
mine near Detroit, Mich., while endeavor- 
ing to rescue a fellow worker. Culp, a 
job superintendent, of his own volition 
lowered himself in a bucket to the depth 
of a 550-foot shaft on June 15, 1924, in 
an effort to save the life of an employe 
who had previously descended the shaft 
to investigate the breakdown of a pump, 
and from whom no word had been re- 
ceived due to the failure of the signal 
system. Culp made an almost super- 
human, though unsuccessful, effort to 
rescue his fellow worker, forcing his way 
through an accumulation of several feet 
of water and an atmosphere permeated 
by deadly gases. After having ex- 
hausted his energies in his attempt to 
rescue the other man, Culp was unable 
to climb back into the shaft bucket and 
was drowned. 

The hero medals of the Joseph A. 
Holmes Safety Association are bestowed 
annually on miners whose acts of cour- 
age and self-sacrifice in the succor of 
their comrades in the stress of mine 
disasters are considered to be the most 
deserving of this high honor. The Jo- 
seph A. Holmes Safety Association is an 
organization numbering in its member- 
ship thousands of miners banded to- 
gether for the promotion of safety in’ 
mining and constitutes a living memorial 
to the memory of the first Director of 
the Bureau of Mines. 
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LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 


As A Record-Breaking Congress Passes Into History, A Thousand Laws Are Left As 
A Legacy—A Large Number Of Bills Both In Behalf Of And Against The Mining 
Industry Were Considered, Some Becoming Laws, And Others Failing Of Passage, 
Chief Among This Latter Class Being The Gold And Silver Commission, And The 


HE mining industry heaves a sigh 
of relief, as the celebrated 68th 
Congress passes into oblivion, 
leaving behind it approximately 1,000 
laws—a record of legislation not exceeded 
by any previous Congress. This 68th Con- 
gress has been in almost continuous ses- 
sion for two years, and in that time pro- 
posed and passed 994 laws, which met 
with approval by the President. Of this 
number 632 were public laws; 76 were 
public resolutions and 286 were private 
laws. During the 67th Congress a total 
of 550 laws were enacted, and the 66th 
Congress enacted 400 laws. The thou- 
sand laws passed by the 68th Congress 
by no means lived up to the possibili- 
ties, for this famous session actually 
introduced for consideration, 18,332 
measures. Twelve thousand four hun- 
dred and seventy-four of these were 
House bills and 897 House resolutions, 
while 4,409 were Senate measures, and 
552 Senate resolutions. 

With this record as its guide, there 
is no apparent enthusiasm anywhere for 
the possibility of an extra session of 
the 69th Congress, even when the pur- 
pose for this special session shall be a 
modification of the tax laws. However, 
there is a possibility that an extra ses- 
sion may be called to consider revising 
the tax law and reducing taxes. 

This will not be definitely determined 
until after the government balances its 
books on July 1, the close of its fiscal 
year. If the figures show an excess of 
receipts over expenditures and a prob- 
ability that this ratio will continue dur- 
ing the succeeding year, the possibility 
is very strong that the President will 
call an extra session in order to revise 
the tax rates and perhaps the adminis- 
trative features of the revenue law. The 
program will be drawn up by the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, which 
originates revenue legislation, and which 
contemplates consideration of the ques- 
tion during the present Congressional 
recess. The committee will confer with 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon on 
probable tax revision, as that official is 
expected to express the views of the 
President in prospective tax legislation. 
If tax revision is undertaken it is pre- 
sumed effort will be made to have the 
.tax reduction apply to rates on higher 
incomes in order to induce capital to 
invest in productive enterprise. It has 
long been contended by Treasury experts 
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Silver Purchase Bill 


that the excessive rates on higher in- 
comes prevent capital development and 
industrial progress and force investors 
to place their savings in tax-exempt se- 
curities. 

Interesting developments in the tax 
situation are expected to follow the con- 
clusions of the special Senate commit- 
tee of which Senator Couzens, Republi- 
ean, Michigan, is chairman, which has 
been investigating the administration 


of the internal revenue law by the Rev-’ 


enue Bureau. The committee will con- 
clude its investigation proper on June 
1 and is expected to present its report 
at the convening of the next session of 
Congress. 

Senator Oddie, Republican, Nevada, 
was unable to secure adoption of his 
resolution for continuance of the Sen- 
ate gold and silver commission during 
the new Congress, which began March 
5. Senator Oddie introduced a resolu- 
tion to continue the investigation but 
when the committee to which it was 
referred, failed to report it, the Senator 
sought to discharge the committee from 
its consideration and to have the Sen- 
ate vote continuance of the commis- 
sion. On several occasions when he 
brought up the question he was met 
by an objection and the resolution died 
with the expiration of the Congress on 
March 4. The President called a spe- 
cial session of the Senate to meet im- 
mediately after March 4 and Senator 
Oddie renewed his efforts by reintroduc- 
ing the former resolution to continue 
the work of the commission. The spe- 
cial session ended without acting on 
the resolution and the commission went 


out of existence. In the House an effort 
was made by Representative Manlove, 
Republican, Missouri, to have the in- 
vestigation concluded by a commission 
to be appointed by the President but no 
action was taken by the Mines and Min- 
ing Committee to which it was referred. 

A measure of considerable interest to 
the mining industry failed of enactment 
at the recent session. This was the bill 
directing the Treasury to purchase 14,- 
000,000 ounces of silver at $1 per ounce 
under the Pittman Act to cover Pittman 
Act silver allocated for subsidiary coin- 
age and subsequently revoked by the 
Treasury. The bill had passed the Sen- 
ate but its friends in the House could 
find no opportunity to bring it up for 
consideration. Senator Phipps, Repub- 
lican, Colorado, sought to have the bill 
attached to the last appropriation bill 
te be considered but it was ruled out 
of order on an objection by Senator 
Couzens, Republican, Michigan. This 
bill, together with other bills which 
were not completed during the last Con- 
gress, must be reintroduced in the new 
Congress in order to receive further 
consideration. 

Both Senate and House have taken 
steps to complete the organization of 
those bodies in order to take up legisla- 
ticn when the next session is held. Rep- 
resentative Nicholas Longworth, Repub- 
lican, Ohio, has been chosen as the new 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
iives, succeeding Representative F. H. 
Gillett, Republican, Massachusetts, who 
became a Senator on March 4. Repre- 
sentative John C. Tilson, Republican, 
Connecticut, will be the new floor leader 
ef the House and have charge of the 
iegislative program for that body. Some 
oi the important House committees have 
been decided on by the leaders. New 
Republican members on the Ways and 
Means Committee which will draft the 
new tax law are Representatives Bix- 
ler, Pennsylvania; Faust, Missouri, and 
Aldrich, Rhode Island. Representative 
James A. Frear, of Wisconsin, was 
dropped becayse of his adherance to 
Senator LaFollette, and Representative 
Tilson gave up his membership on the 
committee in order to become floor 
leader. Representative Parker, Republi- 
can, New York, will be the new chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, and additional new Republican 
members on this committee will be Fred- 
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H. J. Res. 187: Law. Gold and Silver Coinage. H. R. 12300: 
S. 4120: Ransdell (D.), La. Sulphur Leases. H. R. 12446: 
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S. Res. 337: Trammell (D.), Fla. Price Inquiry. 
H. R. 9199: 
H. R. 12347: Richards (D.), Nev. Lease Exten- 


S. Res. 356: 


H. J. Res. 371: 


S. Res. 28: 
S. Res. 34: 
H. Res. 453: 


H. R. 12418: 


On Calendar. Pollution Regulation. 
sion. 
Passed. Lease Inquiry. 


Passed. Revenue Inquiry. 

Law. Refunds. 

Madden (R.), Ill. Refunds. 

Ackerman (R.), N. J. 25% Deduc- 
tion. 


Passed. Trade Associations. 
Passed. Cooperative Associations. 
Mead (D.), N. Y. Railroad Labor 


Board. 
Hoch (R.), Kans. Railroad Rates. 


ericks, California; Robinson, Iowa; Phil- 
lips, Pennsylvania, and Garber, Okla- 
homa. 

The Senate has a Vice President as 
its presiding officer for-the first time 
since August, 1923. Up to this time 
Senator Cummins, Republican, Iowa, had 
been the presiding officer of the Senate. 
The Senate selected Senator Moses, Re- 
publican, New Hampshire, as its Presi- 
dent pro tem, to act in the absence of 
the Vice President. The Senate has 
selected its committees for the new Con- 
gress. Those which will consider min- 
ing or related matters are as follows: 

Mines and Mining—Oddie, Nev.; Cam- 
eron, Ariz.; Means, Colo.; duPont, Del.; 
Goff, W. Va.; Frazier, N. D.; Walsh, 
Mont.; Ashurst, Ariz.; Pittman, Nev.; 
King, Utah. 

Finance—Smoot, Utah; McLean, 
Conn.; Curtis, Kans.; Watson, Ind.; 
Reed, Pa.; Ernst, Ky.; Stanfield, Ore.; 
Wadsworth, N. Y.; McKinley, IIl.; 
Shortridge, Calif.; LaFollette, Wis.; 
Simmons, N. C.; Jones, N. M.; Gerry, 
R. I.; Harrison, Miss.; King, Utah; 
Bayard, Del.; and George, Ga. 

Public Lands—Stanfield, Ore.; Smoot, 
Utah; Norbeck, S. D.; Cameron, Ariz.; 
Spencer, Mo.; Oddie, Nev.; Dale, Vt.; 
Ladd, N. D.; Pittman, Nev.; Jones, N. 
M.; Kendrick, Wyo.; Walsh, Mont.; Dill, 
Wash.; Ashurst, Ariz. 

Banking and Currency—Mc Lean, 


-Conn.; Weller, Md.; Norbeck, S. D.; 


Edge, N. J.; Pepper, Pa.; Phipps, Colo.; 
Sackett, Ky.; Frazier, N. D.; Fletcher, 
Fla.; Glass, Va.; Edwards, N. J.; 
Stephens, Miss.; Mayfield, Tex.; Brat- 
ton, N. M.; Tyson, Tenn. 
Commerce—Jones, Wash.; Fernald, 
Me.; McNary, Ore.; Edge, N. J.; Willis, 
Ohio; Weller, Md.; Couzens, Mich.; 
Johnson, Calif.; Bingham, Conn.; Ladd, 
N. D.; Fletcher, Fla.; Ransdell, La.; 
Sheppard, Tex.; Simmons, N. C.; Steph- 
ens, Miss.; Harris, Ga.; Copeland, N. Y. 
Labor—Phipps, Colo.; Borah, Idaho; 


Couzens, Mich.; Metcalf, R. I.; Bingham, 
Conn.; Gillett, Mass.; Brookhart, Iowa; 
Jones, N. M.; Caraway, Ark.; Ferris, 
Mich.; Copeland, N. Y.; Ralston, Ind. 

Immigration—Johnson, Calif.; Keyes, 
N. H.; Willis, Ohio; Reed, Pa.; Means, 
Colo.; Bingham, Conn.; King, Utah; 
Harris, Ga.; Harrison, Miss.; Copeland, 
N. Y.; Blease, S. C. 

Indian Affairs—Harreld, Okla.; Cur- 
tis, Kans.; McNary, Ore.; Cameron, 
Ariz.; Schall, Minn.; McMaster, S. D.; 
LaFollette, Wis.; Ashurst, Ariz.; Ken- 
drick, Wyo.; Wheeler, Mont.; Dill, 
Wash.; Bratton, N. M. 

Interstate Commerce—Watson, Ind.; 
Cummins, Iowa; Fernald, Me.; Gooding, 
Idaho, Couzens, Mich.; Fess, Ohio; 
Howell, Nebr.; Goff, W. Va.; Pine, 
Okla.; Sackett, Ky.; LaFollette, Wis.; 
Smith, S. C.; Underwood, Ala.; Pittman, 
Nev.; Bruce, Md.; Dill, Wash.; Wheeler, 
Mont.; Mayfield, Tex. 

Manufacturers—MceKinley, Ill.; Me- 
Nary, Ore.; Weller, Md.; McLean, Conn.; 
Metcalf, R. I.; LaFollette, Wis.; Brook- 
hart, Iowa; Smith, S. C.; Reed, Mo.; Ed- 
wards, N. J.; Wheeler, Mont.; Tyson, 
Tenn. 

Patents—Ernst, Ky.; Norris, Nebr.; 
Butler, Mass.; Metcalf, R. I.; Shipstead, 
Minn.; Smith, S. C.; Broussard, La. 


MINING 
Gold and Silver Commission 


S. Res. 16. Introduced by Mr. Oddie 
(Rep., Nev.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Expenses. This resolution pro- 
posed to continue for two years after 
March 4, 1925, the gold and silver com- 
niission of which the Senator is chair- 
man. A similar resolution, S. Res. 323, 
tailed of consideration at the session 
which closed on March 4. Senator Od- 
die endeavored to have the committee 
discharged from consideration of the 
resolution because of its failure to act 
on the matter, and made a speech in be- 
half of the commission, but was met by 


objections by several Senators, and the 
Senate adjourned without acting on the 
matter. 

H. J. Res. 380. Introduced by Mr. 
Manlove (Rep., Mo.). Referred to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. This 
resolution proposed the continuance and 
conclusion of the gold and silver investi- 
gation by a commission of five persons 
appointed by the President. 


Silver Purchase 


Senator Phipps (Rep., Colo.), offered 
as an amendment to a deficiency appro- 
priation bill, the bill previously passed 
by the Senate directing the Treasury 
to purchase 14,000,000 ounces of silver 
at $1 per ounce under the Pittman Act. 
It was ruled out of order on objection 
of Senator Couzens, Republican, Michi- 
gan. 

Alaskan Mines 


H. R. 4148. Enacted into law. This 
law will permit the patenting of frac- 
tional parts of mining claims in Alaska. 
It provides as follows: 


That no placer mining claim hereafter 
located in Alaska shall be patented 
which shall contain a greater area than 
is fixed by law, nor which is longer than 
three times its greatest width as deter- 
mined by a transverse line drawn with- 
in the lines of the claim and at right 
angles to its longest side: Provided, That 
where any isolated parcel of placer 
ground lies between and adjoins patented 
or validly located claims on all of its 
sides and is not over thirteen hundred 
and twenty feet in length this dimen- 
sional restriction shall not apply. 


Mine Claims 

H. R. 11077. Enacted into law. This 
law authorizes issuance of patents to 
South Dakota for park purposes, of 
2,000 acres of land in the Custer State 
Park, now claimed under the United 
States mining laws. The Government 
reserves their mineral content. 
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Dakota is to pay $1.25 per acre for the 
land. 
Mine Exposition 

S. J. Res. 130. Enacted into law. 
This law authorizes exhibits by the Bu- 
reau of Mines and other Government 
bureaus at an international exposition 
to be held at Seville, Spain, in 1927. 


Helium Development 

H. R. 5722. Enacted into law. This 
law provides for the conservation, pro- 
duction and exploitation of helium by 
the Bureau of Mines. Appropriations 
of one million dollars have been trans- 
ferred from the Army and Navy to the 
Bureau for operations under this law. 

Extracts of the law are as follows: 

That for the purpose of producing 
helium with which to supply the needs 
of the Army and Navy and other 
branches of the Federal Government, the 
Secretary of Interior is authorized to ac- 
quire land or interest in land by pur- 
chase, lease, or condemnation, where 
necessary, when helium can not be pur- 
chased from private parties at less cost, 
to explore for, procure, or conserve 
helium-bearing gas; to drill or otherwise 
test such lands; and to construct plants, 
pipe lines, facilities, and accessories for 
the production, storage, and repurifica- 
tion of helium. Any known helium gas- 
bearing lands on the public domain not 
covered at the time by leases or permits 
under the leasing act may be reserved 
for the purposes of this Act, and the 
United States reserves the ownership 
and the right to extract, under such 
rules and regulations as shall be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Interior, 
helium from all gas produced from lands 
so permitted, leased, or otherwise grant- 
ed for development. 

The Bureau of Mines, acting under 
direction of the Secretary of Interior, 
is authorized to maintain and operate 
helium production and _ repurification 
plants, together with facilities and ac- 
cessories thereto; to store and care for 
helium; to conduct exploration for and 
production of helium on and from lands 
acquired or set aside under this Act; 
to conduct experimentation and research 
for the purpose of discovering helium 
supplies and improving processes and 
methods of helium production, repuri- 
fication, storage, and utilization. 

On or before June 30, 1925, all exist- 
mg government plants operated by the 
government or under lease or contract 
with it, for the production of helium 
shall be transferred to the jurisdiction 
of the Bureau of Mines. Thereafter the 
Army and Navy and other branches of 
the federal service requiring helium 
may requisition it from the bureau and 
make payment therefor at actual cost 
ot said helium to the United States, in- 
cluding all expenses connected there- 
with. Any surplus helium produced 


may, until needed for government use, 
be leased to American citizens or Ameri- 
can corporations under regulations ap- 
proved by the President. Money re- 
ceived from the sale or leasing of helium 
shall be credited to a helium production 
account and be available for the pur- 
voses of this section. Any gas belong- 
ing to the United States after the ex- 
traction of helium, or other by-product 
not needed for government use shall be 
sold and the proceeds deposited in the 
Treasury. 

No helium gas shall be exported from 
the United States, or from its posses- 
sions, until after application for such 
exportation has been made to the Sec- 
retary of Interior and permission for 
said exportation has been obtained from 
the President on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the Secretaries of War, Navy, 
and Interior. Any person violating any 
of the provisions of this section shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,060 or by imprisonment of not more 
than one year, or both. Federal courts 
are granted jurisdiction to try and de- 
termine all questions arising under this 
section. 

The Army and Navy may each desig- 
nate an officer to cooperate with the De- 
partment of Interior in carrying out the 
purposes of this Act, and shall have 
complete right of access to plants, data 
and accounts. 


Notes for Gold 


H. R. 12453. Introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Fadden (Rep., Pa.). Referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
This bill proposed to repeal war amend- 
ments to the Federal Reserve Act. It 
would forbid the issuance of federal 
reserve notes in exchange for gold. 
Mr. McFadden said the issuance of 
notes in exchange for gold tends to 
confusion as to the precise extent to 
which federal reserve notes are out- 
standing in aid of commercial require- 
ments. Mr. McFadden said the result 
of his bill will take out of the currency 
system a billion dollars of inflation 
which has been a strong factor in main- 
taining present high prices. 


New Coinage 


S. 3895. Enacted into law. This law 
authorizes the following coinage: 

Forty thousand 50c silver pieces in 
commemoration of the 150th anniversary 
of the Battle of Bennington and the in- 
dependence of Vermont. 

Three hundred thousand 50c silver 
pieces in commemoration of the 75th 
anniversary of the admission of Cali- 
fornia as a State. 

Three hundred thousand 50c silver 
pieces in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of Fort 
Vancouver, Washington. 
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H. J. Res. 357. Reported by the Com- 
mittee on Expositions. This resolution 
proposes to authorize the coinage of 
500,000 one dollar and 50c gold pieces 
and 1,000,000 50c silver pieces in com- 
memoration of the 150th anniversary of 
the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

Enacted Into Law 

S. J. Res. 187. This law authorizes 
the coinage of 200,000 $2.50 gold pieces 
and not more than a million silver 50c 
pieces in commemoration of 150th anni 
versary of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


Sulphur Leases 

S. 4120. Introduced by Mr. Ransdell 
(Dem., La.). Passed by the Senate and 
reported by the House Committee on 
Public Lands. Its passage was pre- 
vented on objection of Representative 
Begg, Republican, Ohio. This bill pro- 
posed the issuance by the Interior De- 
partment of prospecting permits and 
leases for sulphur. As passed by the 
Senate it applied only to lands in Louis- 
iana, but it was amended by the House 
Committee to apply generally throughout 
the United States. 


Coal Trespass 


H. R. 6713. Passed by the House and 
reported by the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands. This bill proposed to de- 
fine and punish trespassers on coal 
lands of the United States. It provided 
as follows: 

“That it shall be unlawful to mine 
and remove coal of any character, 
whether anthracite, bituminous, or 
lignite, from beds or deposits in lands 
of the United States, or in deposits or 
beds reserved to the United States, with 
the intent to appropriate, sell, or dis- 
pose of the same, and every person who 
shall violate any of the provisions of 
this Act shall be deemed guilty of mis- 
demeanor and fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned not more than one year 
or both. 

“Nothing in this Act, however, shall 
interfere with any right or privilege 
conferred by existing laws of the 
United States.” 


Mine Rescue Stations 

H. R. 12436. Introduced by Mr. Rob- 
sion (Rep., Ky.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. This bill 
proposed to establish a mine rescue sta- 
tion at Pineville, Ky. 

H. R. 12435. Introduced by Mr. 
Kincheloe (Dem., Ky.). Referred to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. This 
proposed to establish a mine rescue sta- 
tion at Madisonville, Ky. 


Land Inquiry 
S. Res. 347. Introduced by Mr. 
Cameron (Rep., Ariz.). Passed by the 
Senate. This resolution authorizes the 
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Senate Committee on Public Lands to 
investigate during the first session of 
the present 69th Congress, all matters 
relating to national forests and the pub- 
lic domain, including grazing lands, for- 
est reserves, and other reservations, and 
lands withdrawn from entry, and their 
administration. 


Mineral Lands 


H. R. 11500. Enacted into law. This 
law authorizes exchange of mineral 
lands in national forests for other lands, 
in order to consolidate national forest 
lands. It provides as follows: 

“Kither party to an exchange may 
make reservations of timber, minerals, 
or easements, the values of which shall 
be duly considered in determining the 
values of the exchanged lands. Where 
reservations are made in lands con- 
veyed to the United States the right to 
enjoy them shall be subject to such rea- 
sonable conditions respecting ingress 
and egress and the use of the surface of 
the land as may be deemed necessary 
by the Secretary of Agriculture; where 
mineral reservations are, made in lands 
conveyed by the United States it shall 
be so stipulated in the patents, and that 
any person who acquires the right to 
mine and remove the reserved deposits 
may enter and occupy so much of the 
surface as may be required for all pur- 
poses incident to the mining and re- 
moval of the minerals therefrom, and 
may mine and remove such minerals 
upon payment to the owner of the sur- 
face for damages caused to the land and 
improvements thereon: Provided, That 
all property, rights, easements, and 
benefits authorized by this section to be 
retained by or reserved to owners of 
lands conveyed to the United States 
shall be subject to the tax laws of the 
States where such lands are located.” 

Topographic Survey 

H. R. 4522. Enacted into law. This 
law authorizes the completion of the 
topographic survey of the United States 
during the next twenty years at an esti- 
mated cost of more than thirty million 
dollars. The bill appropriates $950,000 
to be available until June 30, 1926. The 
survey is said to be necessary to permit 
mining and oil developments, among 
other purposes. 

OIL 
Price Inquiry 

S. Res. 337. Introduced by Mr. Tram- 
mell (Dem., Fla.). No committee refer- 
ence. This resolution proposed an 
investigation by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission into recent increases in gasoline 
prices. It sought to ascertain if pro- 
ducers and wholesalers of gasoline main- 
tained a monopoly or combination in 
restraint of trade or commerce and in 
violation of law. It directed the Com- 
mission to punish such monopoly or 
trust and to dissolve it should it be de- 
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termined that producers and sellers of 
gasoline maintained such monopoly. 

Senator Trammell had the Senate pass 
a resolution calling on the President for 
a report made by the Commission last 
year on the oil situation, which report 
was sent to the Senate. 

H. J. Res. 368. Introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Duffie (Dem., Ala.). Referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
This was similar to the Trammell inves- 
tigating resolution. 

S. Res. 31. Introduced by Mr. Tram- 
mell (Dem., Fla.). No committee refer- 
ence. This resolution, introduced in the 
special session of the Senate, was similar 
to the foregoing resolution, and directs 
the Federal Trade Commission to investi- 
gate and report to the Senate on the 
following: 

First. The very material advances re- 
cently made in the price of crude oil, 
gasoline, kerosene, and other petroleum 
products and whether or not such price 
increases were arbitrarily made and un- 
warranted. 

Second. Whether or not there has been 
any understanding or agreement between 
various oil companies or manipulations 
thereby to raise or depress prices, or any 
conditions of ownership or control of oil 
properties or of refining and marketing 
facilities in the industry which prevent 
effective competition. 

Third. The profits of the principal 
companies engaged in the producing, re- 
fining, and marketing of crude oil, gaso- 
line, kerosene, and other petroleum 
products during the years 1922, 1923, 
1924, and 1925, and also such other mat- 
ters as may have bearing upon the sub- 
jects covered by the provisions of this 
resolution. 

The resolution will be the unfinished 
business when the Senate reconvenes. 


Pollution Regulation 


H. R. 9199. Passed by the House. Re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce. Senator Ransdell, Democrat, 
Louisiana, sought action on the bill the 
day before Congress adjourned, but Sen- 
ator King, Democrat, Utah, objected on 
the ground that the measure conferred 
too much power on the War Department. 
It sought to forbid the discharge of oil 
from wells, terminals, refineries, tanks, 
or storage places into navigable rivers. 

Lease Extension 

H. R. 12347. Introduced by Mr. Rich- 
ards (Dem., Nev.). Referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. This bill 
amends the leasing law by providing that 
in cases where lands covered by pros- 
pecting permits are situated in any 
unproven oil field and the permittee has 
drilled a well thereon to a depth of at 
least 500 feet, the Secretary of Interior 
may, upon proof of such drilling and a 
showing of good faith by the permittee, 
extend the time for further compliance 
with the terms of the permit for such 
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time as he may deem necessary, in excess 
of the three years previously provided. 


Lease Inquiry 


S. Res. 356. Introduced by Mr. Walsh 
(Dem., Mont.). Passed by the Senate. 
It provides for investigation by the Sen- 
ate Public Lands Committee as _ to 
claims of the Honolulu Consolidated Oil 
Co. to lands in Naval Oil Reserve No. 2. 


TAXATION 
Revenue Inquiry 


S. Res. 333. Adopted by the Senate. 
This resolution authorizes the continu- 
ance of the investigation of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau by the special commit- 
tee of the Senate of which Senator 
Couzens, Republican, Michigan, is chair- 
man. It provides that the committee 
shall conclude its hearings and withdraw 
its representatives from the Revenue 
Bureau by June 1, after which time it 
cannot withdraw files from the Bureau. 
The committee is to report to the Senate 
at the next regular session of Congress. 

H. R. 12300. Enacted into law. This 
law, covering tax refunds, provides: 


“If the taxpayer has, on or before June 
15, 1925, filed such a waiver in respect 
of the taxes due for the taxable year 
1919, then such credit or refund relating 
to the taxes for the taxable year 1919 
shall be allowed or made if claim there- 
for is filed either on or before April 1, 
1926, or within four years from the time 
the tax was paid. If any such waiver so 
filed has, before the expiration of the 
period thereof, been extended either by 
the filing of a new waiver or by the 
extension of the original waiver, then 
such credit or refund relating to the 
taxes for the year in respect of which 
the waiver was filed shall be allowed or 
made if claim therefor is filed either 
within four years from the time the tax 
was paid or on or before April 1, 1926, 
in the case of credits or refunds relating 
to the taxes for the taxable years 1917 
and 1918, or on or before April 1, 1927, 
in the case of credits or refunds relating 
to the taxes for the taxable year 1919.” 


Tax Refund 


H. R. 12446. Introduced by Mr. Madden 
(Rep., Ill.). Referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. This bill proposed 
to return to taxpayers surpluses which 
may exist in the Treasury at the end of 
the fiscal year. It provides that if at the 
beginning of any fiscal year the Presi- 
dent finds that the receipts of the pre- 
ceding year exceed the expenditures 
during such year, he shall determine the 
amount of such excess and if he finds 
that there is a surplus for that year 
which will not be needed to meet ordi- 
nary government expenses, he shall pro- 
claim that fact, and the amount of 
surplus which can be refunded. The 
President will state what percentage that 
amount bears to the total amount of in- 
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come taxes shown by returns filed during 
the fiscal year in which the surplus 
occurs. Each taxpayer would be entitled 
to an allowance either as a cash refund 
or credit on unpaid installments of un- 
paid taxes, on the basis of the percent- 
age of his income tax during the year in 
which the surplus occurs. Refunds of 
this character would only be authorized 
in case the surplus was more than 
$50,000,000. Illustrating the effect of 
his proposal, Mr. Madden said: “Suppose 
the President found that there was a sur- 
plus of $100,000,000 of which $75,000,000 
would not be necessary for governmental 
expenditures. He would then obtain the 
aggregate amount of all income taxes 
shown upon returns filed during the fiscal 
year in which this surplus accumulated. 
We will assume this amount to be 
$1,500,000,000. The amount to be re- 
funded ($75,000,000) is 5 percent of the 
aggregate amount shown by the tax re- 
turns—$1,500,000,000. An individual 
who made a return of $200 in tax would 
be entitled to an allowance of $10 either 
by credit or refund.” Mr. Madden stated 
that a distribution of a surplus of $50,- 
000,000 would amount to an average re- 
fund or credit of $10. Mr. Madden said 
that this plan will not interfere with tax 
revision which the President or Congress 
might consider advisable. It would be a 
means toward that end by furnishing*au- 
thority under which relief could be im- 
mediately granted while waiting for tax 
revision. “It provides a simple method 
by which those who bear the burden of 
the taxes may occasionally get a dividend 
check,” said Mr. Madden. 

H. J. Res. 371. Introduced by Mr. Ack- 
erman (Rep., N. J.). Referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. This 
bill proposed to grant an additional 25 
percent deduction on income taxes for 
1924, 

INDUSTRY 


Trade Associations 

S. Res. 28. Introduced by Mr. McKel- 
lar (Dem., Tenn.). Passed by the Sen- 
ate. It directs the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to report at the next session on 
open price association. The report calls 
for the names, membership, nature and 
importance of the associations in the in- 
dustries they represent; their effect in 
maintaining uniform prices to whole- 
salers or retailers or in securing uniform 
increases in prices; and whether these 
associations are engaged in activities in 
violation of antitrust laws. 

S. Res. 34. Introduced by Mr. Ship- 
stead (F. L., Minn.). Passed by the 
Senate. It calls for an investigation and 
report by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion into the growth and importance of 
cooperative associations, including par- 
ticularly the costs of marketing and dis- 
tribution of such cooperatives as com- 
pared with the corresponding costs of 


other types of distributors, and into the 
extent and importance of the interfer- 
ences with and obstructions to the for- 
mation and operation of cooperative 
organizers of producers, distributors, and 
consumers by any corporation or trade 
association in alleged violation of the 
antitrust laws, and to report thereon 
with recommendations for legislation, or 
other remedial action if necessary. 


Power Regulation 

S. 4391. Introduced by Mr. Norris 
(Rep., Nebr.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. This pro- 
posed to regulate interstate commerce in 
electric power. It provides that when 
power on projects developed under the 
Federal Water Power Act enters inter- 
state or foreign commerce, the rates 
therefor shall be regulated by the Water 
Power Commission, if not regulated by 
the States into which the power is sold. 


War Profits 

H. J. Res. 377. Introduced by Mr. 
Eagan (Dem., N. J.). Referred to the 
Committee on Rules. It proposed to 
eliminate completely all profit during 
war. It proposed a commission to con- 
sider the subject on which would be a 
representative of industry, agriculture, 
and labor in addition to members of the 
House and Senate Military Committees 
and army and navy officers. The bill 
proposed $100,000 for expenses of the 
commission, which is to comprehensively 
calculate resources, industries, and man 
power for national defense. The com- 
mission is to obtain the views of indus- 
try, commerce, and labor on the proposal 
to eliminate profit from war. It is 
proposed that on declaration of war all 
industries and resources of the country 
shall be mobilized under a civilian gen- 
eral staff. The commission is to report 
not later than December, 1926. 

Alien Property 

H. R. 12244. Introduced by Mr. Hawes 
(Dem., Mo.). Referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. This proposed 
the return of property now held by the 
Alien Property Custodian. 

S. J. Res. 121. Introduced by Mr. Dial 
(Dem., S. C.). Indefinitely postponed. 
Proposed to create an alien property 
trade investment corporation with $150,- 
000,000 capital, to sell raw materials and 
other products to Germany. 

S. 2679. Reported by the Committee on 
Patents. This proposed to revise the 
trade-mark laws. 

H. R. 12443. Introduced by Mrs. Nolan 
(Rep., Calif.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor. This bill proposed to 
establish a national system of public em- 
ployment offices under the Department 
of Labor. 


Raiiroad Labor Board 
H. Res. 449. Introduced by Mr. Mead 
(Dem., N. Y.). Referred to the Commit- 
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tee on Rules. This resolution proposed 
appointment of a committee of seven 
Representatives to investigate the Rail- 
road Labor Board, including its expendi- 
tures and its failure to expedite pending 
cases. The investigation would cover 
the question as to whether certain mem- 
bers are disqualified from service thereon, 

H. Res. 453. Introduced by Mr. Mead 
(Dem., N. Y.). Referred to the Commit. 
tee on Rules. This resolution was simi- 
lar to the foregoing, except that the 
investigation would be conducted by the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and 
would cover the “failure of the board to 
protect the interests of the public.” The 
resolution pointed out that the board has 
before it cases which were filed in Octo- 
ber, 1922. The resolution further points 
out that certain members of the board 
are incompetent and _ inefficient, have 
neglected their duties and have used gov- 
ernment funds for other than govern- 
ment business. The resolution also 
charges that a member of the board is 
connected in a business way with a cor- 
poration dealing with railroad supplies 
and that he has been paid by the corpora- 
tion for services rendered contrary to 
law. The resolution also says a mem- 
ber of the board has delegated his au- 
thority to minor employes of the board to 
prepare decisions on important com- 
plaints in violation of his oath. A mem- 
ber of the board is charged with neglect 
of duty by failing to attend at least one- 
fourth of the executive sessions of the 
board last year, which delayed the dis- 
position of hundreds of important cases. 
Members of the board are charged with 
having accepted invitations to banquets 
by railroad officials at points distant 
from its headquarters at Chicago, in- 
volving expenses paid by the government. 


Rail Rates 

H. R. 12418. Introduced by Mr. Hoch 
(Rep., Kans.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. This bill 
amends the Interstate Commerce Act 
regarding long and short hauls by pro- 
viding as follows: 

“No common carrier shall be author- 
ized to charge less for a longer than for 
a shorter distance for the transportation 
of passengers or of a like kind of prop- 
erty over the same line or route in the 
same direction, the shorter being in- 
cluded within the longer distance, on 
account of water competition; Provided, 
That such authorization, on account of 
water competition, as may be lawfully 
in effect at the time of the passage of 
this amendatory act shall not be required 
to be changed except upon the further 
order of the Commission. And provided 
further, That the provisions of this para- 
graph shall not apply to rates on import 
or export traffic, including traffic coming 
from or destined to a possession or de- 
pendency of the United States.” 
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Digest Of. The-Expressed Opinions Of 


HE President’s outspoken state- 
ment concerning the unfairness of 
inheritance and estate taxes has 
called forth considerable comment. In 
a recent address the Honorable Charles 
S. Dewey, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, said: 


taining that government. This is for 
the public weal. But that right is 
limited to the necessary expenses of 
the Government. 

“That one sentence of Fresident 
Coolidge strikes with peculiar force at 
this time. It shows the abuse of the 
taxing power and waste of the pro- 
ceeds, even though made legal, is on 
the same plane as larceny or high- 
way robbery. ‘Legalized larceny’ is 
a phrase to be remembered.” 


“There is no question of the fact 
that we must reform the tax system 
in such a way that business and in- 
dustry shall not be hampered in their 
normal, healthy development. But 
most of all we must make sure that 
American citizens shall not be de- The recent survey, which disclosed the 
prived of the incentive to work and alarming rate of criminality in this 
accumulate and that this country country, brought forth from the Hon- 
shall not cease to be a land of oppor- orable William E. Borah, Senator from 
tunity. A tax system which penalizes /daho, the following statement on the 
the creative spirit and discourages floor of the Senate: 
initiative cannot be the right 
system for America.” 


Supporting the President’s 
statement that “collection of 
any taxes which are not abso- 
lutely required is only a species 
of legalized larceny,” the Wall 
Street Journal editorially has 
the following to say: 


“Private property is the 
most fundamental institution 
of our economic and of our 
political order. It is the 
cornerstone of all real civil- 
ization. We may disagree 
as to when, where or how it 
originated. It matters not 
whether we agree that it is 
a natural right; the fact 
remains that our society is 
founded upon it. No other 
system ever could minister to 
human progress as this, and 
in organized society we rec- 
ognize the absolute right of 
the individual to the fruits 
of his toil. 

“The Government has no 
right to the wealth possessed 
by an individual. As the 
Government exists for the 
protection of society and by 
the consent of the people, it 
has the right to assess each 
individual with his private 
share of the cost of main- 


“Parting Is Such Sweet Sorrow” 


Buffalo Evening News 


POINT 
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“If there is any one question which 
is of deep concern from a domestic 
standpoint to the people of the United 
States now, it is that of enforcement 
of the law. It perhaps ought not to 
be said without some degree of re- 
luctance, but the facts and figures 
show that at the present time we 
are the most disregardful people of 
law in the civilized world. The 
American Bar Association appointed 
a committee a year or so ago to make 
an investigation of lawlessness in the 
United States and the disregard of 
law upon the part of the people of the 
United States. That committee sub- 
mitted a report. No man can read 
that report without realizing that the 
question of enforcing the law is the 
most serious problem with 
which the Federal Govern- 
ment and the state govern- 
ments are now confronted. 
Obedience to the law because 
it is law is the fundamental 
principle upon which this 
Government rests.” 


The President’s recent decla- 
ration again affirming his posi- 
tion in regard to a permanent 
court of international justice 
has revived interest in this sub- 
ject. The Honorable Theodore 
E. Burton, member of the 
House of Representatives from 
Ohio, believes that: 


“The current of popular 
opinion in this country shows 
that there is no proposition 
now pending before’ the 
American people more unani- 
mously endorsed than our 
adherence to the world court. 
There are divers ways of 
settling disputes between na- 
tions. By arbitration, which 
I would not decry, for we 
have been a party in many 
of these arbitrations as dis- 
putants or as judges. By 
commissions of inquiry, un- 
der which the commission is 
to find merely the facts and 
the law, thereby bringing to 
bear the public opinion of the 
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world and giving time for calm, dis- 
passionate consideration. By com- 
missions of inquiry, as in the Alaskan 
boundary case. All these have been 
adopted, with a greater or less degree 
of success. But the court in its pos- 
sibilities transcends them all. It is 
based on the idea that controversies 
between nations shall be settled as 
they are now between individuals. It 
is superior to arbitration, because 
arbitration is almost always based, in 
large degree, upon compromise.” 


During the discussion of the appro- 
priation bills and with particular ref- 
erence to the item referring to the 
Alaska Railroad Commission, the 


The “coal problem,” which has been so 
frequent a basis for editorial comment, 
shows no sign of diminishing in popu- 
larity, with the failure of the coal opera- 
tors of the central competitive field to 
secure a reduction in the union wage 
scale. The American Metal Market, in 
a recent issue, states: 

“Thirteen months ago the union 
operators signed up for a continu- 
ance of the high wage scale for three 
years, to April 1, 1927. It was no 
secret at the time that those who 
insisted upon the agreement, i. e., the 
United Mine Workers and the United 
States Government, did not expect 
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of Representatives from Tennessee, 
epitomizes the appropriation bills that 
have been before the Sixty-Eighth Con- 


gress and concludes his statement as 
follows: 


“There has been much said within 
the last year as to the economy being 
practiced by the administration, 
Statements have been broadcasted to 
the country over and over again 
showing small savings here and there, 
but there has been nothing said of 
the larger increases in expenditures 
which have been made in many of the 
departments and establishments of 


Honorable John E. Raker, member 
of the House of Representatives 
from California, urged the Govern- 
ment to develop the coal lands of 
the Territory, saying in part: 


“There has been a great many 
million dollars spent for the 
building of the railroad in 
Alaska. There has been a 
' great deal of money spent for 
its upkeep. It is government 
property, owned and operated 
by the United States. We 
passed legislation that would 
open up the coal fields of 
Alaska to give revenue to this 
railroad. We have appropriated 
money of the Federal Govern- 
ment to develop a naval reserve 
of coal which we keep in 
Alaska. That money has not 
been used and the work has 
ceased. Private individuals have 
not been given an opportunity 


to develop the coal in Alaska as 
they should. Some weeks ago, 
and back before that, I had the 
last shipment in my office of hard 
coal from Alaska, the character and 
kind of which has been analyzed by 
the various departments, and it is 
equal to, if not excelling, the finest 
hard coal of Pennsylvania or West 
Virginia. We are shipping coal to 
Alaska from the eastern coast. We 
are shipping coal from the center of 
the United States to Alaska for gov- 
ernment use, instead of building up 
and developing the coal fields of 
Alaska to the interests of the United 
States and the people generally, and 
we are allowing this Federal-owned 
railroad to be hungry for money to 
keep it up and running in order to 
develop our property. I hope that 
those in charge of Alaska and the 
Alaska Railroad and its development 
will see that these coal fields of 
Alaska will be developed so that the 
coal may be used and the railroad 
may be made a success, as it surely 
will be if we permit it to proceed.” 


What’s Wrong Here? 


the matter to work out smoothly dur- 
ing the three years, by all producers 
mining coal and avoiding loss, but 
did expect the matter to work out 
by many union mines being eliminated 
by failing and by many union miners 
being eliminated by their seeking 
other employment. It is now clear 
that with one year of the three years 
passed matters have not even begun 
to work out that way. The strong 
union mines have suffered with the 
weak ones. If they have avoided 
losses or have had small losses that 
has been due to fortuitous circum- 
stances. The Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany, for instance, had a lucky specu- 
lation in buying a million tons of 
Kentucky coal which it resold at a 
profit. That does not settle anything, 
but rather the reverse.” 


In a statement released to the news- 
papers of the country, the Honorable 
Joseph W. Byrns, member of the House 


Richmond (Ind.) Palladium. 


the Government, and the increases 
caused by the appointment of 
various commissions and new com- 
mitments. Declarations, even 
though made by the President, 
avail nothing unless those acting 
under him and over whom he has 
control exercise that economy 
which the interest of the people 
demands. No one can analyze the 
appropriations for the past several 
years without coming to the in- 
evitable conclusion that there 
would have been no reductions, 
but on the contrary large increases, 
had it not been for the fact that 
war-time agencies and activities 
have been disappearing. Such an 
analysis will show without possi- 
bility of question that the cost of 
the ordinary, daily, peace-time 
operation of the Government is 
steadily increasing. I repeat that 
the reduction of the cost of the 
ordinary peace-time activities of 
the Government is essential for 
the relief of the people from their 
present burdens of taxation and is the 
acid test of true economy.” 


With the possibility that the Presi- 
dent will call an extra session of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress to consider further 
reduction in our taxes, interest is cen- 
tered upon the attitude of various mem- 
bers of Congress, particularly the House 
of Representatives, toward further re- 
ducing the nation’s taxes. In a speech 
at the close of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, the Hon. Martin B. Madden, mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
from Illinois, in summing up the appro- 
priations authorized by the Sixty-eighth 
Congress said: 

“There is much to be considered in 
connection with tax revision and tax 
reduction. It should be borne in mind 
that we have come very close to the 
bottom in the matter of reduction in 
government expenditures, and that 
from now on in all probability we may 
look for slight increases instead of 
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Detroit News 
Showing How Millionaires Aiways 
Stick Together 
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Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 


Babes In the Wood 


N.Y. Evening Post 
Fed Up 


further reductions. The country is 
growing in population and in its in- 
terests, and business of the nation, 
both foreign and domestic, is expand- 
ing, and with a prosperous future it 
is not unreasonable to expect that the 
expenditures of the government will 
go normally forward. As industry 
and the individuals of the country 
prosper the revenue of the govern- 
ment should increase and keep pace 
with the normal increase in expendi- 
tures once we have eliminated by tax 
reduction the surplus which it is now 
believed will eventuate under present 
tax laws. When taxes are further 
reduced it should be the duty of the 
administration and Congress to see to 
it that new burdens of expenditure 
through additional legislation are not 
laid in such sums as to 
force the necessity of 


“From the Sixty-eighth Congress 
there emerged the Revenue Act of 
1924. This act abolished some taxes, 
reduced some rates, and followed in 
the main the recommendations of the 
Treasury as to administrative changes. 
In its failure to reduce the maximum 
surtax below 40 percent and in its in- 
crease of estate taxes to a maximum 
of 40 percent, the revenue act violated 
certain principles of taxation which I 
feel to be fundamental to any sound 
reform of the tax system. This may 
be tax reduction. It is not tax re- 
form. This may impose high rates 
on large incomes and estates. It does 
not insure continuation of large reve- 
nue to the government. This may 
seem to make wealth pay. It only 
overburdens industry and initiative. 


“We are still faced then with the 
necessity of establishing economically 
sound rates of tax. But we are in a 
better position today to make the re- 
form comprehensive than we were in 
1923. 

“As the cost of government, par- 
ticularly that of the states and munici- 
palities, has mounted in the past few 
years, there has arisen the necessity 
for an apportionment of the fields of 
taxation between state and federal 
governments. 

“An unintelligent use of the taxing 
power may have disastrous conse- 
quences. It is for this reason that 
we must come to some understanding, 
particularly as regards high surtaxes 
and in the field of inheritance taxes, 
by which overlapping and unfair taxes 

shall be eliminated and 


again revising the tax 
rates upward. The ear- 
nest and thoughtful coop- 
eration of every business 
organization and individ- 
ual is needed to keep 
government expenditure . 
within sane and reason- 
able limits. The govern- 
ment should not be im- 
portuned, on the one hand, 
to lower taxes and relieve 
taxpayers and, on _ the 
other hand, be urged by 
those same taxpayers to 
assume new obligations 
of expenditure by which 
they will be largely aided 
by the entrance of the 
government into that field 
of expenditure.” 


Still further along the line 
of tax reduction, the Hon. 
A. W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury, in an address 
delivered to the Bankers’ 
Club of Richmond, Va., on 
March 17, said: 
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Blown Over At Last 


N. Y. Evening Post 


the future welfare and 
prosperity of the country 
shall be assured.” 


In discussing the work- 
men’s compensation measure 
for the District of Columbia, 
the Hon. Charles L. Under- 
hill, member of the House of 
Representatives from Massa- 
chusetts, in a speech on the 
floor of the House, said: 


“At the convention of 
the American Federation 
of Labor at Portland, 
Ore., in October, 1923, the 
executive council made 
the following unexpected 
and surprising report con- 
demning bureaucracy and 
governmental interfer- 
ence: 


“‘The largest freedom 
of action, the freest play 
of individual initiative and 
genius in industry cannot 
_ be had under the shadow 
of constant incompetent 
government interference, 
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and is watching with keen 
interest the Hon. William 


meddlesomeness, and restriction. The 
continuing clamor for extension of 
state regulatory powers under the 
guise of reform and deliverance from 
evil can but lead to greater confusion 
and more hopeless entanglement. 

“<The ruthless drive of purely indi- 
vidual aim and ambition has given 
America tremendous industrial giants. 
Great abuses have accompanied great 
achievements. But what is frequently 
overlooked is the fact that ambition 
to build has been the driving force 
behind our most remarkable strides. 
The abuses, terrible and costly as they 
have been, have been largely coin- 
cidental. 

“Our people cannot live and thrive 
under the regime of bureaucracy that 
threatens.’ 

“This sound doctrine was later re- 
pudiated by some of the labor leaders, 
including the president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, who after 
years of opposition to the radical ele- 
ment indorsed the government insur- 
ance plan. No organization in the 
history of the country has ever suf- 
fered such a severe repudiation by 
the people as the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which was made by a 
tail to the communist kite in the last 
presidential election. 

“The rank and file of labor want 
protection for themselves and fami- 
lies, the right to work when 
and where and for whom 
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trial enterprises are capital and labor. 
Both are essential in industry and 
each is dependent upon the other. 
Between them there is an interde- 
pendence so fixed and irrevocable as 
to make complete success attainable 
only through understanding and co- 
operation. 


“To accept the doctrine that the 
establishment of right relationship 
between employers and employes is 
impossible of attainment means that 
justice and righteousness have been 
dethroned and that instead of refine- 
ment through education and the de- 
velopment of a keen sense of justice 
and intellect we still recognize the 
law of the primitive, the rule of force, 
where only might makes right. 

“The assurance of complete success 
through the medium of collective bar- 
gaining must be predicated upon a 
mutuality of interest in industry. A 
positive understanding be 
reached providing for a proper re- 
gard and a just recognition of the 
rights of all concerned. 

“The right of employers to control, 
direct and manage industry and to 
receive a fair return upon invested 
capital must be willingly conceded. A 
spirit and purpose to follow the right 
and to do the right, to take no unfair 
advantage, to practice no trickery or 
deceit, to neither threaten nor coerce, 
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should govern the representatives of 
employers and employes in all wage 
negotiations and conferences. Through 
such reciprocal relationship the com- 
mon problems of industry can be 
solved, efficiency in service promoted, 
and economies in production intro- 
duced. 


“The new idea of joint responsi- 
bility is approaching the solution of 
industrial problems on the part of the 
employers, management, and em- 
ployes is being tried in various lines 
of industry.” 


Urging that there should be more 
cooperation instead of competition in 
business, Mr. Richard F. Grant, president 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and vice-president of the M. A. 
Hanna Company, of Cleveland, in an ad- 
dress before the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, said: 


“Because the welfare of all is inter- 
woven, every man, woman, and child 
have become a part of us. We can’t 
play solitaire any longer. All the 
major problems of community life 
must become the problems of every 
business man who is doing his duty to 
himself and his country. Business 
does not exist for itself alone; it must 
exist for the common good and must 
so be visualized. No business can be 
good business unless it is de- 


they please without coer- 
cion or control by outsiders. 
That is why less than 10 
percent of labor belongs to 
labor unions. The labor 
organizers, business agents, 
and legislative delegates 
must make a noise. Their 
job depends upon the dis- 
satisfaction of the workers. 
They would set class 
against class. They would 
curtail private rights and 
enterprise. They would kill 
enthusiasm and assassinate 
ambition. Their effort is to 
make trouble for the em- 
ployer and the employe, 
and to make both suffer.” 


The country has watched 


Green, new president of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
In discussing the problem of 
labor and management for the 
Harvard Union, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Mr. Green made the 
following i nteresting  state- 
ments: 


“The outstanding and pri- 
mary factors in all indus- 


signed and operated for the 
good of all. 

“T do not concede that busi- 
ness is a sordid affair because 
of the fact that it provides 
for the very material wants 
of mankind. There is one 
sure thing about our present 
business system; it works and 
it does provide for the mate- 
rial needs of mankind. It is 
a natural human tendency to 
tinker and fuss with some- 


thing that works well. This 
tendency is usually  over- 
powering with those who 
know little or nothing about 
fine machinery. Small boys 
like to put tacks in watches 
or remove wheels from a sew- 
ing machine. And there are 
small boys and big boys who 
would like to throw govern- 
ment ownership and govern- 


ment management and gov- 
ernment’ interference with 
management and restrictions 
on investment and other re- 
pressive spikes into the busi- 
ness machine. 


“If clear thinking has once 
established the facts and we 
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Covering Altogether Too Much Territory 
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N. Y. Evening Post. 
Something Coming to Him 


Washington (D.C.) Post 
“After You, My Dear Alphonse” 


be rather slow about permitting any- 
one to throw any spikes into this 
machine which works and which does 
provide for the needs of mankind.” 


Protesting against the higher freight 


rate for the short haul as against the 
long haul, the Hon. Frank R. Gooding, 
United States Senator from Idaho, said: 


“Mr. President, freight rates are 
taxes which the people must pay for 
the use of the railroads. When the 
government levies a tax upon the peo- 
ple or authorizes a corporation to levy 
a tax upon the people it should be a 
fair tax, a just tax, a tax without 
discrimination. Why our own gov- 
ernment should force the people of 
the interior to pay a higher freight 
rate than that paid by those who 
are blessed with water transporta- 
tion is hard for me to 
understand. 


the West is a place in the sun, a 
place in this great country of ours, 
and opportunity to help make it a 
bigger and better country, and to 
enjoy the same rights and privileges 
that other citizens enjoy. 


“Under the present discrimination 
in freight rates the interior states of 
the West are practically at a stand- 


still in their growth and development. 
“If this country is to reach its full 


greatness as a nation we must have 
other Pittsburghs and other Chicagos 
and other Detroits, as well as many 
other great cities I might mention 


east of the Mississippi. 


“The great State of Utah can prop- 
erly be called the Pennsylvania of the 
West. Out in that great state it is 
safe to say that they have more coal 
than exists in the great State of Penn- 
sylvania; they have great iron mines, 


great copper mines, great silver and 
lead mines, and every other kind of 
mineral known to civilization; yet, 
with discrimination in freight rates, 
there is no hope for any manufac- 
turing industries to any extent in the 
State of Utah, and what is true in 
Utah is true in other interior states 
in the West. 


“Out there in the mighty West we 
have most all the standing timber that 
is left in America today. Out in the 
West, the Northwest, and the South- 
west we produce practically all of the 
precious metals and copper in 
America. Out in the West, the 
Northwest, and the Southwest we 
have practically all of the oil supply 
that is left in America; and out there 
in the West, the Northwest and the 
Southwest we have an opportunity to 
develop more hydroelectric power sev- 
eral times over than is 


“For nearly 50 years 
the people of the West 
have been battling 
against this discrimina- 
tion; for 50 years the 
people of the West 
have been asking for 
justice, and yet there 
has been given to them 
only violation after vio- 
lation of the law gov- 
erning freight rates, 
until they have no 
opportunity practically 
to be anything except 
farming communities. 
All that we ask for in 


Cinderella, the Stepsister, Steps Out 


possible in all of the rest 
of the states of the Union 
combined; yet through a 
discrimination in freight 
rates we have no oppor- 
tunity to manufacture any 
of our raw materials into 
the finished products. 

“The West is made up 
of some of the best blood 
of every state in the 
Union. Its people are a 
great people; they are a 
progressive people. All 
they want is ‘a place in 
the sun’ and a chance to 
make this a bigger and 
better country.” 
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New Blue Sky Law Enacted In Utah— 
Unanimous Vote In Both Houses 

Utah’s Blue Sky Law is practically re- 
written in a bill passed by the last leg- 
islature and approved by Governor Dern, 
March 16th. The general effect of the 
new law is to reduce the requirements 
on established companies and seasoned 
securities very materially. Exemptions 
are somewhat amplified and qualification 
of securities by notification is provided. 
Another new feature is the provision for 
court review of orders of the Securities 
Commission. Under the new law no 
licenses or other evidences of the Com- 
mission’s action are issued to stock 
salesmen. Salesmen are forbidden to 
refer to the Securities Commission in 
any way in connection with a sale. Mem- 
bers and employes of the Commission 
are not permitted to indorse in any way 
any proposition considered by the Com- 
mission and are forbidden to accept 
gifts of stock or other gratuities. i 

The State Securities Commission was 
the subject of investigation by a spe- 
cial committee of the Utah House of 
Representatives at the late session of 
the Jegislature. The new law is de- 
signed to meet conditions and practices 
under the old law which the committee 
did not approve. The new law was sup- 
ported by the investigating committee; 
in fact, it passed both houses of the 
legislature unanimously. 


Utah Legislators Inspect Mines 


Members of the Utah legislature were 
guests of the Utah Chapter, American 
Mining Congress, on a visit to the mines 
at Bingham and the reduction works at 
Garfield, Utah, on March 13th, the day 
following adjournment of the legisla- 
ture. More than half of the total mem- 
bership of the legislature accepted the 
invitation. Luncheon was served to the 
guests in the new hotel of the United 
States Smelting, Refining & Mining 
Company at Bingham and surface work- 
ings of various mines were inspected. 
The legislators were unanimous in ex- 
pressing their appreciation of the benefit 
and knowledge they derived from the 
trip. Several officers and directors of 
the Chapter accompanied the party. 


A. I. M. E. Meeting 


The one hundred and thirty-first meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers was held in 
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New York, February 16 to 20, with the 
largest registration of any previous 
meeting. The technical sessions were 
more largely attended and aroused more 
discussion than ever before. 

There were joint meetings with Min- 
ing Section of the National Safety 
Council, under the auspices of the In- 
dustrial Relations Committee of the In- 
stitute, and two important lectures—the 
Howe Memorial Lecture, under the aus- 
pices of the Iron and Steel Committee, 
and the lecture by Dr. Carl Benedicts, 
of Sweden, on Corrosion, under the aus- 
pices of the Institute of Metals Division. 
The Fetroleum Division conducted its 
annual Symposium on Oil. 

J. V. W. Reynders, of New York, was 
elected president, to succeed William 
Kelly, of Iron Mountain, Michigan. Mr. 
Reynders was previously vice-president 
of the Institute. Among other things 
he has recently built the high bridge 
across the Hudson river at Poughkeepsie. 
E. De Golyer was elected first vice-presi- 
dent; F. F. Sharpless, secretary; and 
Percy E. Barbour, assistant secretary. 


Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute 
Meeting 

The twentieth annual meeting of the 
Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute 
was held in Denver, February 16, 17 and 
18. Discussions of mine safety and rock 
dusting methods occupied the best part 
of the sessions. 

John B. Marks, of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., was elected president; H. 
H. Bubb, general superintendent of the 
American Smelting & Refining Co., at 
Cokedale, vice-president for Colorado; 
W. J. Reid, of the Lion Coal Co., vice- 
president for Utah; Gomer Reese, of the 
Kemmerer Coal Co., vice-president for 
Wyoming; William Moorehead, of the 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., vice-president for 
New Mexico; and Benedict Shubart, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Plan Superpower Plant in Pennsylvania 
Coal Fields 

Establishment of a giant power gen- 
erating station in Pennsylvania, regula- 
tion of future electrical development and 
steps to bring about reductions in elec- 
trical rates by indicating methods of 
economy in generation are recommended 
in the report of the Giant Power Survey 
Board submitted to the general assem- 
bly by Governor Pinchot. The plan con- 


templates the erection of a coal-distilla- 
tion plant capable of pretreating all the 
coal mined, using the high-grade product 
for domestic and industrial fuel and 
pulverizing the balance for the produc- 
tion of power. The plant would be 
located within a reasonable radius of 
mines having a combined capacity of 
25,000 tons a day for not less than 50 
years. 

The statement is made that the sale 
of by-products is estimated to cover 
operating expenses and fixed charges of 
such a fuel-treating plant. An estimate 
of cost of such an undertaking is as 
fellows: Coal treatment plant, $34,- 
000,000; power plant ($70 per kw.), 
$34,909,000; trunk line transmission, 
$14,950,000, or a total cost of $83,859,000. 


Superpower Survey Being Made in 
Illinois 

Coincident with the above Pennsylva- 
nia superpower project is the survey be- 
ing made in Illinois by C. M. Rau, Penn- 
sylvania engineer, for a similar project, 
contemplated by Frank Farrington, 
president of the Illinois Mine Workers. 
Mr. Rau plans to make a preliminary 
survey of the coal industry first as a 
step toward determining the feasibility 
of the project, and expects to make rec- 
ommendations soon. 


U. M. W. Says Non-Union Miners Will 
Strike At Their Request 

In a statement issued at Fairmont, W. 
Va., by Van A. Bittner, representative of 
the United Mine Workers in that field, 
the prediction was made that the union 
would call a general strike on April 1, 
requesting every man working in the 
non-union mines to join the United Mine 
Workers. His statement reads: “The 
United Mine Workers of America will 
issue a general strike call requesting 
every man working in the non-union 
mines of Northern West Virginia to join 
the U. M. W. and strike on that date. 

“The miners’ organization has pre- 
pared plans to make this strike effec- 
tive and it is the launching of the real 
offensive to organize every coal mine in 
Northern West Virginia. There can be 
no doubt that the men working in the 
non-union mines will respond to the 
strike call.” 
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April, 1925 


May Repeal Pennsylvania Anthracite 
Tax—Hudson Coal Appeals Taxes 


The bill introduced in the Pennsylva- 
nia Legislature repealing the anthracite 
tax law has been reported out affirma- 
tively by the House Mines Committee 
and is back in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The members of the Mines Com- 
mittee as well as the members of the 
Legislature from the anthracite coun- 
ties favor the passage of this measure. 

Since no means has been provided for 
making up the $6,000,000 or more a year 
that the law yields to the state, and as 
the Ways and Means Committee must 
attend to the revenue that the Appropri- 
ations Committee intends appropriating, 
the bill was recommitted “for study.” 

The constitutionality of this tax is 
attacked in 43 appeals from taxes levied 
against coal produced in 43 collieries of 
the Hudson Coal Co., in Lackawanna 
and Luzern counties, filed in the Dau- 
phin County courts. More than $1,000,- 
000 in taxes is involved. 


Rock Dusting Law For Indiana 


Members of the State Mining Board 
have presented to the Indiana Legisla- 
ture a draft of a law approved at a con- 
ference held in Terre Haute, providing 
for compulsory rock dusting in mines, 
where, in the opinion of the State Mine 
Inspector, the danger of coal dust explo- 
sions warrant such action. 


West Virginia Operators Against Un- 
billed Shipments 


Coal operators of the Williamson, W. 
Va., field have passed a resolution, the 
effect of which will discontinue the prac- 
tice of shipping coal from the mines be- 
fore sale is made. Operators regard the 
action as a step toward stabilization of 
the coal industry. The Logan field re- 
solved to this effect and other associa- 
tions of the state are considering the 
matter. 


Non-Union Island Creek Miners Make 
Good Money 


Speaking before members of the New 
England Wholesale Coal Association, 
William H. Coolidge, of Island Creek 


Coal Company’s board of directors, an- 


nounced that some of the company’s 
miners in West Virginia earned as much 
as $3,984 last year without extra time. 
He produced a copy of the payroll for 
1924, showing machine cutters earning 
$3,984 and loaders as high as $3,024. 
Every employee willing to work full 
time was permitted to do so. The aver- 
age annual income for all mine em- 
ployees, including all executives and 
foremen, was approximately $2,500. The 
Island Creek is a non-union mine. 


THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 


Bureau of Mines Rescue Service Lauded 

The Mine Owners’ Association of the 
Cripple Creek Mining District recently 
expressed through a resolution its grati- 
tude and sincere thanks for the prompt 
and efficient action rendered by the crew 
of Mine Rescue Car No. 2, consisting of 
B. C. Murray, W. C. Howbert, and C. C. 


Mather, led by K. L. Marshall, in the 
matter of the rescue of the body of 
Charles Smith, who, with Olaf Johnson, 
lost his life in the Index shaft in the 
Cripple Creek District recently. The 
resolution is as follows: 

“After unavailing local efforts to find 
the body of Charles Smith, your Bureau 
Rescue Department was notified and the 
aforesaid crew appeared upon the scene 
by automobile the same day upon which 
they were notified, and very quickly 
thereafter succeeded in locating and res- 
cuing the Smith remains. The crew’s 
work was extremely efficient and very 
thoroughly appreciated by the mining 
community, as well as by our association. 

“It is the desire of our association 
that its appreciation of the quick and 
efficient work of the crew of Rescue Car 
No. 2 should be known to our Senators 
and Congressmen, as well as the head of 
the Rescue Service of the Bureau of 
Mines, H. Foster Bain. And to this end 
a copy of this letter will be mailed to 
Mr. Bain and to each of the Senators 
and Congressmen from Colorado. 

“Our association further desires to 
congratulate you upon the splendid or- 
ganization you represent in this district, 
as manifest by the fact that, to facilitate 
the rescue work and get the crew there 
the same day the request for help was 
received, your department did not hesi- 
tate to send its rescue crew by automo- 
bile to the scene of the disaster.” 


Colorado Molybdenum Property Sold To 
Eastern Concern 


The Colorado Molybdenum Company, 
operator of molybdenum mining proper- 
ties at Climax, Colorado, has been sold 
to an Eastern syndicate for a considera- 
tion said to be $283,000. 

This property is located on what is 
known as Colorado’s “mountain of 
molybdenum.” 

Molybdenum was first discovered in 
Colorado in 1912, but it was not until 
the war broke out that any great atten- 
tion was given it. Its price then rose 
from almost nothing to $12 a pound. 
After the war the price slumped, but 
since that time it has been used more 
and more in automobile construction. 

Colorado now produces from 60 to 80 
percent of the world’s production, and 
most of the state’s output comes from 
the “mountain of molybdenum” at 
Climax. 
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Would Increase Occupational Tax On 
Minnesota Iron Mining 


At the present session of the Minne- 
sota Legislature a bill was introduced 
by Representative S. A. Stockwell to 
increase the rate of the occupational tax 
on iron ore mining from 6 percent as it 
now stands to 10 percent. Members of 
the committee on taxes and tax laws 
voted to postpone indefinitely considera- 
tion of the bill. 


Group Insurance For Tulsa-Quapaw, 
Oklahoma 


By arrangement with the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company to share 
premium payments with their employes, 
the Tulsa-Quapaw Mining Company, of 
Tulsa, Okla., has provided group life, 
health and accident insurance for its 
workers. The total coverage amounts to 
about $80,000. 

The life insurance schedule was ar- 
ranged on a length of service basis, 
starting with $1,000 and increasing $100 
a year until-a maximum of $2,000 is 
reached. A special arrangement was 
made to cover executives of the com- 
pany. The health and accident insur- 
ance plan provides $10 weekly benefits 
for all classes of employes. 

Other services supplemental to the con- 
tract include the distribution of health 
booklets, and a free visiting nurse serv- 
ice. This is available to employes of 
the Tulsa-Quapaw Mining Company, as 
Tulsa is one of the many localities in 
which this service has been established. 


Mine Advertising Censorship Bill Passed 
By Idaho Senate 


The Idaho Senate has passed a bill 
requiring corporations, domestic and for- 
eign, engaged in mining to furnish the 
state mine inspector with copies of all 
books, pamphlets, circular letters and 
other advertising matter used in con- 
nection with the sale of stock. 

The bill was recently killed in the 
House of Representatives. Representa- 
tive Brainard, of Shoshone County, who 
earnestly opposed the measure in the 
House, stated that just such legislation 
as this was throttling the mining indus- 
try of Idaho. 


C. F. Kelley Returns From South Amer- 
ican Visit 

C. F. Kelley, president of the Ana- 
conda Copper Company, has returned 
from a trip to the company’s South 
American properties, the Andes Copper 
Company and the Chile Copper Com- 
pany. He reported things in excellent 
condition and that he expects copper con- 
sumption to grow to meet the program 
they have begun in South America. 
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A Résumé Of The Activities Of The Mining Indus- 
try And Items Of Interest In The Field 


New Blue Sky Law Enacted In Utah— 

Unanimous Vote In Both Houses 

Utah’s Blue Sky Law is practically re- 
written in a bill passed by the last leg- 
islature and approved by Governor Dern, 
March 16th. The general effect of the 
new law is to reduce the requirements 
on established companies and seasoned 
securities very materially. Exemptions 
are somewhat amplified and qualification 
of securities by notification is provided. 
Another new feature is the provision for 
court review of orders of the Securities 
Commission. Under the new law no 
licenses or other evidences of the Com- 
mission’s action are issued to stock 
salesmen. Salesmen are forbidden to 
refer te. the Securities Commission in 
any way in connection with a sale. Mem- 
bers and employes of the Commission 
are not permitted to indorse in any way 
any proposition considered by the Com- 
mission and are forbidden to accept 
gifts of stock or other gratuities. r 

The State Securities Commission was 
the subject of investigation by a spe- 
cial committee of the Utah House of 
Representatives at the late session of 


“the Jegislature. The new law is de- 


signed to meet conditions and practices 
under the old law which the committee 
did not approve. The new law was sup- 
ported by the investigating committee; 
in fact, it passed both houses of the 
legislature unanimously. 


Utah Legislators Inspect Mines 
Members of the Utah legislature were 
guests of the Utah Chapter, American 
Mining Congress, on a visit to the mines 
at Bingham and the reduction works at 
Garfield, Utah, on March 13th, the day 
following adjournment of the legisla- 
ture. More than half of the total mem- 
bership of the legislature accepted the 
invitation. Luncheon was served to the 
guests in the new hotel of the United 
States Smelting, Refining & Mining 
Company at Bingham and surface work- 
ings of various mines were inspected. 
The legislators were unanimous in ex- 
pressing their appreciation of the benefit 
and knowledge they derived from the 
trip. Several officers and directors of 

the Chapter accompanied the party. 


A. I. M. E. Meeting 


The one hundred and thirty-first meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers was held in 
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New York, February 16 to 20, with the 
largest registration of any previous 
meeting. The technical sessions were 
more largely attended and aroused more 
discussion than ever before. 

There were joint meetings with Min- 
ing Section of the National Safety 
Council, under the auspices of the In- 
dustrial Relations Committee of the In- 
stitute, and two important lectures—the 
Howe Memorial Lecture, under the aus- 
pices of the Iron and Steel Committee, 
and the lecture by Dr. Carl Benedicts, 
of Sweden, on Corrosion, under the aus- 
pices of the Institute of Metals Division. 
The Fetroleum Division conducted its 
annual Symposium on Oil. 

J. V. W. Reynders, of New York, was 
elected president, to succeed William 
Kelly, of Iron Mountain, Michigan. Mr. 
Reynders was previously vice-president 
of the Institute. Among other things 
he has recently built the high bridge 
across the Hudson river at Poughkeepsie. 
E. De Golyer was elected first vice-presi- 
dent; F. F. Sharpless, secretary; and 
Percy E. Barbour, assistant secretary. 


Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute 
Meeting 

The twentieth annual meeting of the 
Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute 
was held in Denver, February 16, 17 and 
18. Discussions of mine safety and rock 
dusting methods occupied the best part 
of the sessions. 

John B. Marks, of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., was elected president; H. 
H. Bubb, general superintendent of the 
American Smelting & Refining Co., at 
Cokedale, vice-president for Colorado; 
W. J. Reid, of the Lion Coal Co., vice- 
president for Utah; Gomer Reese, of the 
Kemmerer Coal Co., vice-president for 
Wyoming; William Moorehead, of the 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., vice-president for 
New Mexico; and Benedict Shubart, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Plan Superpower Plant in Pennsylvania 
Coal Fields 


Establishment of a giant power gen- 
erating station in Pennsylvania, regula- 
tion of future electrical development and 
steps to bring about reductions in elec- 
trical rates by indicating methods of 
economy in generation are recommended 
in the report of the Giant Power Survey 
Board submitted to the general assem- 
bly by Governor Pinchot. The plan con- 


templates the erection of a coal-distilla- 
tion plant capable of pretreating all the 
coal mined, using the high-grade product 
for domestic and industrial fuel and 
pulverizing the balance for the produc- 
tion of power. The plant would be 
located within a reasonable radius of 
mines having a combined capacity of 
25,000 tons a day for not less than 50 
years. 

The statement is made that the sale 
of by-products is estimated to cover 
operating expenses and fixed charges of 
such a fuel-treating plant. An estimate 
of cost of such an undertaking is as 
fellows: Coal treatment plant, $34,- 
000,000; power plant ($70 per kw.), 
$34,909,000; trunk line transmission, 
$14,950,000, or a total cost of $83,859,000. 


Superpower Survey Being Made in 
 THlinois 

Coincident with the above Pennsylva- 
nia superpower project is the survey be- 
ing made in Illinois by C. M. Rau, Penn- 
sylvania engineer, for a similar project, 
contemplated by Frank Farrington, 
president of the Illinois Mine Workers. 
Mr. Rau plans to make a preliminary 
survey of the coal industry first as a 
step toward determining the feasibility 
of the project, and expects to make rec- 
ommendations soon. 


U. M. W. Says Non-Union Miners Will 
Strike At Their Request 

In a statement issued at Fairmont, W. 
Va., by Van A. Bittner, representative of 
the United Mine Workers in that field, 
the prediction was made that the union 
would call a general strike on April 1, 
requesting every man working in the 
non-union mines to join the United Mine 
Workers. His statement reads: “The 
United Mine Workers of America will 
issue a general strike call requesting 
every man working in the non-union 
mines of Northern West Virginia to join 
the U. M. W. and strike on that date. 


“The miners’ organization has pre- 
pared plans to make this strike effec- 
tive and it is the launching of the real 
offensive to organize every coal mine in 
Northern West Virginia. There can be 
no doubt that the men working in the 
non-union mines will respond to the 
strike call.” 
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May Repeal Pennsylvania Anthracite 
Tax—Hudson Coal Appeals Taxes 


The bill introduced in the Pennsylva- 
nia Legislature repealing the anthracite 
tax law has been reported out affirma- 
tively by the House Mines Committee 
and is back in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The members of the Mines Com- 
mittee as well as the members of the 
Legislature from the anthracite coun- 
ties favor the passage of this measure. 

Since no means has been provided for 
making up the $6,000,000 or more a year 
that the law yields to the state, and as 
the Ways and Means Committee must 
attend to the revenue that the Appropri- 
ations Committee intends appropriating, 
the bill was recommitted “for study.” 

The constitutionality of this tax is 
attacked in 43 appeals from taxes levied 
against coal produced in 43 collieries of 
the Hudson Coal Co., in Lackawanna 
and Luzern counties, filed in the Dau- 
phin County courts. More than $1,000,- 
000 in taxes is involved. 


Rock Dusting Law For Indiana 


Members of the State Mining Board 
have presented to the Indiana Legisla- 
ture a draft of a law approved at a con- 
ference held in Terre Haute, providing 
for compulsory rock dusting in mines, 
where, in the opinion of the State Mine 
Inspector, the danger of coal dust explo- 
sions warrant such action. 


West Virginia Operators Against Un- 
billed Shipments 


Coal operators of the Williamson, W. 
Va., field have passed a resolution, the 
effect of which will discontinue the prac- 
tice of shipping coal from the mines be- 
fore sale is made. Operators regard the 
action as a step toward stabilization of 
the coal industry. The Logan field re- 
solved to this effect and other associa- 
tions of the state are considering the 
matter. 


Non-Union Island Creek Miners Make 
Good Money 


Speaking before members of the New 
England Wholesale Coal Association, 
William H. Coolidge, of Island Creek 


Coal Company’s board of directors, an- 


nounced that some of the company’s 
miners in West Virginia earned as much 
as $3,984 last year without extra time. 
He produced a copy of the payroll for 
1924, showing machine cutters earning 
$3,984 and loaders as high as $3,024. 
Every employee willing to work full 
time was permitted to do so. The aver- 
age annual income for all mine em- 
pPloyees, including all executives and 
foremen, was approximately $2,500. The 
Island Creek is a non-union mine. 


THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 


Bureau of Mines Rescue Service Lauded 

The Mine Owners’ Association of the 
Cripple Creek Mining District recently 
expressed through a resolution its grati- 
tude and sincere thanks for the prompt 
and efficient action rendered by the crew 
of Mine Rescue Car No. 2, consisting of 
B. C. Murray, W. C. Howbert, and C. C. 
Mather, led by K. L. Marshall, in the 
matter of the rescue of the body of 
Charles Smith, who, with Olaf Johnson, 
lost his life in the Index shaft in the 
Cripple Creek District recently. The 
resolution is as follows: 

“After unavailing local efforts to find 
the body of Charles Smith, your Bureau 
Rescue Department was notified and the 
aforesaid crew appeared upon the scene 
by automobile the same day upon which 
they were notified, and very quickly 
thereafter succeeded in locating and res- 
cuing the Smith remains. The crew’s 
work was extremely efficient and very 
thoroughly appreciated by the mining 
community, as well as by our association. 

“It is the desire of our association 
that its appreciation of the quick and 
efficient work of the crew of Rescue Car 
No. 2 should be known to our Senators 
and Congressmen, as well as the head of 
the Rescue Service of the Bureau of 
Mines, H. Foster Bain. And to this end 
a copy of this letter will be mailed to 
Mr. Bain and to each of the Senators 
and Congressmen from Colorado. 

“Our association further desires to 
congratulate you upon the splendid or- 
ganization you represent in this district, 
as manifest by the fact that, to facilitate 
the rescue work and get the crew there 
the same day the request for help was 
received, your department did not hesi- 
tate to send its rescue crew by automo- 
bile to the scene of the disaster.” 


Colorado Molybdenum Property Sold To 
Eastern Concern 


The Colorado Molybdenum Company, 
operator of molybdenum mining proper- 
ties at Climax, Colorado, has been sold 
to an Eastern syndicate for a considera- 
tion said to be $283,000. 

This property is located on what is 
known as Colorado’s “mountain of 
molybdenum.” 

Molybdenum was first discovered in 
Colorado in 1912, but it was not until 
the war broke out that any great atten- 
tion was given it. Its price then rose 
from almost nothing to $12 a pound. 
After the war the price slumped, but 
since that time it has been used more 
and more in automobile construction. 

Colorado now produces from 60 to 80 
percent of the world’s production, and 
most of the state’s output comes from 
the “mountain of molybdenum” at 
Climax. 
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Would Increase Occupational Tax On 
Minnesota Iron Mining 


At the present session of the Minne- 
sota Legislature a bill was introduced 
by Representative S. A. Stockwell to 
increase the rate of the occupational tax 
on iron ore mining from 6 percent as it 
now stands to 10 percent. Members of 
the committee on taxes and tax laws 
voted to postpone indefinitely considera- 
tion of the bill. 


Group Insurance For Tulsa-Quapaw, 
Oklahoma 


By arrangement with the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company to share 
premium payments with their employes, 
the Tulsa-Quapaw Mining Company, of 
Tulsa, Okla., has provided group life, 
health and accident insurance for its 
workers. The total coverage amounts to 
about $80,000. 

The life insurance schedule was ar- 
ranged on a length of service basis, 
starting with $1,000 and increasing $100 
a year until.a maximum of $2,000 is 
reached. A _ special arrangement was 
made to cover executives of the com- 
pany. The health and accident insur- 
ance plan provides $10 weekly benefits 
for all classes of employes. 

Other services supplemental to the con- 
tract include the distribution of health 
booklets, and a free visiting nurse serv- 
ice. This is available to employes of 
the Tulsa-Quapaw Mining Company, as 
Tulsa is one of the many localities in 
which this service has been established. 


Mine Advertising Censorship Bill Passed 
By Idaho Senate 


The Idaho Senate has passed a bill 
requiring corporations, domestic and for- 
eign, engaged in mining to furnish the 
state mine inspector with copies of all 
books, pamphlets, circular letters and 
other advertising matter used in con- 
nection with the sale of stock. 

The bill was recently killed in the 
House of Representatives. Representa- 
tive Brainard, of Shoshone County, who 
earnestly opposed the measure in the 
House, stated that just such legislation 
as this was throttling the mining indus- 
try of Idaho. 


C. F. Kelley Returns From South Amer- 
ican Visit 

C. F. Kelley, president of the Ana- 
conda Copper Company, has returned 
from a trip to the company’s South 
American properties, the Andes Copper 
Company and the Chile Copper Com- 
pany. He reported things in excellent 
condition and that he expects copper con- 
sumption to grow to meet the program 
they have begun in South America. 
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WITH THE MANUFACTURERS 


Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y., 
have engaged exhibition space No. 118 at 
the National Exposition of Coal Mining 
Equipment and Machinery of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress, to be held May 25 
to 29 in Cincinnati. The exhibit will be 
under the charge of P. V. Stevenson, 
manager of the Morse Pittsburgh office, 
and of R. L. Phillips, of the Cleveland 
office. 

An interesting exhibit is being pro- 
vided, showing suitability of Morse silent 
chains for driving mine fans, pumps, 
conveyors, lineshafts, and other machin- 
ery. Samples of chains will be shown 
varying in pitch from % inch to 3 inches 
and assembled in widths for transmit- 
ting any amount of power from % to 
5,000 horsepower. Lantern slides of 
typical installations of Morse chain 
drives will be shown. The unique opera- 
tion of the Morse rocker joint, the out- 
standing feature of the Morse silent 
chain which replaces sliding friction at 
the joint with rocking or rolling motion, 
will be shown by means of a special 
optical device. 


An extension rail for use in coal mines 
has been patented recently by a Charles- 


ton, West Virginia, coal operator, H. P. 
Tomkins, who estimates that its adoption 
will result in a saving to the company 
of from 7 to 12 cents per ton. The 
Tomkins extension rail can be laid in 
30 seconds by the miner himself, with- 
out expense of track crew, without tools 
or supplies; is self-gauging and cannot 
spread or kick up; gives more head room 
in low coal; can be removed in 30 sec- 
onds for laying permanent track, or for 
operating any kind of machinery at face 
such as short wall cutters, leaders, etc. 

The extension rails are channel mem- 
bers, grooved in the middle so that the 
flange of the car wheel can travel in 
it, and are designed to fit over the ordi- 
nary rail. No bolts, spikes, clamps or 
track tools are necessary. A combina- 
tion handle and car stop prevents the 
car from running against the face and 
injuring the miner. 

These rails are being manufactured of 
standard size at one of the large steel 
plants and are in use in mines in West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Thos. F. Downing, Jr., General 
Manager, Logan County Coal Corpora- 
tion, Lundale, West Virginia, announces 
the severing of his relations with that 
company and his affiliation, beginning 
April 1, with the Edw. V. d’Invilliers 
Engineering Company, City Center 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT CATALOGS 


The many uses to which the Skip 
Hoist method of handling materials may 
be effectively applied, are interestingly 
set forth in the text matter and illus- 
tions of a new book just issued by Link- 
Belt Company manufacturers of elevat- 
ing conveying and power transmission 
equipment. 

The text matter explains fully the 
function of the Skip Hoist, and its rela- 
tion to other types of mechanical equip- 
ment; tells where, and on what classes 
of work Link-Belt Skip Hoists are 
profitably used; gives complete details of 
operation, capacity, design and con- 
struction. 

The illustrations are thoroughly in 
keeping with the text, supplementing it 
in such a way as to convey all the in- 
formation which photographs and draw- 
ings alone can show clearly. Both 
drawings and photographs picture rep- 
resentative Link-Belt Skip Hoist instal- 
lations of various types. 

Copies of this interesting and informa- 
tive publication will be sent to interested 
engineering and production executives. 
Ask for Book No. 546 addressing near- 
est office of the Link-Belt Company, or 
the Philadelphia, Indianapolis and Chi- 
cago offices of the Company. 


A load indicating device for distribu- 
tion transformers which compensates 
for ambient temperature is a recent 
development of the General Electric 
Company. The need for such an instru- 
ment has long been felt by the distribu- 
tion engineer as up to this time there 
has been no practical way to keep re- 
liably informed as to load conditions on 
distribution transformers. The device is 
to be known as the Type A thermotel, 
Cat. No. 270503. 

This instrument consists fundamen- 
tally of two thermometers connected in 
series. The first thermometer is actu- 
ated by the heat of the transformer’s 
top oil; the second, located in the exter- 
nal case, by the ambient temperature and 
modifies the reading of the first. 

The composite reading given by the 
hand closely approximates the internal 
coil or hot spot temperature and, for 
convenience, is given in terms of “per- 
cent equivalent load.” This is the per- 
centage of the safe continuous output 
of the transformer, represented by the 
load cycle causing the indication. 

The dial is calibrated from 50 to 125 
percent equivalent load, indicating either 
underloaded or overloaded transformers. 
A semaphore is tripped by the mechan- 
ism, and swings into view when the in- 
strument registers more than 100 per- 
cent, equivalent load. 


Readings in excess of 100 percent 
show that the transformer is too small 
since it has carried a continuous load, 
or a short time overload equivalent to a 
continuous load sufficient to bring the 
internal winding temperature (hot spot) 
to 100 degrees C. or higher. 

A resetting lever extends below the 
external case and, upon being reset, the 
instrument indicates the then existing 
load conditions on the transformer. 

Other important features of this in- 
strument are the ease with which it is 
installed, it being necessary only to lift 
the cover and slip the supporting arm 
over the edge of the tank, and the am- 
bient correction which takes into account 
all variations in ambient temperature. 

The Type A thermotel is suitable for 
use on a wide range of 60 cycle, pole 
type, distribution transformers. 


“G. E. Welding Electrodes” is the title 
of a small 16-page illustrated booklet 
just issued by the General Electric Com- 
pany. This booklet describes the char- 
acteristics and applications of the three 
types of General Electric electrode, des- 
ignated as Types A, B and C. Brief 
instructions are given covering the use 
of each type. 


A new catalogue of forged steel pipe 
flanges has just been issued by the 
American Spiral Pipe Works, Chicago, 
Ill. Primarily it is a handbook of valu- 
able information for engineers, designers 
and operators of power systems. Formu- 
las and data tables of vital information 
are so placed as to permit of quick and 
easy reference. It is among the first 
complete publications to embody the new 
American engineering standards of 400, 
600 and 900 pounds w. s. p. There are 
also complete data covering existing 
standards. It is profusely illustrated 
with full-size cross sections, which, with 
tables and some halftone illustrations, 
intelligently convey the best modern 
practice in the field of increasing 
pressures and superheat. There is also 
an interesting section on corrugated steel 
furnaces. Copies will be sent free on 
requests made to the American Spiral 
Pipe Works, Chicago, III. 


The Poole Engineering and Machine 
Company, manufacturers of Gears and 
Power Transmission Machinery since 
1843, with main office and works: Balti- 
more, Md., just have issued two new bul- 
letins, No. 105 and No. 106, showing new 
type reduction gear, which they have 
placed on the market. 
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The Central Frog and Switch Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, has just taken 
over the exclusive right for the sale of 
the “Handy Rail Clamp.” In their an- 
nouncement they say that the “Handy 
Rail Clamp” is all that its name implies. 
It is a track extension clamp, simple, 
easy to apply, no parts to get lost. Just 
lay the extension rail in position, slip 
the clamp under the track rail and ex- 
tension rail, wedge with an ordinary 
track spike, and the extension track is 
ready for service. 


Of interest to engineers with mine 
hoisting and haulage problems is the 
recent announcement by the American 
Cable Company of a new wire rope, 
known as Tru-lay, embodying in its con- 
struction a ‘basic improvement over 
previous methods of manufacture. 

From the standpoint of safety, mining 
engineers who have used Tru-lay rope 
are particularly commendatory. The 
fact that the rope does not unstrand 
makes splicing a comparatively simple 
operation. 

Rope users have long known that 
Lang-lay rope has advantages over regu- 
lar lay for certain sheave and drum 
work. While 80 percent of mine cable 
used in England and Europe is Lang-lay, 
it has been little used in the United 
States because of difficulties in splicing 
and handling. The preformed principle 
in Tru-lay rope is designed to meet this 
difficulty, making use of Lang-lay rope 
possible wherever desired. 

To make available practically the en- 
tire strength of the new rope, the 
American Cable Company has developed 
for it a special steel fitting, without zinc, 
called Tru-loc. The Tru-loc fitting has 
not only proved dependable under ordi- 
nary conditions but also permits the use 
of turnbuckles, shackles, and other 
equipment used with rods and chains. 

While particularly adaptable for mine 
hoisting work, Tru-lay rope is designed 
for use in every industry where depend- 
able wire rope is a factor. 

Full particulars may be obtained from 
American Cable Co., 105 Hudson Street, 
New York. 


The Hill Clutch Machine and Foun- 
dry Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, have 
recently appointed T. S. Rose & Son 
as their representative in Pittsburgh and 
adjacent territory. Mr. Rose has been 
prominently identified in the Power 
Transmission field for better than 25 
years and has excellent facilities for rep- 
resenting the comprehensive line of “Hill 
Clutch” Hill equipment, featuring: 

“Smith Type” Hill Friction Clutches, 
“Cleveland Type” Collar Oiling Bear- 
ings, “Industrial Type” Spur Gear Speed 
Transformers, “Steelarz” Automatic Belt 
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Tighteners, Agitator Equipment of all 
kinds. 

It is the intention of T. S. Rose & 
Son, located at 901 House Building, to 
give their clients a special engineering 
service in transmission problems. 


PACKING MACHINERY 


In a report on the proper packing of 
commodities for shipment, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce refers to the practice 
of a mining machinery manufacturing 
company. This company uses spruce 
lumber, cement coated nails, and flat 
-tand iron. For lining, reinforced water- 
proof paper is used and for protection 
against rust the machine parts are 
greased with heavy oil. Thickness of 
lumber, number and size of nails, etc., 
for packing mining machinery are de- 
pendent on the nature of the material to 
be shipped. Heavy machines are first 
mounted on wooden skids, after which 
the box is framed around the machine, 
inside blocking holding the machine in 
place. Machines containing electrical 
parts and motors which are to be ex- 
ported to far-distant countries are in- 
closed in a box made of 14-inch matched 
spruce. This box is lined with water- 
proof paper and inclosed in an outside 
packing case made of 14-inch matched 
spruce, securely strapped with band iron. 

Slushing oils should be applied to ma- 
chinery to prevent rust and corrosion. 

Instructions for shipping chemical 
products, mineral oils and calcium car- 
bide are also given. Regulations regard- 
ing shipments of petroleum to London 
are noted. 

The report also covers details regard- 
ing the packing for shipment of iron and 
steel products, to guard against rust, 
bending or denting. 


Office of the purchasing agent of Elk- 
horn Piney Coal Mining Company, for- 
merly located at Huntington, W. Va., has 
been abolished, and the buying of sup- 
plies for commissary is done by the com- 
missary managers, located at Powellton, 
W. Va., Stanaford, W. Va., and Weeks- 
bury, Ky. 

Mr. D. R. Phillips, manager of mines 
for this company, having passed away on 
December 27, 1924, is succeeded by Mr. 
Lew Roach, inspector of mines, with 
offices at Powellton, W. Va., and circu- 
lars, literature, etc., formerly forwarded 
to Mr. Phillips should now be forwarded 
to Mr. Roach. 

Mr. J. H. Edwards, formerly electrical 
engineer for this company, is now an 
associate editor of the Coal Age, and 
advertising matter, circulars, etc., for- 
merly directed to his attention, should 
now be addressed to the electrical engi- 
neer located at Stanaford, W. Va., Pow- 
ellton, W. Va., and Weeksbury, Ky. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, 


Of THE MINING CoNGRESs JOURNAL, pub- 
lished monthly at Washington, D. C., 
for April 1, 1925. | 


City of Washington, 
District of Columbia, ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared R. S. Mowatt, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that she is the assistant 
business manager of the MINING CoN- 
GRESS JOURNAL, and that the following 
is, to the best of her knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in Section 411, Pos- 
tal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse side of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, and business man- 
agers are: 


Name of Publisher—The American 
Mining Congress. 

Postoffice address—Washington, D. C. 
Editor, J. F. Callbreath; Managing Edi- 
tor, E. R. Coombes; Business Manager, 
E. C. Porter. 


2. That the owners are (give names 
and addresses of individual owners, or, 
if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
the total amount of stock): The Ameri- 
can Mining Congress—a corporation, not 
for profit. No stockholders. L. S. Cates, 
Pres., P. O. Box 1775, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Daniel B. Wentz, first vice-pres., 
Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. E. 
L. Doheny, second vice-pres., Securities 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. Wm. H. Lins- 
sey, third vice-pres., First Nat’l Bank 
Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. J. F. Callbreath, 
secretary, 841 Munsey Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of to- 
tal amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are (if there are none, so 
state): None. 

R. S. Mowatt, 
Assistant Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
24th day of March, 1925. 


(SEAL) 


(My commission expires Jan. 10, 1927) 


Tuomas C. WILLIs. 
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CURRENT OIL SHALE NOTES 
ISS Taisia Stadnichenko—a Russian 
refugee—until recently an instructor 

in chemistry at Vassar, is engaged in a 
new and highly important investigation 
into the actual change that occurs in the 
conversion of kerogen into gas and oil. 

t is known that the chemical elements 
of gas and oil, i. e., carbon and hydrogen, 
are present in the kerogen in the form 
of organic remains. Just what occurs 
when, under distillation, they reform 
themselves into gas and oil has long been 
a matter of observation and controversy. 
The work of Miss Stadnichenko consists 
of the construction of a new type of 
furnace in which the behavior of the oil 
shale, during the process of distillation, 
in an inert atmosphere, may be observed 
under the microscope. The oil shale 
under treatment is cut into thin sections 
so that the entire operation can be care- 
fully observed. The experimental work 
is now, of course, in its early stages, but 
it has the encouragement of leading 
chemists, geologists, and physicists and 
will be continued in cooperation with the 
Research Committee of the American 
Association of Petroleum Technologists 
acting through the National Research 
Council. Miss Stadnichenko will work in 
Washington and will receive the support 
and assistance of the United States 
Geological Survey and the Carnegie 
Geophysical Laboratory. ‘ 

M. J. Trumble, of Alhambra, Calif., 
has sold his patent rights to a group 
represented by the Associated Oil Com- 
pany, the Pacific Oil Company, and Paul 
Shoup. Mr. Trumble will receive a sub- 
stantial interest in the new company. 
Present plans cover continued experi- 
mental work on the Trumble process 
and the ultimate erection of commercial 
plants, presumably on oil shale lands 
owned by the Southern Pacific Company. 

The new retort of the Var Coal and 
Oil Company, in the south of France, is 
proving a success with a production of 
95 percent of possible oil production. 
The engineer in charge reports that 
retorting difficulties are virtually over- 
come and that production on a steady 
commercial scale can be depended upon. 
A refinery will be built at once. 

J. E. Hime, of Chicago, who owns 
extensive oil shale land west of Green 
River, Wyoming, has purchased sufficient 
patent rights to erect a commercial-sized 
plant of the Trumble type on his Wyo- 
ming property. Work will begin this 
spring as soon as weather conditions 
permit. A carload of shale, treated by 
the Trumble process at Alhambra, Calif., 
gave satisfactory results. 

The steady decrease in oil well produc- 
tion accompanied by increased demand 
and steadily mounting prices for crude 
oil and gasoline indicate that the day 
when oil shale plants will be putting 
crude oil and gasoline on the market is 
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not far distant. A price of $2.50 a 
barrel for midcontinent crude is gen- 
erally regarded as the critical price at 
which oil shale can compete successfully. 

E. H. Cunningham-Craig, of London, 
estimates that the new plant of the 
Transvaal Oil, Ltd., at Ermelo, South 
Africa, will treat 80 tons a day of the 
rich Ermelo torbanite to yield from 80 
to 105 gallons of oil to the ton. The 
company’s property covers 25 square 
miles and is estimated to contain 15,000,- 
000 tons of torbanite. An annual profit 
of $400,000 is expected. 

The oil shale industry in Scotland is 
often referred to as the one outstanding 
commercial oil shale operation. This is 
true; but its extent is not always appre- 
ciated. The company employs about 
10,000 men and fully 40,000 are directly 
dependent upon it. Besides one candle 
factory, two coal mines, two sulphuric 
acid works, the company—Scotish Oils, 
Ltd.—has five refineries, 12 crude oil 
works, and 26 shale mines. 

The development of the oil shale de- 
posits of Estonia by foreign corpora- 
tions, working under concessions from 
the government, is meeting with unex- 
pected practical difficulties. The crux of 
the situation lies in a conflict between 
mineral rights and the Esthonian agri- 
cultural laws. The expenses laid upon 
foreign oil shale operators is deemed 
excessive. Besides details of operation 
are burdensome e.g., an oil shale plant 
must first receive the approval of a 
governmental board; the period allowed 
for experimental work is very short; 
after experimental work is completed the 
original owner has the first claim to pur- 
chase; thus the concessionnaire is never 
sure of a good title; finally the govern- 
ment reserves the right to cancel a con- 
cession at a moment’s notice in case of 
any real or fancied failure to abide by 
the terms of contract. 
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NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVE 
NO. 4 


— exploration of Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 4 in northern Alaska on 
behalf of the Navy Department will be 
continued by the Geological Survey, 

This party, in charge of Gerald Fitz- 
Gerald, topographer, with Walter R. 
Smith, geologist, sailed from Seattle, 
February 28, for Seward, and from 
Seward they will go to Nenana, on 
Tanana River. 

The party expects to explore the un- 
known region between the head of Pit- 
megea and Utukok rivers during the 
summer, perhaps descending the Utukok 
until they have connected their surveys 
with those made in 1924 by W. T. Foran, 
geologist, and O. Lee Wix, topographer. 
If time permits they will then work 
eastward and, if possible, find a pass 
into the upper part of Meade River basin 
and connect with the surveys made last 
year by Philip S. Smith and R. K. Lynt, 
at the head of the Ikpikpuk and the 
western fork of the Colville. 

This work will probably last all sum- 
mer and may run into the fall. It is 
impossible to decide how the party will 
get out of the region until the members 
have acquainted themselves with the 
local conditions. Possibly the party may 
continue northward, follow down some 
of the large streams of the region to the 
Arctic coast, and come out at the settle- 
ments of Wainwright or Barrow. On 
the other hand, they may find it advan- 
tageous to turn southward and attempt 
to discover a portage into some stream 
tributary to the Noatak and then follow 
that river down to Kotzebue, on the 
coast. At any of the coast settlements 
trading vessels can probably be found to 
take the party to Nome. 

This will be Topographer FitzGer- 
ald’s third year in topographic explora- 
tion of the Naval Petroleum Reserve, 
and he is, therefore, familiar with the 
work already done and with the condi- 
tions that his party will encounter. 
Geologist Smith, his associate, has made 
a special study of the rocks that are 
most likely to furnish petroleum in this 
region. During the last four years he 
has made investigations for the Geologi- 
cal Survey in the oil fields of the Alaska 
Peninsula. 
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Satisfied Customers 


If you have never used a General Coal, backed by General 
Coal Company’s dependable service, you cannot appreciate the 
fact that it does make a difference where you get your fuel. 


Eighty-five percent of our customers are “Old Timers” who DEPENDABLR 


return year after year knowing that they are buying in- 
creased power at decreased cost. COAL 


After all, the principal attribute of any business is satisfied 
customers. Your first order will result in a new name added 
to our long list of “regulars.” 
We will gladly furnish you with more information upon 
request. 
1727 Land Title Building 
PHILADELPHIA EXPORT 
BUNKER COAL aa & COASTWISE 
Supplied at —FOR : 
BOSTON STONEGA COKE AND co. DETROIT COAL 
hark HAZLE BROOK COA 
Hampton Roads, Va. CHARLESTON Ane NEW YORK Loaded at 
Jacksonville, Fla. SUCCESSOR TO BUSINESS OF Baitimore, Md. 
New York CHARLOTTE WENTZ COMPANY NORFOLK Charleston, S. C. 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACETYLENE, Dissolved 

(Or in 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 

30 E. (ana St., N. ¥. C. 
ACETYLENE GAS 
Prest-O-Lite Co., 30 East 42nd S8t., 

New York City. 
ACETYLENE GENERAT- 

ING APPARATUS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 

St., New York City. 
ACID, SULPHURIC 

rvington Smelting 

Woke Irvington, N. J. 
AERIAL 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 

cago and New York. 
AIR COMPRESSORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

AMALGAMATING 
BARRELS 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. 
Allentown, Pa. 


— ENGINEER- 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohie. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGES 

Connellsville Mfg. Supply 
Co., Connellsville, P: 

AUTOMATIC FEEDERS, 


GRAVITY 
Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 
a. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canten, 
Ohio. 


AUTOMATIC SWITCH 
THROWERS 
= Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 


Refining 


Co., 


AUTOMATIC WEIGHING 
MACHINES 

Streeter-Amet Weighing & Record- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill 

BATTERIES (Storage, Gas 
Welding, Cutting, Dis- 
solved Acetylene) 


Prest-O-Lite Co., 30 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 


BATTERY SCREENS 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
son, N. J. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicag: o, Til. 

Weller M Mie. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago. Ill. 


BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, ll. 

Morse Chain Co., Ith 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 
Ave., Chicago, IL 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 


Harri- 


Co. see W. Pershing Rd., 

ic 

Weller M Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ave., 


BIT SHARPENERS 
{ngersoll-Rand Co., 11 
New York City. 


BLACK DIAMONDS 
R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 


BLASTING POWDER 
Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
V/i‘mington, Del. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, 


BLOWERS’ CENTRIFUGAL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

BLOWPIPES, Brazing, Car- 
bon Burning, Cutting, Lead 
Burning, Welding, Welding 
and Cutting 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

BOILER MOUNTINGS 

Co., Cincinnati, 

10. 

BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


MACHIN- 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CABLES 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

CABLEWAYS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CAGE (Safety 

Connellsville Mfg. Supply 
Co., Connellevilie, Pa 


CAGERS, AUTOMATIC 
7 Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 
a. 


CAGES 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Connellsville & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
> Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 


a Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
t.. New York City. 
Ges Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


CARBON AND BORTZ 

R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

CARBON BURNING AP- 
PARATUS 

Oxweld Acetylene Boe 30 E. 42nd 
8t., New York City. 

CARBON RODS AND 
PASTE FOR WELDING 


Oxweld Acetylene a1 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


Broadway, 


CAR HAULS 


Jeffrey sate. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 
“Co. 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
icag 
Weller Ste 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CAR WHEEL BEARINGS 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, J. 

CASTINGS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., . 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHAIN RAIL CAR HAULS 
G. M. Johnoon Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 
a. 


CHAINS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, il. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ti. 


CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, COAL CUTTING 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHAINS, DRIVE 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
CHAINS, FRONT END 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
orse Chain Ce., Ithaca, N. Y. 
CHAINS, OILING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, POWER TRANS- 
MISSION 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, il. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 
Joint) 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SLING 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SPROCKET 
WHEEL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, 0. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, il. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca. N. Y. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, 


CHEMICALS 


Roessler & MHasslacher Chemical 
_— Sixth Avenue, New 
or! 


CHEMISTS 
Hunt, Robt., Company, Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, 

CHILI MILL SCREENS 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Lovis, Mo. 

CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


CLUTCHES 

Mfg. Mine Su 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Il. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Th. 


COAL COMPANIES 

G al Coal C 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Theme, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


Bertha-Consumers Company, 
ber of Commerce Bids. 
burgh, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., i N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohi: 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Th. 


COAL CUTTERS 
Co., Halsted St. and 

Il. 

Ingersoll- Rand Ce. 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, 

Weller Mfg. “1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Nas N. Fourth St. 
Columbus, 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St.. New York ty. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Il. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL LOADERS 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cony MINING MACHIN. 


Goodman Mfg Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll- Rand | ‘Con, 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt =. 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Go., N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, I l. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

COAL SCREENS 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 

Co., Cincinnati, 

0. 


COKE SCREENS 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 8S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
Ingersol-Rand 11 Breadway, 
New York Ci 
COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 


Ingersoll-Rand 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 


CONCENTRATING 
PLANTS 


608 5S. 
Mo. 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 
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What Linde Process Service 


District Sales 
Offices 


ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DALLAS 
DETROIT 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
MILWAUKEE 
NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS 
SALT LAKE CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 

TULSA 


LINDE OXYGEN 


will not do! 


OUR REQUEST for Linde Service will not always 
bring you a man. Problems similar to yours may have 
been solved so frequently by Linde that the solutions 


have been compiled into a book or covered in a maga- 
zine article. 


These books and magazines, which are a part of Linde 
Process Service, will not answer all of your questions. 
But they will answer many of them. 


Linde Process Service will not do your work for you. 
Yet it may be necessary for a Linde Service operator 
to use a blowpipe to demonstrate the correct practice. 


Linde Process Service will not train your operators. 


But it will help you to teach them and keep them 
informed on the latest practices. 


Linde Process Service will not run your shop. But it 


will help you do your welding and cutting in accordance 
with the best shop methods. 


Linde Process Service will not do your engineering. 
But Linde engineers can be of assistance to your own 


engineering department on all phases of welding and 
cutting. 


Finally, Linde Process Service will not be perfect. 
But it is the best answer today to problems which arise 
when the oxy-acetylene process is used or contemplated. 
Furthermore, successful service in each specific case 


makes Linde Process Service better and more helpful 
to all Linde customers. 


Linde Process Service is free to every Linde user for 
the asking. 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
General Offices: Carbide & Carbon Building 
30 East 42d Street, New York 


37 PLANTS — 80 WAREHOUSES 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON THE LINDE COMPANY 
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CONCENTRATORS (Table) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Ce., Chi- 
cago and New York 


CONDENSERS 
Mfg. Ce., Milwan- 


kee, 
Ingersoll- Co., 11 Breadway, 
rk City. 


New Yo 
CONTROLLERS 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 
CONVERTORS, COPPER 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


CONVEYOR BEARINGS 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harn 
son, J. 

CONVEYORS 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, ‘ll. 

CONVEYORS, BELT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, In. 

CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., ee N. Fourth St. 
Columbus, O 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, I. 

Weller N. Kostner 

Wilmot Co., Hazleton. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
96 Liberty 


New York Cit 
Link. Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, il. 
Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 


TORS 


ore Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 


Jeffrey Mfc. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Il 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., ae N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohi 


Link-Belt Co., 300. W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
300 W. Pershing Rd., 
icag 
Weller Go., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CORE DRILLING 

H. R. Ameling 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney. Pa 

COUPLINGS, FLEXIBLE 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CROSSINGS AND CROSS- 
OVER 


Ss 
Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohie. 

CRUSHER SCREENS 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mc. 

CRUSHERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil~au- 


kee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Pa. 
N. Fourth st. 


Jeffrey Mfg. 
Columbus, 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 

Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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CRUSHERS, JAW 
Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


CRUSHERS (Gyratory) 
Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


CRUSHERS, SINGLE & 
DOUBLE ROLL 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CUTTING APPARATUS, 
Oxy-Acetylene, Oxy-Hy- 
drogen 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

CYANIDE 

a Cyanamid Co., New York, 


Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, 709 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. 

CYANIDE PLANTS 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

DECARBONIZING APPA- 
RATUS 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
S8t., New York City. 

DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth S8t.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

Prospecting Co., 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

DIAMOND DRILLING 
CARBON 

R. 8S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

DIAMONDS, BLACK (See 
Carbon and Bortz) 

R. 8S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 

a Mine Door Ce., Canton, 

DOUBLE CRIMPED WIRE 
SCREENS 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co.. 608 S&S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 

New York Engineering Sie 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 

DRIFTERS, DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand. Ce., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRILLING, DIAMONDS 
FOR 


R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

DRILLS, AIR AND STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS (Blast Hole) 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
New York City. 

DRILLS, CORE 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Ce., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxutawney, 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
New York City. 

Keystone Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


11 Breadway, 


Jeffrey Mig. Co.. 958 N. Peurth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

DRILLS, HAMMER 

Ingersoll-Rand Coe., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 


DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Ohie Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


Broadway, 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 
Ingersoll-Rand 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


New York City. 
Keystone Churn Drill Co., Beaver 


Falls, Pa. 
New York eering 7. 2 Rec- 


‘Engin 
ter St., New Yerk City. 
DRILLS, ROCK 
General Electric Ce., Schenectady, 
Ingersoll-Rand Ce., 11 Broadway, 
New York 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 


STEEL SHARPEN- 


Ingersoll-Rand 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Ce., Ithaca, N. Y. 

DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 

Cennelisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, 

Link-Belt Ce., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

DRYERS 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

DUMP CARS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 

DYNAMITE 


du Pont Powder Ce., The E. I.. 
Hercules Fewder Co., 994 King 8t., 
ercu iw 

wil Del. 
DYNAMOS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
ELECTRICALLY OPER- 
ATED VALVE 
Co., Cincinnati, 


ELECTRIC HOISTING 
MACHINERY 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Jeffrey Mfg. Ceo., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicago, 


tl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohie Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUP.-. 
PLIES 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

ELECTRIC WIRES AND 
CABLES 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 


ELEVATORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Traylor & Mfg. Co., 

Allentown 

Weller Mfg. os 1820-56 N. Kostner 

Ave., Chicago, Ti. 
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Link-Belt Co. 300" W. Pershing Rd., 

1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
Jeffrey Mfg. + Fourth 
Columbus, 

W. Pershing Rd., 
“ie. Go. N. Kostner 


ENGINE 
The Lunkenhelmer Ce., 


EN APPLI.- 


ENGINES, GAS 7 AND GAS. 
OLINE 
Mfg. Ceo., Milwau 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
ENGINES, OIL 
Allis- Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau 
ENGINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau 


11 Broadway 


Jeffrey Miz. Ce., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

EXPLOSIVES 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King 8t. 
Wilmingten, Del. 

FAN DRIVES 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FANS, VENTILATING 

Connelisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

FEEDERS, ORE 

Jeffrey Mig. Ce., 958 N. Fearth 8t., 
Columbus. Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Traylor a? & Mfg. Co., 
Allentow 

Weller Mfe. 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

FILTER WIRE CLOTH 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

FLOTATION MACHINES 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

FLOTATION OILS 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King 
Wilmington, Del. 

FLOW METERS 

Electric Co., Schenectady. 


FLUX, WELDING 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

FORGINGS 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

FURNACES (Copper, 
Lead, Blast) 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

FURNACES 
(Reverberatorv) 


St. 


Traylor Engineering: & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


= 
| 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
0. 
excives 
Lidg Libe 
| is. 
ae New York City. 
ENGINEERS 
sda Re Mo H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co.. 
Rolla, Mo. 
eed Hunt, Robert Company, Insurance 
Goodman Mfg. Ce., Forty-elghth 
is Place and Halsted St. Chicage, 
aa N. Y. 
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Mine 
Hangers 


All O-B Mine Hangers are 
made with Dirigo Insulation— 
the Balanced Composition 


The 


Co. 


Mansfield, Ohio 


OHIO BRASS 


KEYSTONE WELL DRILLS for Placer 
Gold Testing, Mineral Prospecting, 

Water and Oil Wells. 

There are fifty styles sod sizes for all 

depths from 25 to 3000 ft. Portable or 

traction units, steam or gas drive. 

The Keystone Percussion Core Drill is 

a coring tool operable in connection 

with cable tools, and forms the cheapest 


— 2s fire clay and materials of equal 
har 

DRILLING FOR PLACER GOLD is a 
200-page book by Walter H. Gardner, 
dedicated to “the hardy men who have 
carried the Keystone to the edges of 
the world.” The romance and science 
of prospect drilling. In paper cover, 
free. In cloth binding, $1.00. Your 
copy awaits you. You will want also 
the new Keystone Drill catalog. 


KEYSTONE CHURN DRILL CO., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


The 


ROESSLERI& HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL CO. 


709-717 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS for the MINING INDUSTRY 


SODIUM CYANIDE 96-98%, 


Cyanogen Content 51-52 % 
SODIUM SULPHIDE 


60-62 % Concentrated Fused 


SODIUM SULPHITE 


Crystals 


CHLORIDE OF LIME 


SODIUM FLUORIDE 
and Other Chemicals 


known method of coring bituminous. 


QUALITY— 
UNSURPASSED 


Correctly Graded 
— Economical 


[PATRIGK 


Diamond Core Drilling 


That is why you hear so 


many say you can always 
rely on Patrick Carbon. 
Its unfailing reliability 
makes it economical. 


_ Cable Address, Exploring” Duluth 


uluth, Minnesota, U.S.A. 


a 
Ax. 
5 
: 
ly 
S 
| 
er 
8. 
2.S. PATRI 
we 
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FURNACES, ROASTING 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


GAS (Cutting, Welding) . . 


Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


GAS (Nitrogen, Oxygen) 

Linde Air Products Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

GAUGES, WELDING 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


GEARS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, ill. 


GEARS, BEVEL 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
GEARS, HERRINGBONE 
Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


GEARS, SPUR 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
GEARS, WORM 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GEARS, WORM WHEELS 
Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 
Mfg. Co., 


kee, 
Goodman ‘Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 


48th PL, Chicago, Il. 
GENERATORS, ACETY- 
LENE 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

GLOVES, ASBESTOS 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

GOGGLES, WELDING 


Acetylene 30 E. 42nd 
t., New York City. 


HANGERS (Insulated Trol- 
ley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, III. 

HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HERRINGBONE GEAR 
DRIVES 


Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOIST DRIVES 
Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOISTS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Lidgerwood “Mig. Ce., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, ll. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 
— 11 Broadway 


New York 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Ce., 96 Liberty 


St., New York City. 


HOISTS, STEAM 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
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Ingersoll-Rand Breadway, 


New 
Co., 96 Liberty 


t., New Yok City. 
(Room and Gather- 
ing) 
Connellsville Mfg. &. Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 
HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. Mine Suppl) 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


HOSE, AIR AND STEAM 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


HOSE, WELDING 


—— Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
» New York City. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 
a Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 
American Steel & Wire Ce., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
— Sons, John A., Trenton, 


KILNS (Rotary) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LEAD BURNING APPARA- 
TUS, Oxy-Acetylene, Oxy- 
City Gas 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


LOADERS (Mine Car) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th PL, Chicago. Il. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


LOADERS, PORTABLE 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Il. 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Suppl) 
Co., age Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co "mg N. Fourth 8t.. 
Columbus, 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, I. 

— Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 

Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connelisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
.» Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 938 N. 4th 8t., 
Columbus, O. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
meen Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Iil. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth %t.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl. Chicago, Ill. 


Milwau- 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Th. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, il. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, a 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


MANIFOLDS, OXYGEN 

neg, Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
» New York City. 

MILLS, ROD & BALL 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Engineering & Mfg. Co., 

Allentown, Pa. 
MILLS, STAMP 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


MILLS (Tube) 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. 
Allentown, Pa. 

MINE CAR BEARINGS 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, N. J. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 
Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Co., 


MINING & METALLURGI- 
CAL MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

MINING EQUIPMENT 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mig. Co., 958 N. 4th 8t., 
Columbus, O. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

MINING MACHINES 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Pm Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINES 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 

Columbus, Ohio. 


ery G MACHINES (Elec- 


Goodman Mfg. Co., St. and 
48th PL, Chicago, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINERY 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 


MINE SIGNALS 
le Mine Door Co., Canton, 
o. 


MOTORS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl, Chicago, Ill. 


MOUNTINGS, BOILER 


be Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
hio. 


NITROGEN GAS 


‘inde Air Products, 30 East 42nd 
St.. New York City. 


NON-RETURN BOILER 
STOP VALVES 
Co., Cincinnati, 
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ORE, BUYERS AND SELL. 
ERS OF 
Irvington Smelting 


Works, Irvington, 
Corporation, New 
York City 
OXYGEN GAS 
OXY-ACETYLENE APPA. 
RATUS and SUPPLIES 
PACKINGS 
PATENT ATTORNEY 
John Boyle, Je» Ouray Blidg., Wash. 
ington, D. C 
PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 
du Pont Powder Co. The E. L, 
Wilmington, 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmingten, 
PICKING TABLES 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., N. F 
Columbus, Ohi — 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing ie 
Chicago, il. 


PIPE 

PN EUMATIC 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

POWDER, BLASTING 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 

ercules Powder King 
Wilmington, Del. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfc. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, il. 


Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PREHEATING APPARA.- 
TUS 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


PROSPECTIVE DRILLS 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Hoffman Br Punxsuta Pa. 
man Bros., wney, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 

New York City. 


PULLEYS 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, il. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Til. 


PULVERIZER SCREENS 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 8S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 

COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, AIR LIFT 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

Co. (A. 8. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


PUMPS, MINE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ingersoll- Co. ( Cameron 
Steam Pump Le 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


| 
|| 
i 
| 
ss onnelisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 
Ba. 
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Pumps—AURORA—Pumps 
MINES and INDUSTRIES Electric Hoists 


Illustrating an 
AURORA Mine-Sinker, 
Centrifugal Pump with 

motor attached. 


/ 


Can be lowered and 
raised to suit conditions. 


Made in any size and for 
any capacity. 


Also a full line of all 
mine-water, bronze, cen- 


trifugal pumps. Hori- Duty 45,000 Rese Pell et 180 Pot Por Minate 
zontal and vertical. 


- 


DIAMOND MACHINE CoO., 
DEEP WELL 
TURBINES. Monongahela, Pa. 


Electric Hoists for all classes of mining service 
Aurora Pump & 
Mfg. Co. 


COOKE-WILSON ELECTRIC SUPPLY COMPANY 
Aurora, Illinois PITTSBURGH, PA.; ATHENS, 0.; CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 
Connellsville, Pa. 


CINCINNATI 


The Center of the Coal Industry 


WELCOMES ALL COAL MEN 


Attending the 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
MAY 25-29 


Special Entertainment — Baseball — oles 
Cincinnati vs. Chicago and St. Louis. If you need any cost reducing 
Reduced fares—on All Railroads. Make mine equipment, write us. 


Your Hotel Reservations Now. For In- 
formation, write— 


American Mining Congress The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


Washington, D. C. 


31 
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PUMPS (Electric) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


way, New York City. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 


LIFT 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, POWER 
Mfg. & Mine Supply 


way, New York City. 


I 5 

Works), 11 B 
way, New York City. 


PUMPS, STEAM 

way, New York City. 

PUMPS, VACUUM 

Ingersoll-Rand Ce., 11 Broadway. 
New York City. 

QUARRYING MACHINERY 

ee Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

RAIL BONDS 

American Co., Chi- 

Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

REFINING PLANTS (Lead) 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

REGULATORS, Welding, 
Compressed Gas 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

REK-TANG ROLLED SLOT 
SCREENS 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

RELIEF VALVE 

Co., Cincinnati, 

RIDDLE WIRE CLOTH 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


ROCK DRILLS 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th S8t., 


Columbus, 


RODS, WELDING 

Oxweld Acetylene Ce., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

ROLLER BEARINGS 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
son, J. 

ROLLS (Crushing) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 

Columbus, O. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Harri- 


ROPE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

- ROPE, TRANSMISSION 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Sons, John A., Trenton, 


ROPE, WIRE 

American Steel Ceo., Chi- 
cage and New 

Sons, A., Trenten, 


SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

SAFETY HORN CAR 
STOPS 

a Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 
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SAMPLERS 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

SCRAPER LOADERS 

48th Place, Chicage, 


SCREEN WIRE cane 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


SCREENS, SHAKER 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

SCREENS (Trommel) 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

SCREENS AND PERFO- 


RATED SHEETING 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Wis. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., pos N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, 
Weller Mfg. Co., °1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
SHARPENERS, DRILL 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. . 


SIEVE WIRE CLOTH 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

SIGNS (Mine) 
Stonehouse Signs, Inc., 842 Larimer 
St., Denver, Colo. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway 
New York City. 

SKIPS 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee 
Connellsville Mfg. Supply 


“N. 4th St., 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, ill. c 
0., 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. 
Allentown, Pa. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

SMELTERS 

Irvington Smelting Refining 
Works, Irvington, 


J. 
Traylor Engineering - Mfg. Co, 
Allentown, Pa. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SPEED REDUCERS 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, 

SPEED REDUCERS, 
DOUBLE 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SPEED REDUCERS, 
SINGLE 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SPLICE, CABLE 

Mine Door Ce., Canton, 


Ohio Ce., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 
——— Mine Door Co., Canton, 
SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 
Electric Co., Schenectady. 


one Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPROCKETS, COMPEN- 
SATING 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, il. 

Morse Chain Ce., I 


ithaca. N. Y. 
Weller Mfg. Co., ‘1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SPROCKETS, SPRING 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPUR GEAR DRIVES 
Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STAMP MILL SCREENS 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


oS HOLLOW & SOLID 


Co., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 

STEEL, REINFORCING 

— Mine Deer Co., Canten. 

STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Breadway. 
New York City. 

STORAGE BATTERY 
LOCOMOTIVES 

Goodman Mfg. 
48th Pl., Ii. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

Electric Co., Schenectady 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 

sain Mine Door Co., Canton, 

Central Frog & Switch Co., 


nati, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Cincin- 


TIES, (Steel, Mine) 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

TIMBER PRESERVING 
EQUIPMENT 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

TIPPLES 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, ill. 

TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth £t., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Til. 

TORCHES, Brazing, Carbon 
Burning, Cutting, Lead 
Burning, Welding, Welding 
and Cutting 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

TRACKS, PORTABLE, 
RAIL, ETC. 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 


ton, W. Va. 
TRACK, (Portable, Assem- 
bled and Unassembled, 


Riveted or Bolted), 
Central Frog & Switch Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


TRACK SUPPLIES 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

TRANSFORMERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y 


TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 

be: Ce., Cincinnati, 

TROLLEY FROGS 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 

Cog Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 


OVERHEAD 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Goodman Mfg. Co. 


Halsted 
Chicago, I 


TRUCKS, 
— Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
» New York City. 

HYDRAULIC 

Mfg. Co., Milwan- 
ve 

TURBINES, STEAM 

Mfg. Co., Milwan- 

VALVES 

Ce., Cincinnati, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


VALVES, Back Pressure, 
Pressure Reducing 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City.’ 

WAGON LOADERS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 

Weller M ‘ite. 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Th. 

WASHERIES 

2 Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WASHER SCREENS 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 8S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

WATER JACKETS 
(Smelting Furnace) 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


WATER RELIEF VALVES 
Ce., Cincinnati, 
0. 


WEIGHING MACHINES 
(Automatic) 

Streeter-Amet Weighing & Record- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

WEIGHT RECORDING MA. 
CHINES (Automatic) 

Streeter-Amet Weighing & Record- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

WELDING and CUTTING 
APPARATUS, Etec. (Oxy- 
Acetylene) 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


WELDING GAS 

Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York Ci ty. 

WELDING SUPPLIES 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

WHISTLES 

Co., Cincinnati, 


WIRE AND CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Ce., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

The John A., Tren- 
to! 


WIRE CLOTH 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 
American Steel & Wire Co., 
cago and New York. 


WIRE SCREENS 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 5S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


WIRE, WELDING 

Co., 30 E. 42nd 
. New York City. 

WORM GEAR DRIVES 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


48th Pl, 
Ohio Brass 


608 S. 
Mo. 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. S. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 
: Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 
eron 
road- 
Jeffrey M 
Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Ce., 
Allentown, Pa. 
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CORE DRILLING 


H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Diamond Drill Contractors 


20 Years’ Continuous Service 
Not a Dissatisfied Customer 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of 
Mines 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET - - NEW YORK 


MEMBER COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


Copper 


x 
Electrolytic 


“P. D. Co.” 


The 
West Virginia 
Rail Co. 


Manufacturers 
STEEL RAILS and 
ACCESSORIES 
FROGS and SWITCHES 
STEEL MINE TIES 
DEFORMED REINFORCING 
BARS 


Mills and General Offices 


HUNTINGTON 
W. VIRGINIA 
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Pee name LUNKENHEIMER is a guarantee 
a, a e and satisfaction, because by the 
Pune NHEIMER method of manufacture a per- 
fect ron pet of the condition and actual perfor- 


mance of an ni ishad before it leaves the factory. 


3 


, with stocks 


These 
al NER situated 


in every commerc 
Specify LUNKENMEIMER and insist upon getting 
what you specify. 


LUNKENHEIMER 


CINCINNATLULS. A. 


New York Engineering Co. 


“Empire” 


Gold and Tin Dredges 
Prospecting Drills 

Hydraulic Gravel Elevators 
Giants, Sluices, Pipe Lines 


NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY 
2 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 

Ores, Sweeps and Bullion _ 

Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON z=: NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE—Charies 


Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


FAWCUS 


Use Fawcus Herring- 
bone Gear Drives for 
driving your hoists, 
fans, conveyors, pick- 
ing tables, pumps and 
compressors. They 
save 25% to 50% in 
maintenance and op- 
erating costs. 


FAWCUS MACHINE CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ad 
a 
|| 
APATETTE ST, NEW YORK 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1925 


OFFICERS 
L. S. Cates, President 

Daniel B. Wentz, First Vice-President 

E. L. Doheny, Second Vice-President 

Wm. H. Lindsey, Third Vice-President 

J. F. Callbreath, Secretary 


DIVISION STAFF 
E. C. Porter, C ti 
George H. Bailey, Counsel 
H. W. Smith, Division of Research 
M. W. Kriegh, Tax Division 
Dr. Henry Mace Payne, Consulting Engineer 

. H, Pullman, Publicity Department 

E. R. Coombes, Asst. to Secretary 


DIRECTORS 
W. J. Loring, San Francisco, Calif. 
Bulkeley Wells, San Francisco, Calif. 
Sidney J. Jennings, New York, N. Y. 
Daniel B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Albert J. Nason, Chicago, Ill. 
Wm. H. Lindsey, Nashville, Tenn. 
J. G. Bradley, Dundon, W. Va. 
H. W. Seaman, Chicago, Il. 
E. L. Doheny, New York, N. Y. 
Hugh Shirkie, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Stanly Easton, Kellogg, Idaho. 
F. L. Morse, Ithaca, N. Y. 
L. S. Cates, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
H. W. Seama: Sidney J. Jennings 
Albert J. Nason 


WESTERN DIVISION 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
Robert E. Tally, United Verde Copper Co., 
Jerome, Ariz., Chairman of the Division. 
W. B. Gohring, 419 Heard Building, Phoenix, 
Ariz., Secretary of the Division. 


Arizona—Robert E. Tally, United Verde Copper 
Co., Jerome, Ariz.; W. B. Gohring, 419 Heard 


1104 Hobart Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif.; Robert I. Kerr, 509 
United Bank and Trust Co. Building, 625 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Colorado—Geo. A. Stahl, Room 12, State Capitol, 
Denver, Colo.; M. B. Tomblin, 436 State Office 
Building, Denver, Colo. 

Idaho—A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho; Ravenel 
os. Idaho Mining Association, Wallace, 

aho. 

Montana—Wm. F. Word, Box 687, Helena, Mont. 

Nevada—Emmet D. Boyle, Mason Valley Mines 
Co., Mason, Nev.; Henry M. Rives, Nevada 
Mine Operators’ Assn., Reno, Nev. 

New Mezico—John M. Sully, Chino Copper Co., 
Hurley, N. M.; Jos. Woodbury, New Mexico 
Chapter, The American Mining Congress, Silver 
City, N. Mex. 

Oregon—Robert M. Betts, Cornucopia Mining Co., 
Cornucopia, Ore. 

South Dakota—B. C. Yates, Homestake Mining 

d, S. Dak 


Utah--V. S. Rood, Utah Apex Mining Co., Bing- 
ham, Utah; A. G. Mackenzie, 212 Kearns Build- 
ing, Salt Lake City, Utah. s 

Washington—Raymond Guyer, Symons Building, 
Spokane, Wash. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

W. H. Lindsey, Napier Iron Works, Nashville, 
ennessee. 

J. B. McClary, Yolande Coal & Coke Co., Bir- 
mingham, bama. 

Percy D. Berry, Providence Coal Mining Co., 
Providence, Kentucky. 

Lee Lous, Clinchfield Coal Corporation, Dante, 

nia. 

. Hertzog, Cherokee Mining Co., Spartans- 
burg, South Carolina. 

W. S. Peebles, The Paga Mining Co., Carters- 
ville, Geo 


a. 

S. J. Ballinger, San Antonio Public Service Co., 
San Antonio, Texas. 

H. B. Flowers, New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
New Orleans, La. 

Cc. ery Arkansas Central Power Co., Little 


, Ar 

Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, Western North Carolina, 
Inc., Asheville, N. C. 

W. H. Smith, Secy.-Mgr., Chamber of Commerce, 
Laurel, Miss. 

C. A. Memminger (Florida), Pres., Coronet Phos- 
phate Co., Asheville, N. C. 


MANUFACTURERS DIVISION 
Honorary Chairman 


N. S. Greensfelder, Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


Chairman 
J. C. Wilson, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Vice Chairmen 
H. K. Porter, Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 


son, N. J. 

C. L. Herbster, Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn, Pa. 

H. A. Buzby, Keystone Lubricating Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Members 

G. E. Stringfellow, Edison Storage Battery Co., 
Orange, N. J. 

L. W. Shugg, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
New York. 

E. R. Phillips, Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 

W. A. Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

A. R. Anderson, Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Ralph C. Becker, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Duncan Meier, Ludlow-Saylor Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Raymond Mancha, Mancha Storage Battery 
motive Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 

H. F. Reck, Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording 
Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

M. P. Reynolds, W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. C. Appleby, Southern Wheel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

F. 4 — Robert Holmes & Bros., Inc., Dan- 
ville, Il. 

F. L. Morse, Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

C. S. Hurter, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 

E. R. Heitzman, Central Frog and Switch Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Lansdowne, Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
J. Maple, John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 


Trenton, N. J. 
W. H. Dawson, Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
R. L. Twitchell, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Frank C. Mueller, Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrig- 
ley Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


TAX DIVISION 
Paul Armitage, Chairman 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Geo. E. Holmes, Vice-Chairman 
15 William St., New York, N. Y. 
McK. W. Kriegh, Secretary 
841 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
R. C. Allen, Hanna Building, Cleveiand, Ohio. 
A. Scott Thompson, Miami, Okla. 
Wm. B. Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 


m..%. 

R. V. Norris, 520 Second National Bank Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

J. os — 522 Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake City, 

tah. 

P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho. 

L. Doheny, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 

N. Miller, Southern Building, Washington, 


Cc. 
Fernald, 50 Broad St., New York City. 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 


Metal and Coal Mining Branches 
COAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 


Colonel Warren R. Roberts (Chairman), Pres., 
_— & Schaefer Co., Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, 


R. L. Adams, Chf. Engr., Old Ben Coal Corpn., 
Christopher, 

D. J. Carroll, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co., Benton, Ill. 

A. B. Kiser, Supt. of Elec. Equipment, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. A. Malady, Master Mech. & Elec. Engr., Hill- 
man Coal & Coke Co., 2307 First Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

James Needham, Genl. Supt. of Mines, St. Paul 
Coal Co., 1368 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Fred Norman, Chf. Engr., Allegheny River Min- 
ing Co., Kittanning, Pa. 

. L. Stone, Industrial Engr. Dept., 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

C. H. Trik, Sales and Mine Ventilation Engr., 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Underground Transportation 
Fred Norman, Chairman 
MAIN COMMITTEE 


Fred Norman (Chairman), Chf. Engr., Allegheny 
Rivers Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 

Frank S. Barks, Pres., Lincoln Steel and Forge 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Graham Bright, Cons. Engr., Howard N. Eaven- 
son & Associates, 1302 Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jos. Bryan, Salesman, General Electric Co., 535 
Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

John T. Cherry, Genl. Supt., B. F. Berry Coal 
Co., Standard, Ill. 


A. 
E. 
Robt. 
D. 
H. B. 


General 


Frederick C. Coseo, Chf. Draftsman, Jeff 
Pes oO. onrey Mig. 
le, Mgr., Domestic Sales, Baldwi Loco- 
eat Works, 500 N. Broad St., Philadelphin 


‘a. 
w. J. Fene, Asst. Chf. Engr., 

Service, U. S. Bureau of Mines 
pat: Pittsburgh, Pa. 

obert J. Forester, Supt., P. i 
Quoin’ aradise Coal Co., Du 

- B. Forrester, Chf. Engr., i 
Hiawatha, Utah, 

as pley, Pres. & Genl. Mer., C i 

Mfg. and Supply Co., Connellsville, 
Supt. of Coal Mines, Virginia 
ov , Coa Coke Co., Payne Bldg., Roanoke, 

arles M. Means, Cons. Engr., Charl 

Company, 447 Oliver Bldg. Pittsburgh 
James Milliken, Pres., Pittsburgh Testing Labor 

tory, P. O. Box 1115, Pittsburgh, Pa. ” 
T. A. Parker, 407 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chas. H. Partington, Chief Engr., Cincinnati 

- K. Porter, Car ruck Dept., 

Bearing Co., Newark, N. J. — 
G. Shapter, Commercial Engr., 
Electric Co., Erie, P. 

. A. Watters, Genl. Supt., Hick i 

Box 405, Leechburg, Pa. a 
Cc. E. Watts, Mech. Engr., 

Mining Co., Windber, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—COAL MINE CAR DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION 
James Milliken (Chairman), Pres., Pittsb 
Laboratory, P. O. Box 1115, Pittsburae 


Mine Safety 
4800 Forbes 


Industrial 
a. 


Berwind White Coal 


‘a. 
H. M. Estabrook, Standard St i 
Bide. Pittsbursh, eel Car Co., Frick 
ansen, Plant Meger., 
& — an, Co., P 
. L. Kingsland, Genl. Supt., Power & M i 
Dept., Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 
A. E. Ostrander, American Car & Foundry Co., 
165 Broadway, New York City. ; 
a Sanders, Rwy. Equipment Engr., Timken 
-_E. Watts, Mech. Engr., Berwind i 
Mining Co., Windber, Pa. 
C. K. Witmer, Master Mechanic, Westmoreland 
Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 
SECTIONAL COMMITTEE ON TYPES OF HAND BRAKES 
Thos. G. Fear, Genl. Supt., Inland Colliereis Co., 
Indianola, Pa. 
m. J. Hill, Senior Mine Inspector, Travelers 
Insurance Co., 1103 Commonwealth Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
W. H. Robinson, Chf. Inspector, The Associated 
Companies, 207 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SECTIONAL COMMITTEE ON MINE CAR WHEELS 
C._K. Witmer (Chairman), Master Mechanic, 
Westmoreland Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 
. E. Farrell, Pres., Easton Car and Construe- 
tion Co., Easton, Pa. 
John M. Lewis, Chf. Engr., Houston Coal and 
Coke Co., 1532 Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 
Arthur Neale, Asst. Genl. Mgr. of Mines, Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., 1018 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


Hockensmith 
a. 


Pa. 

Cecil W. Smith, Chf. Engr., Illinois Coal Corpn., 
1380 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, II. 

W. G. Srodes, Supt., Coal and Coke Dept., Shen- 
ango Furnace Co., Ligonier, Pa. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—-MINE TRACKS AND SIGNALS 


Chas. H. Partington (Chairman), Chf. Engr., 
Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Wm. P. Buckwalter, Vice Pres., Martin J. 
arene Co., 803 Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 

‘a 


G. M. Crawford, Crawford Machinery Co., 1117 
Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. G. Crawford, Sales Engr., American Frog & 
Switch Co., 1207 Diamond Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

A. A. Culp, Birmingham, Alabama. 

R. G. Detmer, Chf. Engr., The American Frog & 
Switch Co., Hamilton, O. 

Thos. H. Edelblute, T. H. Edelblute Company, 
Wabash Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. L. Gillispie, Asst. Supt., F. & S. Division, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 322 Spruce St., Steelton, 


a. 
Wm. F. Henke, Asst. Engr., Cincinnati Frog & 
Switch Co., Cincinnati, O. 
F. C. Hohn, Engr., Pennsylvania Appraisal Co., 
715 Traders Natl. Bank Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 
F. W. Holcombe, American Frog and Switch Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Wm. G. Hulbert, Genl. Supt., Wm. Wharton, Jr., 
& Co., Inc., Easton, Pa. 

W. P. Jones, Supt., A. R. Mining Co., Chicka- 
saw, Pa. 

A. S. Karr, Sales Agent, Weir Frog Co., P. 0. 
Box 1254, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Herman L. Koch, Mgr., Industrial Dept. Sweet’s 
Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


Cc 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mine Cages & Automatic Caging 
Devices. 

Safety Horn Car Stops. 

Chain Rail Car Hauls. 

Automatic Gravity Feeders. 

Automatic Switch Throwers. 


Stock and Special Signs, Codes, etc., for Mines 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
Patents 
fTHOFEMAN BROS.) B. S. IN MINING ENGINEERING AND METALLURGY. 
PUNXSUTAWNBY, PA. SIXTEEN YEARS IN THE EXAMINING CORPS OF THE 
(Our Testing Biteminows Coal Lands) UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 
OURAY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY., Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 


Pardee Bros. & Co. — Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—1 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont Quemahoning Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


COME TO CINCINNATI—MAY 25 -29th 


Don’t miss this opportunity to secure the latest information on and experience 
with Mechanical Loaders, Face Conveyors, Control of Mine Equipment, 
Effective Rock-Dusting and other vital operating problems. 
Send in your application for Reduced Fare Certificates now 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
841 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


DISCUSS YOUR OPERATING PROBLEMS 


1 
) : 
| 
l 
d 
: 
& 
: 
APIERICAN P{INING CONCRESS: 
MAY 23 to 28 


F. J. McGrath, Genl. 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Charles C. Steel, Genl. Mgr. of Sales, Sweet’s Steel 
Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

Thomas — Thompson, Mine Inspector, Kittan- 
ning, 

J. R. Ulrich, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

H. N. West, Chf. Engr. and Works Mer., Weir 
Frog. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 

Arthur White, Supt. of Mines, Seminole, Pa. 

John Woodall, Mine Supt., Conifer, Pa. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—MINE LOCOMOTIVES 

Graham Bright (Chairman), Cons. Engr., Howard 
N. Eavenson & Associates, 1302 Union Trust 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jos. Bryan, Salesman, General Electric Co., 
Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Frederick C. Coseo, Chf. Draftsman, Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Thos. F. Downing, Jr., The Edw. V. d’Invilliers 
Engr. Co., Central Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. H. Ehle, Mgr., Domestic Sales, Baldwin Loco- 

motive Works, 500 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

S. W. Farnham, Mng., Engr., Goodman Mfg. Co., 
4834 S. Halstead St., Chicago, Ill. 

w. 


Supt., Sweet’s Steel Co., 


535 


Fene, Asst. ‘Chf. Engr., Mine Safety 
Service, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. H. Shapter, Commercial Engr., Industrial 
Dept., General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 
Mining and Loadi Equip t 
D. J. Carroll, Chairman 


Newell G. Alford, Vice Pres., Howard N. Eaven- 
son & Associates, 1302 Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. K. Bowers, Asst. Treas., Morgan-Gardner 
Electric Co., 2640 Shields Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Walter Calverley, Pres., Fayette Coal Corpn., 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. P. Cameron, Genl. Mgr., Westmoreland Coal 
Co., Irwin, Pa. 

J. M. Clark, Vice Pres., Clark & Krebs, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

E. H. Coxe, Genl. Mer., 
Brownsville, Pa. 

S. W. Farnham, Mng. Engr., Goodman Mfg. 
4834 S. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. Gottschalk, Cons. Engr., 920 Citizens Bank 

Bldg., Evansville, Ind. 

G. T. Haldeman, U. 8S. 
ington, D. C. 

Wm. E. Hamilton, Mgr., Hamilton Engineering 
Co., 310 Schultz Bldg., Columbus, O. 

G.. W. Hay, Genl. Mer., Consolidation Coal Co., 
Jenkins, Ky. 

J. F. Joy, Pres., Joy Machine Co., Franklin, Pa. 

N. D. Levin, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 

E. S. McKinlay, Pres., McKinlay Mining & Load- 
ing Machine Co., Point Pleasant, W. Va. 

M. Mitchell, 


Mo. 
Carl Scholz, Vice Pres., Raleigh- Coal 
Co., Professional Bldg., Charleston, W. 
Walter Stevens, Supt., Raleigh- Wyoming Coal Co., 
Glen Rogers, W. Va. 
William Whaley, Genl. Mer., Myers-Whaley Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
F. W. Whiteside, Chf. Engr., 
_ Fuel Co., Denver, Colo. 
é Zern, Editor, Mining Catalog, Keystone 
‘Cons. Publishing Co., 800 Penn Ave., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


Inc., 
Co., 
Co., 


Snowden Coke 


Bureau of Mines, Wash- 


Sullivan Machinery Co., St. Louis, 


Victor-American 


Mine Drainage 
J. A. Malady, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—PUMPS FOR DEVELOPMENT 
WORK 

L. W. Householder (Chairman), Chf. Engr., 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., 
Indiana, Pa. 

E. F. Austin, Dravo-Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Herbert Axford, Sales an Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
610 Spruce St., Scranton, ; 

Harold P. Dyer, Genl. Megr., P Vandalia Coal Co., 
Sullivan, Ind. 

J. H. Edwards, Associate Editor. Coal Age, 2962 
Winters Rd., Huntington, W. Va. 

F. J. Emeny, Vice Pres., The Deming Co., Salem, 


Ohio 

J. E. Holveck, Dist. Megr., 4 Pump Co., 809 
Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, 

G. E. Huttle, Mech. Engr., H c Frick Coke Co., 
Scottdale, Pa. 

Cc 


has. H. Matthews, Genl. Engr. in Chg. Mining 


Section, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. J. Nelms, Genl. Supt., New Field By-Products 


Coal Co., North Bessemer, Pa. 
J. S. O'Flaherty, Chf. Engr., Central Coal & Coke 
Co., Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. W. Smith, Hydroelectric Pump & Supply Co., 
Curry Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—PERMANENT PUMPING 
STATIONS 


Parker Cott (Chairman), Salesman, Coal Mine 
Equipment Co., 2218 Farmers Bank Bldg., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Herbert Axford, Sales Engr., Ingersoll-Rand Co., 


610 Spruce St., Scranton, Pa. 
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Henry E. Cole, Vice Pres., Harris Pump & Sup- 
ply Co., 320 Second Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Heidenreich, Asst. Genl. Megr., Scranton 
Pump Co., Scranton, Pa 

W. L. Robison, Vice Pres., Youghiogheny & Ohio 
Coal Co., 1230 Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

R. - Roth, Emmons Coal Mining Co., Altoona, 


Ceri W. Smith, Chf. Engr., Illinois Coal Corpn., 
1380 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ih. 

M. Spillman, Works Engr., a Pump 
& Machinery Corpn., Harrison, N. 

L. D. Tracy, Supt., Bureau Mines, 312 
Ceramics Bldg., Urbana, Il 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—NATURAL DRAINAGE 


John Brunschwyler (Chairman), Div. ee 
Boomer Coal & Coke Co., Boomer, W. 


M. C. Benedict, Cons. Engr., Brown hcdipausit 
Co., 940 Ash St., Johnstown, Pa. 
Osear Cartlidge, Cons. Engr., 1593 Lee St., 


Charleston, W. Va. 
L. P. Crecelius, Engr., Cleveland & Western Coal 
Co., 1517 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


=? Knight, 2207 Washington St., Charleston, 

. Va. 

R. Y. Wert, Supt., Durham Coal & Iron Co., 
Soddy, Tenn. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—UNWATERING ABANDONED 


WORKINGS 


Prof. John W. Hallock (Chairman), Head of 
Department of Industrial Engineering, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. E. Huttle, Mech. Engr., H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
Scottdale, Pa. 

J. A. Malady, Master Mech. & Elec. Engr., Hill- 
man Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

O. M. Pruitt, Pres., Indiana Air Pump Co., 
Indiana Pythian Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Chas. A. Straw, Cons. Mech. Engr., Hudson Coal 
Co., 484 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. 

G. V. Woody, Mgr., Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 5—MINE WATER AND ITS 
ACTION UPON MINE DRAINAGE EQUIPMENT 


Geo. A. Drysdale (Chairman), Metallurgical 
Elitor, Foundry, Penton Publishing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

M. L. Bettcher, Production Engr., 
Co., Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Campbell, Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Geo. Watkin Evans, Cons. Coal Mng. Engr., L. 
C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Carl J. Fletcher, Vice Pres., Knox Coal Mng. 
Co., Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cc. L. Harrod, Elec. Engr., Indiana Coal Oprs. 
Power Assn., 1509 Merchants Bank Bldg., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

Martin J. Lide, Cons. Woodward Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Frank G. Morris, Genl. Supt. of Mines, Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., Sayreton, Ala. 

J. S. O'Flaherty, Chf. Engr., Central Coal & 
Coke Co., Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City, 


Mo. 

D. H. Parker, Genl. Supt., Clarkson Coal Mng. 
Co., St. Clairsville, O 

L. D. Rover, Power & Construction Dept., Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 

W. H. Waddington, Sales Engr., 
Co., Harrison, 


The Duriron 


Engr., 


Driver-Harris 


Mine Ventilation 
Cc. H. Trik, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—AIR SHAFTS AND AIR WAYS 

J. C. Gaskill (Chairman), Asst. Cons. Engr., 
Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

C. H. Beidenmiller, Mgr., Glogora Coal Co., 705 
First Natl. Bank Bldg., Huntington, W. Va. 

J. H. Doughty, Mech. Engr., Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co., 16 So. River St., Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 
Robert Wallace, Supt., 
Pocahontas, Va. 
Jos. J. Walsh, Secretary of Mines, Pennsylvania 
Dept. of Mines, Harrisburg, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—MINE FAN INSTALLATION 


G. E. Lyman (Chairman), Genl. Supt., 
Coal Corpn., Glen Carbon, Ill. 
H. G. Conrad, Genl. Mgr., American Coal Mining 
o., Bicknell, Ind. 
R. B. Fleming, Evansburg Coal Co., Colver, Pa. 
E. B. Wagner, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—BOOSTER FANS 


Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc., 


Madison 


R. Dawson Hall (Chairman), Engineering Editor, 
— Age, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York 

ity. 

Howard N. Eavenson, Pres., Howard N. Eaven- 
son & Associates, 1302 Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. H. Moore, Genl. 
Portage, Pa. 

E. N. Zern, Editor, 
Cons. Publishing Co., 
burgh, Pa. 


Mer., C. A. Hughes & Co., 


Mining Catalog. Keystone 
800 Penn Ave., Pitts- 
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SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—MINE ATMOSPHERE 


Thomas Chester (Chairman), Cons. 2970 
Martin J. Lids, ‘Ooms. 
Inc., Pocahontas, Va. 


Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
James Needham, Chairman 
Hubb Bell, Sales Chemist, Hotel S 
27th St., New York City. 
J. W. Bischoff, Vice Pres. & Genl. M 
Virginia Coal & Coke Co., Elkins, 
W. G. Duncan, Jr., Supt., W. G. 
Co., Greenville, Ky. 
H. H. Elkins, Supt. of Mines, 
enda Cc ngr., Stephens- 
Mfg. Co., Aurora, 
Rudolf Kudlich, Asst. to Chf. Mech. Engr., U. s 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. ae 
John J. Moore, Thomas Elevator Co., 20 So. 

i orris n upt. of Coal Mines, Re 
orse, Gen Supt., Republic I 
Co., Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. F. Nash, Vice Pres. & Genl. 
Oakdale Coal Co., 

Colo. 
arren Roberts, Pres., Roberts & S 
Co., Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Ii. — 
H. D. Smith, Genl. Supt., American Coal Co. of 
c Allewany County, McComas, Va. 
. R. Stahl, Asst. to Genl. Mgr., E. E. 
aw atkins, ice Pres., Pennsyl 
& Coke Corpn., Cresson, Pa. on Ce 
F. W. Whiteside, Chf. Engr., 
Fuel Co., 
Colo. 


Engr., 


gr., W 
W. Va. 
Duncan Coal 
Valley Camp Coal 


Mer. of Sales 
Gas and Electric Bldg., 


Victor-Ame 
Ernest & Cranmer Bldg., Dane 


Underground Power Transmission 
A. B. Kiser, Chairman 
W. A. Chandler, Elec. Engr., Hudson Coal Co., 
Pa. 
arvey Conrad, Genl. Mgr., Ameri Coal 
sley, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 4800 F 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kingsland, Genl. 


Supt., Power and Mech. 
anical Dept., 
Ww. V 


Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 
a. 


Carl Lee, Elec. Engr., Peabody Coal Co., 1652 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Til. 

Wm. Schott, Cons. Engr., Big Creek Coal Co., 
Chicago, 

Henry M. Warren, Cons. Engr., Glen Alden Coal 
Co., 300 Jefferson Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


Power Equipment 
F. L. Stone, Chairman 
w. Adams, Allen & Garcia, Chicago, Ill. 
ba Bright, Cons. Engr., Howard N. Eaven- 
son & Associates, 1302 Union Trust Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Stephen H. Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 


Wash. 

O. P. Hood, Chf. Mech. Engr., U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 

. T. Jennings, Power Engr., Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, Consolidation Coal Co., Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 

M. D. Kirk, Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co., 
Wabash Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chas. Legrand, Cons. Engr., Phelps Dodge Corpn., 

jouglas, Ariz. 

Martin J. Lide, — Engr., Woodward Bldg. 
Birmingham, 

D. C. McKeehan, Che. Elec., Union Pacific Coal 
Co., Rock Springs, Wyo. 

J. A. Malady, Master Mech. & Elec. Engr., Hill- 
man Coal & Coke Co., 2307 First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. J. Nicht, Jr., Engr., Hoisting Equipment, 
‘Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. C. Shunk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big 
Stone Gap, Va. 

Geo. S. Thompson, Chf. Elec. & Master Mech., 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

D. Woodward, Chf. Elec. Engr., Anaconda 
‘Copper Mining Co., 514 Hennessy Bldg., Butte, 


Mont. 
Mine Timbering 
R. L. Adams, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—GENERAL MINE TIMBERING, 
SIMPLIFICATION ON GRADES AND NAMES 

J. R. Sharp (Chairman), Genl. Supt., Shoal 
Creek Coal Co., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Newell G. Alford, Vice Pres., Howard N. Eaven- 
son & Associates, 1302 Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. W. Austin, Austin & Wood, North 3rd St. 
Clearfield, Pa. 

J. R Crowe, Jr.. Pres. Crowe Coal Co., Dwight 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Cincinnati Meeting 


The meeting of coal mine operators at Cincinnati, May 25-29, for discussion of 

operating problems and the National Exposition of Coal Mining Equipment and 

Machinery will be featured in the May issue of the Mining Congress Journal. 

The program and discussions will be outlined completely and in detail. Exhibits 
will be listed and described 


There will be a large section printed in colors on special paper, featuring adver- 
tisements of exhibitors 


It will be a valuable guide to the meeting and exposition 


Watch for the May Issue 


CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1925—( Continued) 


D. F. Holtman, Construction Engr., Nationa! 
Lumber Mfgrs. Assn., 402 Transportation 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

G. A. Knox, Supt., Gunn-Quealey Coal Co., 
Quealy, Wyoming. 

Ernest M. Merrill, Pres., Merrill-Ferguson En- 
gineering Co., 506 Kanawha Bank & Trust 
Bldg., Charleston, W. Va. 

Chas. N. Perrin, Chairman, Rules Committee, 
National Hardwood Lumber Assn., Bank of 
Wisconsin Bldg., Madison, Wis. 

George S. Rice, Chf. Mng. Engr., U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Geo. T. Stevens, Chf. Engr., Clinchfield Coal 
Corpn., Dante, Va. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—PRESERVATION OF MINE 
TIMBERS 

Geo. M. Hunt (Chairman), In Charge of Wood 
Preservation Section, Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. 

W. L. Affelder, Asst. to Pres., Hillman Coal and 
Coke Co., 2306 First Natl. Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
Pa. 

R. W. Austin, Austin & Wood, North 38rd St., 
Clearfield, Pa. 

D. A. Stout, Mgr., Fuel Dept., Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—USE OF CONCRETE IN MINE 

TIMBERING 

B. C. Collier (Chairman), Pres., Cement-Gun 
Co., Inc., Allentown, Pa. 

W. R. Peck, Chf. Engr., Black Diamond Col- 
lieries, Coal Creek, Tenn. 

H. S. Wright, Engr., Structural Bureau, Portland 
Cement Assn., 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—USE OF STRUCTURAL STEEL 
FOR MINE TIMBERING 


(Personnel not appointed.) 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 5—SALVAGE OF MINE TIMBERS 


George T. Stevens (Chairman), Chf. Engr., 
Clinchfield Coal Corpn., Dante, Va. 


METAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 


Charles A. Mitke (Chairman), Cons. Mng. Engr., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
H. G. S. Anderson, Mng. and Met. Engr., Rolla, 
0. 
Frank Ayer, Mgr., Moctezuma Copper Co., Naco- 
zari, Sonora, Mexico. 
Wm. Conibear, Safety Inspector, Clevelané-Cliffs 
Iron: Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 
William B. Daly, Genl. Mgr. of Mines, Anaconda 
—— Mining Co., 504 Hennessy Bldg., Butte, 
ont. 
Lucien Eaton, Supt., Ishpeming District, Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 
Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chf. Mng. Engr., Pick- 
ands-Mather & Co., 700 Sellwood Bldg., Duluth, 
inn. 
H. C. Goodrich, Chf. Engr., = Copper Co., 
Kearns Bldg., ‘Salt Lake City, Uta 
T. O. McGrath, Asst. Mer., Phntteck- Arizona 
Copper Co., Bisbee, Ariz. 
Dr. Frank H. Probert, Dean, College of Mining, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
Philip D. Wilson, Chief Geologist, Calumet & Ari- 
zona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 


Mine Drainage 
Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chairman 
H. T. Abrams, Dept. Mgr. of Air Lift Pumps and 
“Calyx” Drills, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
G. L. Kollberg, Mgr., Pumping Engine Dept., 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
O. D. McClure, Chief Mech. Engr., Giondeal- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 
Charles Mendelsohn, Master Mechanic, Old Domin- 
ion Company, Globe, Ariz. 
A. Rankin, Elec. Engr., Copper Range Com- 
pany, Painesdale, Mich. 

W. N. Tanner, Chief Engr., Anaconda Copper 
os Co., 514 Hennessy Bldg., Butte, Mont. 
Cc. Woodward, Chief Elec. Engr., Anaconda 
sien Mining Co., 514 Hennessy Bldg., Butte, 


Mont. 
Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
Frank Ayer, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—DRILLING MACHINES 


B. F. Tillson (Chairman), Asst. Supt., New 
Jersey Zine Co., Franklin, N. J. 

L. C. Bayles, Designing Engr., Rock Drill Dept., 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, 

Arthur B. Foote, Genl. Mer., North Star Mines 
Co., Grass Valley, California. 

J. A. Fulton, Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass 
Valley, California. 

Roy H. Marks, Efficiency Engr., United Verde 
Extension Mng. Co., Jerome, Arizona. 

R. T. Murrill, Efficiency Engr., St. Joseph Lead 
Co., Rivermines, Mo. 

R. A. Scott, Sales Mgr., Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 
Co., 39th and Williams St., Denver, Colo. 

W. C. Scott, Supt., Morenci Branch, Phelps 
Dodge Corpn., Metcalf, Ariz. 

George A. Shaw, Mine Supt., Talache Mines, 
Inc., Talache, Idaho. 

H. T. Walsh, Vice Pres., Sullivan Machinery Co., 

Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—DRILL STEEL 

Norman B. Braly, Genl. M North Butte Mn 
Co., Butte, Mont. 

E. G. Deane, Mgr., Superior & Boston Copper Co., 
Copper Hill, Ariz 

0. J. Egleston, Mgr., U. S. Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

C. S. Elayer, Cloudcroft, New Mexico. 

E. F. Hastings, Salesman, age Rand Co. of 
Texas, Dominion Hotel, Globe, Ariz. 

Chas. S. Hurter, Tech. Representative, E IL du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 5104 Du Pont 
Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 

Charles B. Offi cer, Asst. to Pres., Sullivan 
Machinery Co., 122 So. Mich. Ave., Chicago, II. 

Henry S. Potter, Managing Director, Henry S&S. 
Potter, Ltd., 26 Cullinan Bldg., Johannesburg, 
South ‘Africa. 

Ocha Potter, Supt., Ahmeek-Kearsarge  Br., 
Calumet & ‘Hecla Mng. Co., Ahmeek, Mich. 
Chas. A. Smith, Asst. —— Mer., Ray Consoli- 

dated Copper Co., Ray, Ariz. 

A. S. Uhler, Mgr., Rock Drill Sales, Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City 

M. van Siclen, Engr., In Charge of Mining 
—. U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


Bruce C. Yates, Supt., Homestake Mining Co., 
Lead, South Dakota. 

SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 3—METHODS OF SHARPENING 

DRILL STBEL 

George H. Gilman, Pres., Gilman Mfg. Co., E. 
Boston, Mass. 

Chas. E. Lees, Supt., Iron Cap Copper Co., Cop- 
per Hill, Ariz. 

Frank W.-McLean, United Verde Copper Co., 
Jerome, Ariz. 

Arthur Notman, Cons. Engr., 170 Broadway, New 
York City. 

W. H. Schacht, Genl. Mgr., Copper Range Co., 
Painesdale, Mich. 

H. W. Seamon, Supt., Comstock Merger Mines, 
Inc., Virginia City, Nevada. 

W. R. Wade, 34 Lafayette Park, Lynn, Mass. 

Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 

Thos. C. Baker, Genl. Mgr., The Comstock Mer- 
ger Mines Co., Virginia City, Nevada. 

George H. Booth, Mech. Engr., Inspiration Cons. 
Co., Inspiration, Arizona. 

R. R. Boyd, Asst. Supt., Mine Dept., Copper 
Queen Branch, Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, 
Arizona. 

D. S. Calland, Managing Director, Compania de 
Real del Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, 
Mexico. 

R. Crane, Supt., Southern Station, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, New Federal Bidg., Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

W. Val DeCamp, Genl. Mine Supt., United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Arizona. 

Robert H. Dickson, Supt., 85 Branch, Calumet & 
Arizona Mining Co., Valedon, New Mexico. 
Stanly A. Easten, Mgr., Bunker Hill & Sullivan 

Mng. & Concentrating Co., Kellogg, Idaho. 

H. T. Hamilton, Cons. Mng. Engr., 1408 Cali- 
fornia Commercial Union Bldg., San Francisco, 
H. Hayes, Mine Supt., Copper Queen Branch, 
Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Arizona. 

R. E. Howe, Genl. Supt., Cananea Cons. Copper 
Co., Cananea, Sonora, "Mexico 

John Kiddie, Mine Supt., Phelps Dodge Corpn., 
Morenci, Arizona. 

C. A. Lantz, Genl. Mgr., Compania de Santa 
Gertrudis, S. A., Apartado No. 1, Pachuca, 
Hidalgo, Mexico. 

E. M. Norris, Asst. Genl. Supt. of Mines, Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

Thomas K. Scott, Supt., Munro Tron Mining Co., 
Iron River, Mich. 

Andover Syverson, Prescott, Arizona. 

Fire-Fighting Equipment 
Wm. Conibear, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—CONTROL OF VENTILATING 
EQUIPMENT DURING MINE FIRES 

Orr Woodburn (Chairman), Safety Engr., Globe- 
Miami District, Globe, Ariz. 

Guy J. Johnson, Mer., Golden Gate Mine and 
Timber Co., Atlantic City, Wyo. 

H. J. Rahilly, Supt., Mine Fire and Hydraulic 
Filling Dept., Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Butte, Mont. 

Albert Fallon, Safety Inspector, The Old 
Dominion Co., Globe, Ariz. 

J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper 
Company, Morenci, Ariz. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—FIRE HOSE 
R. H. Seip (Chairman), New Jersey Zinc Co., 
Franklin, N. J. 
. W. Moon, Safety Inspector, Phelps Dodge 
Corpn., Bisbee, Ariz. 
B. O. Pickard, District Engineer, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, Berkeley, Calif. 
Mining Excavating Equi t—Exclusive of 
Dredges 
H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 
H. G. S. Anderson, Mng. and Met. Engr., Rolla, 
Mo. 


G. W. Barnhart, Ricker i 

HT. Mgr., Marion Steam 

Cc. Geni. Mer., Nevada Cons. Co 
er McGill, Nev. 
Laster, Pres, Kentucky Washed Coal Co., 

‘Browning ‘Co 16226 Waterloo a. 


Henry B. Oatley, Vice Pres., Superheat 
E. St., New York City. 
i A. Snyder, Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, 


E. Tally, Genl. Mer., United V 
> § eat, evelopment Engr., I 
Works, Bay City, Mich. 
Charles S. Whitaker, Vice Pres., Winston Bros. 
Co., 801 Globe Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mine Ventilation 
Chas. A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 


Robt. N. Bell, Cons. Mng. Engr., Box 1339, Boise 
Idaho. 


Walter C. Browning, Genl. Mgr., Magma Copper 

Ariz. 

. K. Dyer, gr., Small Blower Dept., Bu 
Forge Co., 490 Broadway, Buffalo, NY » 

Daniel Harrington, 507 Newhouse Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

E. T. Lednum, Mer., E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., 406 Ideal Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Cc. E. Legrand, Cons. Engr., Phelps Dodge Corpn., 
Douglas, Ariz. 

W. Maclennan, Genl. Mgr., Miami Copper Co., 
“Miami, Ariz. 

Don M. Rait, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Calumet and 
Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

A. S. Richardson, Ventilation Engr., Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

Wm. A. Rowe, Chief Engr., American Blower Co., 
6004 Russell St., Detroit, Mich. 

A. C. Stoddard, Chief Mine Engr., Inspiration 
Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

F. L. Stone, Industrial Engineering Dept., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

E. B. Williams, Mgr., Marine Dept., B. F. Stur- 
tevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

Mechanical Loading Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—LOADING MACHINES FOR 
TUNNELS, LARGE DRIFTS AND STOPES 

Douglas C. Corner (Chairman), Mng. Engr., 1004 
Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

H. E. Billington, Vice Pres. for Sales, The Thew 
Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio. 

J. H. Hensley, Mine Supt., Miami Copper Co., 
Miami, Ariz. 

H. DeWitt Smith, New York Trust Co., 100 
Broadway, New York City. 

H. G. Washburn, Mng. Engr., American Smelting 
& Refining Co., McCormick Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Mr. William Whaley, Genl. Mgr., Myers-Whaley 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 2—LOADING MACHINES FOR 

SMALL DRIFTS AND FOR WORK ON SUB-LEVELS / 

G. R. Jackson (Chairman), Supt., Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 

C. L. Berrien, Genl. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

H. H. Talboys, Mgr., Shuveloder Dept., Nord- 
berg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chas. E. Van Barneveld, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Mississippi Valley Experiment Station, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO, 3—SCRAPERS 

Lucien Eaton (Chairman), Supt., Ishpeming 

— Cleveland-Qliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, 


Mic 
Cc. L. ohthass, Denver Rock Drill Co., Duluth, 
Min 
Ward” “Royce, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Houghton, 
Mi 


ich, 

E. E. Whiteley, Supt. of Mines, Calumet & 
Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

Mine Timbering 
Frank H. Probert, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—PRESERVATION OF MINE 
TIMBERS 

Geo. M. Hunt (Chairman), In Charge of Section 
of Wood Preservation, Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. 

Gerald Sherman, Cons. Mng. Engr., Phelps Dodge 
Corpn., Douglas, Ariz. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—GUNITE AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
TIMBER, ITS PROPER APPLICATIONS AND ITS LIMI- 
TATIONS 

E. M. Norris (Chairman), Asst. Genl. Supt. of 
Mines, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Butte, 
Mont. 
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Atmosphere vs. Service 


Some few people can establish a business and 
make it succeed by selling what is not needed. 
They make atmosphere lend distinction to some 
object which immediately becomes the one thing 
needful to establish our long-felt superiority. In 
spite of this minority, most folks shop where there 
is something more tangible than atmosphere. This 
is a practical world, and Service is its slogan. 


’ The American Mining Congress is a practical 
organization. It serves the practical, the vital 
needs of the mining industry. Closely knit with 
the history of the marvelous growth of the industry 
is its record of Service. Its every-day work 
includes such practical things as lower costs in 
production; improvement of industrial conditions 
mutually beneficial to worker and operator; inter- 
pretation of tax problems and principles, both to 
government and operator; open forum discus- 
sions of practical operating problems, where 
operator, manufacturer and engineer discuss their 
daily grind; daily, weekly and monthly informa- 
tion service fully covering interdepartmental, con- 
gressional and organization activities—these, 
and—others. 


Let us tell you about them. Let us know your 
problem. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
841 MuUNSEY BUILDING 
Washington, D. C. 
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Zhe Mining Congress ‘Zournal 


The Official Publication of The American Mining Congress 
(Monthly) 


Reaches 85% of the purchasing power of the Mining 
Industry. 


Guaranteed circulation 78,000 copies. 
Five feature numbers out of 12 issues. 
April (a) Standardization 


Devoted to discussion of problems, Standardization Mining Methods, Practice 
and Equipment. 


May (b) Coal Exposition Number 
In conjunction with Annual Coal Convention and National Exposition of Coal 
Mining Equipment. 


June (c) Industrial Cooperation 


Labor problem in the mines is most important issue before operators. This number 
a symposium of thought on subject. 


September (d) Annual Convention Edition 


Has become an “Institution.” Is issued in conjunction with annual conventions 
American Mining Congress. 


October (e) Post-Convention Number 
Carries full review of papers presented to convention, resolutions adopted, etc. 


IV. Editorials copied extensively in leading daily and weekly 
papers. 

V. Only mining publication devoted to entire Mining Industry 
that is edited at Nation’s Capital, carrying complete 
monthly legislative review. 

VI. Maintains Art Department at the service of all advertisers. 
VII. Twelve issues per year. 
VIII. Low advertising rate. 
IX. Analysis of circulation shows approximately : 


70% coal and metal executives. 
mining engineers. 
mine superintendents and mine foremen. 
miscellaneous. 


X. Owned, directed and published by mine operators. 
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Cement-Gun Co., Inc., Allen- 


B. C. Collier, Pres., 
‘town, Pa. 
R. orner. 

Clarksburg, W. 


sUB-COMMITTEF NO. 3—DETERMINATION OF SIZE AND 
SHAPE OF DRIFTS AND DRIFT TIMBERS FOR VARIOUS 


Cons. Engr., U. S. Bureau of 
Va. 


PURPOSES, WITH A VIEW TO REDUCING SAME TO 
CERTAIN STANDARD SIZES AND SHAPES. 

Dr. F. W. Sperr (Chairman), Professor of Civil 
and Mining Engineering, Michigan College of 
Mines, 315 Florence St., Houghton, Mich. 

c. L. Berrien, Genl. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

Felix McDonald, Mines Supt., Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—COOPERATION BETWEEN 
OPERATORS AND LUMBER DEALERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURES, WITH A VIEW TO ASCERTAINING WHETHER 
FURTHER STANDARDIZATION IN SIZES AND SHAPES 
OF LUMBER UNDERGROUND WOULD RESULT IN A 
BEDUCTION IN COST TO MINING COMPANIES. 

Charles F. Willis (Chairman), Editor and Pub- 
lisher, Arizona Mining Journal, Phoenix, Ariz. 

w. S. weve. Genl. Mgr., Ray Cons. Copper Co., 
Ray, Ariz. 

¥: te Genl. Mgr., Cananea Cons. Copper Co., 
Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

D. F. Holtman, Construction Engr., National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, 402 Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

G. R. Jackson, Supt., Negaunee ee Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich 

John Kiddie, Mine Supt., Phelps Dodge Corpn., 
Morenci, Ariz. 

w. G. McBride, Genl. Mgr., Old Dominion Co., 
Globe, Ariz. 

Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 

L. S. Cates, Vice Pres. and a Megr., Utah 

* Copper Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 

J. C. Dick, Mng. Engr., 522 Newhouse Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

L. K. Diffenderfer, Secy. and Treas., Vanadium 
Corporation of America, 120 Broadway, New 
York City. 

H. B. Fernald, Loomis-Suffern & Fernald, 50 
Broad St., New York City. 

H. H. Miller, General Auditor, Hercules Mining 
Company, Wallace, Idaho. 

H. L. Norton, Phelps Dodge Corpn., 
Ariz. 

Harry Vivian, Chief Engr., Calumet & Hecla 
Cons. Copper Co., Calumet, Mich. 

Geo. Young, Secy. and Treas., Cananea Cons. 
Copper Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

Milling and Smelting Practices and Equipment 
H. G. S. Anderson, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—MILLING PRACTICES AND 

EQUIPMENT 

Arthur Crowfoot (Chairman), Mill Supt., Phelps 
Dodge Corpn., Morenci, Ariz. 

Herman C. Bellinger, Vice Pres., Chile Explora- 
tion Co., 25 Broadway, New York City. 

Allan J. Clark, Supt. of Mills, Homestake Mining 
Co., Lead, South Dakota. 

G. R. Delamater, Fuel Engr., W. S. Tyler Co., 
Superior St., Cleveland, O. 

W. M. Drury, Genl. Megr., Mining Dept., Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining Co., El Paso, Texas. 

Guy H. Ruggles, Mill Supt., Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Henry A. Tobelmann, Cons. Engr. and Chemist, 


Douglas, 


Associated Industries, 21 E. 40th St., New 
York City. 
William Young Westervelt, Cons, Mng. Engr., 


522 Fifth Ave., 
SUB-COMMITTEE 


New York City. 
NO. 2—SMELTING PRACTICES AND 
EQUIPMENT 
J. Owen Ambler, Smelter Supt., Phelps Dodge 

Corpn., Clifton, Ariz. 

P. P. Butler, Supt. of Douglas Reduction Works, 
Phelps Dodge Corpn., Douglas, Ariz. 
Harry A. Clark, Smelter Supt., Calumet 
Arizona Mining Co., Douglas, Ariz. 

Kuno Doerr, Genl. Mgr., Southwestern Dept., 
a Smelting & Refining Co., El Paso, 

exas. 


and 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1925—(Concluded) 


F. L. Flynn, Toltee Club, El Paso, Texas. 
Professor Carle R. Hayward, Associate Professor 


of Metallurgy, Mass. Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

George W. Prince, Asst. Genl. Mgr., United 
Verde Extension Mining Co., Clemenceau, 


Ariz. 
Forest Rutherford, Cons. Metallurgical Engr., 50 
Broad St., New York City. 


Methods of Mine Sampling, Methods of Recording 
Underground Geological Data, and Methods of 
Estimation of Ore Reserves For Low Medium 
and High Grade Overbodies. 

Philip D. Wilson, Chairman 

Guy Bjorge, Cons. Mng. Geologist, 788 Mills Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

E. L. Derby, Jr., Chief Geologist, Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 

a J. Elsing, Mng. Engr. and Geologist, Warren, 


riz. 

Dr. L..C. Graton, Professor of Geology, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Julius Kruttschnitt, Jr., Mgr., Mining Dept. of 
the Southwest, American Smelting and Refining 
Co., Tucson, Ariz. 

F. A. Linforth, Asst. Chf. Geologist and Asst. 
Chf. Mng. Engr., Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
526 Hennessy Bldg., Butte, Mont. 


Albert Mendelsohn, Underground Supt., Champion 
Copper Co., Painesdale, Mich. : 
MacHenry Mosier, Asst. Mine Supt., Morenci 


Branch, Phelps Dodge Corpn., Morenci, Ariz. 
Louis E. Reber, Jr., Chf. Geologist, United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

T. Skewes Saunders, Cons. Mng. Engr., La Mutua 
525, Av. Cinco De Mayo No. 2, Mexico, D. F. 
J. B. Tenney, Geologist, Copper Queen Branch, 

Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Ariz. 
Robert W. Thomas, Supt. of Mines, Ray Cons. 
Copper Co., Ray, Ariz. 


Joint Publicity Committee 
Representing Coal Mining Branch: 

Ralph C. Becker, Vice Pres., Keystone Consoli- 
dated oe Company, 800 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburgh, 

Cc. H. Trik, Sales and Mine Ventilation Engr., 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Representing Metal Mining Branch: 

T. O. McGrath, Asst. Megr., Shattuck-Arizona 
Copper Co., Bisbee, Ariz. 

Charles F. Willis, Editor and Publisher, Arizona 
Mining Journal, Phoenix, Ariz. 


COMMITTEES 
COOPERATION 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 
A. M. C. 
a. Somes Morrison, 30 E. 42nd St., New York 
ity. 


J. E. Spurr, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
W. R. Ingalls, 115 Broadway, New York City. 


sa Finlay, Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York 

ity. 

— B. Wentz, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, 


aA LM. & M. B 
. P. Mathewson, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
W. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Walter Douglas, 99 John St., New York City. 


— B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Semeetl Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 
John A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Falcon Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, 


Wash. 
= Ly Thane, 408 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, 
if. 

MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


J. E. Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
her H. Manning, 15 West 44th St., New York 
ity. 


L. Doheny, 120 Broadway, New York om. 
W. J. Loring, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Matthew C. Fleming, New "York City. 

H. Foster Bain, Bureau of Mines, Wash., D. C. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF MINES AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 
Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. 

Walter Douglas, New York City. 

Rembrandt Peale, New York City. 

H. Foster Bain, U. S. Bureau a Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

George Otis Smith, U. S. ‘Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. Cc. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING 


W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif. 
Walter Douglas, New York City. 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 
George H. Crosby, Duluth, Minn. 
=o. Jackling, Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, 
ali 
Carl Scholz, Charleston, W. V 
. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INTERNAL REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT 
J. _F. Callbreath, American Mining Congress, 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, 
John T. Barnett, 1024 Lafayette ‘St. Denver, ae 


= Armitage, 2174, 233 Broadway, New 
ity. 


L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rush C. Butler, Chicago, Ill. 
UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 
Ss. a Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 


Pa. 
ba | “Behols, Professional Building, Charleston, 


A. H. Land, Huntington, Va. 
Morton L. Gould, 701 Bidg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 
Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 
OPERATORS’ CO-OPERATING COMMITTEE 
PETROLEUM 
J. G. Brapisy, Chairman 
J. F. CaLupreatH, Secretary 

E. L. Doheny, Mexican Petroleum Co., 120 Broad- 
way, ~~ York City. 


—* . Davidson, Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, 
A. 4 Texas Co., 17 Battery Pl., New 
York City. 


H. F. Sinclair, Sinclair Oil Co., 45 Nassau St., 
New York Ci 


ty. 
Walter Teagle, Standard Oil Co. of N. J., New 
York City. 
METALS 


eg | Wells, Box 1619, Denver, Colo., Gold. 
F. Richards, Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, 
ron. 


Z. Wallower, Joplin, Mo., Zinc. 
B. B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York City, 


Copper. 
COAL 
J. G. aon... = River Coal & Lumber Co., 
Dundon, W. 


= Watkens, Coal & Coke Corp., 
New York City. 


E. W. Parker, Anthracite Bureau of Information. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Albert Nason, Nason Coal Co., Chicago, Ill. 
d. Puterbaugh, McAlester Fuel Co., McAlester, 


Ss. D. Warriner, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


COAL EXPORTS 


Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
—.. Callahan, Woodward Bldg., Washington, 


Chas. %. Owen, Pres., Imperial Coal Corporation, 
17 Battery PL, New York City. 

G. _ O’Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York 
ity. 
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Use Genuine Link-Belt Coal Tipple 
and Washery Replacements 


Pittsburgh 


St. Louis 


Link- Belt Equipment for 
the Coal Mine includes: 


Coal Tipples and Washeries 

Loading Booms 

Picking Tables 

Screens, Shaker and 
Vibrating 

Retarding Conveyors 

Crushers 

Locomotive Cranes 

Crawler Cranes 

Car Dumps, Car Hauls 

Portable Loaders 

Conveyors of every type 

Chains, Wheels, Buckets 


Send for catalogs. 


HEN making replacements and bringing your plant up to more 
efficient working order, insist upon Link-Belt equipment. 


Link-Belt equipment embodies two kinds of service. 


lst: Equipment of greater durability (longer life)—the cheapest money 
can buy, service considered. 


2nd: You can get service in the form of prompt delivery from our large 
stocks—carried at important industrial centers throughout the country. 


Incidentally, an interest, on our part, in the successful operation of our 
equipment, long after the purchase price is forgotten. 


Tell us your requirements—small or large. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 2187 


Leading manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 
PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, 200 S. Belmont Ave. 


335 Fifth Ave. Wilkes-Barre - 826 2nd National Bank Bldg. Denver : - - : - 520 Boston Bidg, 


- - 3638 Olive St Huntington, W.Va. - Robson-Prichnard Bldg. Birmingham, Ala. - 720 Brown-Marx Bldg, 
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LINK-Be 41S 4 FIFTY YEARS OLD 


BUILDINGS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED BY AUSTIN FOR THE TENNESSEE COPPER COMPANY, AT DUCKTOWN, TENN. 


Austin Buildings for the Mining Industry 


INTERIOR OF BUILDING SHOWN ABOVE 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders 
CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago Cleveland Detroit Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia St. Louis Portland Birmingham Seattle 

The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles, San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


USTIN INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION includes 
types suited to every building requirement of mine, 
smelter, concentrating plant, etc. 

Austin has just recently designed and built an ingot building 
and warehouse for the Union Smelting & Refining Co., at 


Newark, N. J., on a 60-working-day contract, with a bonus 
and penalty clause. 


No matter how big or complex the project Austin Engineers 
will work from your plans, or will design, construct and 
equip your project under the Austin Unit Responsibility Plan 
with one contract which gives you: 


1—A guaranteed lump-sum price covering the 
complete job; 

2—-A guarantee that the complete plant will be 
ready by a specified date, with bonus and 
penalty clause, if preferred; 

3—A guarantee as to quality of material and 
workmanship throughout. 


Wire, phone or mail the coupon for a copy of the Austin 
booklet, “The A No. 1 Plan.” 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, CLEVELAND 
| You may send me a copy of your booklet, “The 
A No. 1 Plan.” 
We are interested in the construction of 


Finance Engineering Construction Equipment 
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Morse Silent Chain driving line shaft 


Absorb the shocks and jars 
in power transmission 


In many plants where the load starts or 
stops suddenly, or where sudden over- 
loads occur, Morse Silent Chains are fre- 
quently depended on for transmitting 
the power from the motors. Morse 
Drives are elastic and flexible, and absorb 
or cushion all shocks and jars, effec- 
tively protecting motor armatures, bear- 
ings and other rotating parts. 


Morse Drives are 98.6 percent efficient; 
they transmit 98.6 percent of the devel- 
oped motor horsepower. They do not 
slip or break, are quiet in operation, run 


slack without excessive journal friction, 
and are equally suitable for long or short 
center distances as best suits the desired 
arrangement of machinery. 


The outstanding characteristic of the 
Morse Chain is the rocker joint, whereby 
rolling or rocking motion is substituted 
for sliding friction at the joint, resulting 
in minimum wear and long life. 


Morse Engineers will be glad to co- 
operate with you in planning your power 
transmission drives. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA 


1402 Lexington Bidg. PITTSBURGH PA. 

LO N 404 Commercial Bank Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., R 
CHICAGO, ILL.....Room 803, 112 West Adams St. - 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 421 Engineers Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO... 
DENV 211 Ideal Bldg. TORONTO, ONT., CAN., 
DETROTE, MICH 7601 Central Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
413 Third St., S., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


RANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK CITY... 


-Ry. Ex. Bldg., Morse Chain Co. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., N., 
Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


-Room 1871, 50 Church Street 
102 Cs ‘Candler pepe Earl F. Scott & Co. PHILADELPHIA, PA..Room 803, Peoples Bk. Bldg. 


oom 355, 
Monadnock Bldg. 


50 Front St., 
Strong- Scott Co. 
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